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PBEFAGE. 


Tirio WANT of a <'i)iidL;n.sc'(l ]iisloric;il .skeldi of the Native 
tlyiuwlios now I'oio'uhio; in Tntliu ha.s been felt alike iu that 
tA)un(ry iiiid iti Englmul, Lh'oposals to supply the want 
laive fj'ont time to time been mooted. Had any of these 
I)e(‘n carried to their logitiinato conclusion, the pre.sent 
pubLicati(.)U would never have seen the light. 

It happened, however, that infonnatiou reached me iu 
tile course of last, year tluit the labours iu the same clirce- 
tiou ol‘ a gcntlouuui most competent to do justice to the 
.subject had been iiKlefuiiLely po.slponcd. I liad just.then 
(’oui])le1od a literary work on wliich I liad for some time 
been eug.aged, and the desire to supply u great public 
waul induced me to take up the di’opped thread. 

Indian Huhjeot,s had long been familiar to me, and the 
lustojy of sc\'eral imporlauL Native States had prcviomsly 
engaged my study and attention. I .should, nevertheless, 
have felt myself unequal to the task of conducting to 
(’oinpletiou a work so extensive, had I not possessed iu 
my library all the authorities necessary for the purpose. 
I made a diligent use of the materials thus at my dis- 
po.saI, and gave my undivided time and attention to the 
subject. The ■\\mrk is now completed. If it .should fail 
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to full'll tlie oxpeciations of lho.se who liiive loll Iho 
■want of such a book of reference, 1 can assure IIumu 
that I liave grudged no toil, and, dependent entirtdy 
as I wa.s on niy owui exertions, liave .spared no pains 
to bring it as nearly as possible to ibe requir'd slan- 
dard. 

Such a w^ork must necessarily be of tlic imliire ol a, 
compilation. Tliis aspires to be nolhing more. I liavi' 
gone to the best authorities and have deliberait.ely robbeil 
them. In the widest sense of the term, I liavo bemi ‘ llu“ 
burglar of others’ intellects.’ f)f Colonel Tod’s ‘ Annals 
and Antiquities of Eajasthiin ; ’ of Captain fi rant Duff’s 
‘ History of the A[ahratta.s ; ’ of Sir John Malcolm’s 
‘ Central India,’ I liave availed myself largely. Cliiefly, 
however, certainly more generally, are my obligations 
line to Mr. Aitcliison’s invaluable collection of ‘ Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds,’ a work which coninins 
within it all the modern part of the informtition I have 
condensed, and which must alway.s constitute a, mat(i- 
rlal ba.sis for such a compilation as the present. I owe 
much likewise to Elphinstono’s ‘History of .India;’ to 
Eerishta's ‘History of tlie Dekkan ; ’ to a work publi.slied 
anonymously in 1833, entitled ‘ An Hi.storical Sketch of 
the Erinces of India;’ to an admirable summary, evi- 
dently officially inspired, of the liistory of the .several 
state.s of India attached to the ‘ Agra Ga;^etteer ’ for 1841 
or 1842 ; to the Gazetteers of Hamilton and Thornton ; 
and to a printed summary compiled in the Eoreio'ii 
Department in 18G9, by Mr. Talboys Wheeler. I ])a\'e 
made passing references to various articles in the ‘ Calcntl.a, 
Eeview ’ and in ‘ Asiatic Eesearches ; ’ to the works of Mill, 
Thorn, Stewart, and others; but those .specially mentioned 
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<;onbiilLitLHl iny main Romres orsiip[)1y. i^or, wlicu raeii- 
lioiiing iny obligations, oaii I omit tlie name of my 
valuod frieml Mr. Eunga Cliarlu, Controller to tlie honse- 
hokl of tlie Maharaja of Mysore, a geuilcman whose vast 
range of loavning, great acquaintance with alTairs, sound 
comprehensive views, and lofty character render liim an 
invaluable ally to anyone engaged in literary work. 

Of the hfative Blates treated of in the first six parts of 
this volume, all, I think, may fairly be classed amongst 
those which tiro in snUsidiary alliance with the Britisli 
Govermneut. The seventh part gives a brief account of 
the states and estates, classed as ‘ Mediatized and Minor/ 
which tliougli under the suzerainty of, are not in direct 
alliance with, the British Government. TJierc I’cmain 
tlicn the countries in Asia which have entered into 
Irealies with the Government of British India. Those are 
[ivacticiiily iudependent. They may be said broadly to 
coinpiisc! Eersia, BcluchlsUin, Alglidulstiiu and the fron- 
tl('r tribes, Nipal, Gurkha, Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, and 
Siam ; and their history may perhaps form a separate 
volume. 

One word as to the mode of division I have adopted. 
J have tlionglit it convenient, instead of grouping states 
according to their individual size, to follow the natural 
order of the divisions in Avhich they lie. Tims beginning 
with Eajj)utana — the division containing the oldest 
monarchio.s in India, probably in the world— and taking 
after it ils neighbours in Central India and Bun dclkhand, 
I have followed in succession with Western, Southern, 
and Idorth- Western India. I have indicated the history 
of the principal states in those six divisions with such 
detail as a more sketch of them seemed to authorise, and 
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witli as iiiucli prc‘cisioii as the authorities t(> ^vhic'lt L h.-ui 
access would permit. If [ ina_y not liavc .succeeded iu 
accomplishing all that ha.s been desired, T .shall at least 
have opened a pathway to others alike more coinpctout 
and commanding more .secret sources of iufornuitiou. 

Witli respect to the spelling of the cities and pro- 
vinces of India, I have followed the system laid down by 
Professor Elochmaun iu his ‘ Geography of India, and 
Burma.’ 
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HISTOEICAL SKETCH 


or Till, 

NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 


INTEODUCTOEY CHAPTEE. 

Till!) affairs of India command at present an interest far iotbod. 
greater than was bestowed upon them at any previous 
time. This is as true of that not inconsiderable j)ortion 
of the country which still remains under native rulers as 
of the larger portion which, has cornc under the direct 
sway of the British Government. The country has 
passed through vaiious stages of its political history, and 
these afford useful subjects of study to the historian and 
to tire statesman. Tlie first stage comprised the long and 
comparatively peaceful period when, prior to the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghizni, the nation owned the sway of 
sovereigns of its own race and faith. This would im- 
doubtedly be the most interesting portion of its history 
for the study of the character and the institutions of the 
people in their native integrity. But though there ai’e 
abundant traces of the country having then attained a 
high degree of prosperity and civilisation, so little is 
known in regard to the details of the principles of the 
government, or the condition of the people during this 
time, and so completely have all traditions connected 
with tliem been effaced by the long period of foreign rule 
which followed, that a study of the history of this epoch 
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THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 


iNTROD. seems of value to the investigator of antiquarian re- 
■ - searches j'atlier than to the practical statevsman. That 

the energies belonging to this purely native progress long 
ago exhausted then).selves, was seen conspicuously in tlic 
manner in which all the once powerful hlativo Stains sue- 
cumbed to the inroads of the Mahornedan invader. 

The invasion of India by Mahmud of Qhizni, in the 
early part of the eleventh century, introduces us to the 
second, or Mahornedan, period of Indian lustoi’y. The 
Mahornedan Empire properly commences from the esta- 
hlishment of the seat of government at Delhi, by Kutb- 
nd-clin, in the year 1206 ; and from that date to the 
decline of the empire in 1707 is one of the longest 
periods of foreign rule which any country has over 
witnessed. This fact is in itself a most instructive .sub- 
ject for study, as hearing on the character of the con- 
quered and conquering races and their institutions. Tlio 
Mahornedan rule soon attained lire slntus of a great 
empire and dining a considcrnhle porLi(m oi' the Mogul 
period, from Akhar to Auraiigzib, as well as in some of 
the preceding reigns, the Courts of Agra and Del Id, alike 
in their magnificence and in the largeness of their public 
measures, did not merely rival, but surpass, the bcbt 
European Governments of the day. The institutions of 
Akhar in particular, the very advanced principles of 
toleration and justice to the conquered race which ho 
introduced into his government — the iniluoncc of which 
was fell in several succeeding reigns— are wort]\y of 
imitation by the most enlightened Govorumeiits of any 
period. This great warrior, though belouging to an agii 
which had but scarcely emerged from barbarism, recog- 
nised the sound principle that a Government must rest 
on the allections of the people. The measures which ho 
adopted with this view for brealdng down tlio barriers 
between tbe conquering and the conquered races are 
worthy of all praise. With tbe noble race of Eajpiils, in 
particular, he entered into intimate relations. He so far 
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overcame tlieir prejudices that tlieir principal families irtbod, 
gave their daiiglitcrs in marriage to himself, and to his . . 

children ; while their sous led his armies to the field, 
achieved his conquests, and filled the priuoipLd offices in 
Iiis aclmiiiistration. The Ilindu States of Eajputaua were 
under his rule more powerful, more prosperous and more 
influential, that they arc at the present day; and when 
we are fiiither told tliat this euhghtened ruler authorised 
Hindu widows to many, mitigated the horrors of Safi, 
and forbade marriages before the age of irnberfy — -mea- 
sures the re-iutroduction of sonic of which have been 
laurels to the ablest administrators of oim own clay — it is 
impossible not to admire the wisdom and large-heartecl- 
ucsB of his policy. 

But the Mahomedan rule, like ah other despotisms, 
contained within itself the seeds of decay. A Govern- 
ment wliich owes its success entirely to the personal 
character of the rule!!' affords no guarantee foi’ continued 
progress. Akbar was a great rulei-, but it was impossible 
even for Akbar to provide that lie should be succeeded 
by another Akbar. To this defect, inherent in aU per- 
sonal governments, was added another of even greater 
magnitude in the; unsettled rules of succession among 
children by several wives. The bloody contests and tire 
unfeeling murders resulting from this cause distracted, 
and still continue to distract, the best of Mahomedan 
rules, as is painfully witnessed even at the present day, in 
the troubles which surround our ally of Afghanistdn. 

The latter part of almost every reign of the successors of 
Akbar was clouded and unsettled by these contests, and 
when finally the bigoted Aurangvib departed from the 
wise principles of toleration introduced by his great an- 
cestor, and hy cruelties, persecutions, and repeated acts 
of faithlessness alienated the affections of his allies and 
subjects, the Mogul empire began rapidly to dechne. 

After a long and brilliant reign, during Avhich he extended 
the limits of his empire farther than any of his prede- 

n 2 
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ccssoi's, lived to see tlie death of Sivaji, the founder of the 
power that was to .supplant his own; even to wreak ven- 
geance on his successor — this great potent ate, amidst all 
liis Iriuinplis, felt and felt keenly, before he descended 
into his grave, that the , sceptre was departing from the 
Mogul. ‘ Ills last letter,-.,’ says Elidiinstoiie, ‘ .sliowed the 
failure of his hopc.s in thi.s woikl, his dread of tliat to 
come.’ 

Upon the ruin of the Mogul rose the power of the 
Marhatas, whose predatory career forms the third .stage 
in India, n history, For more than a century these active, 
restless, lawless warriors undoubtedly exercised a pre- 
dominant ,sway over Indian affains, holding a, considerable 
extent of territory under their own direct rule, and ex- 
torting contributions from mo,st of the other Governments 
in the country. But their career, wliich was one of 
rapine and plunder, has scarcely any claim to tlic at, tri- 
butes of a settled government, niueli les.s to tho.se of a 
great empire. 

Fi'om the final breaking down of the Marhfitfi con- 
federacy, in 1817, commences die absolute sovereignty 
of the great power which is yet destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future history of this ancient nation. 
The territorial acquisitions and the influence of llu' 
Engli.sh Government commenced from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but its uiidi.sputed suprom!i.cy mid 
claim to empire can properly reckon only from the com- 
plete crip]iling of the Marhiitas in 1817. The time 
whieli has elapsed from that event to the present day 
i,s indeed but short, but the rapid change.s which liave 
taken place, even in thi,s short interval, and the great 
stiides in material and mental progress which have licen 
made, cannot fail to convince the thoughtful native that 
his country has now entered upon a career which has no - 
parallel in its previous history, whilst the stable cliaractcr 
of the government, and the settled principles of its 
action, give the guarantee lliat the career thus com- 
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nieuced is destined to prog] css willioiit material iiitoi’- 
rupliou. Comjoari&ons liave often been cLallenged and 
made between the Mogul and the BiitisU rule in India, 
but 6ucli comparisons between a power wdiicli was still 
ouvelopcd to a cei'lahi degree in barbarism, and one 
which is wielding all the resources, the knowledge, and 
the enlightened principles of a (ivilisation entirely modern 
and very recent, can only be regarded as ostentations. 
There are, however, as already noticed, favourable 
features iu the Mahoraedan rule 'which the English Go- 
vernment ciinnot lay claim to, and which it would be 
profitable for the English statesman to lay to heart. The 
Mahomeclan Cfovernmeut was one Avhich iu every sense 
of the term lived in the country, acting \ipon the people 
and reacted upon by them in t])c most direct manner. 
The splendour of their Courts and the wealth of their 
ai’istocracy redounded to the benefit of the people, 
amongst whom all their acquisitions were si]ent in a 
inamier calculated to stimulate and encourage native art, 
whilst the administration of public affairs was to a great 
extent, if not entirely, in the hands of the iiatives who 
held the principal offices in the civil administi’ation, and 
enjoyed no small shai'e in the commiind of the armies. 
These advantages, Avhich touch the mainspring of national 
life and prohperity, arc necessarily wanting in the British 
sjcslcm, and it must be admitted that, in the opinion of 
the irativos, this detracts somewhat from the benefits 
wbich that system otherwise confei's. The supeiioi* 
science find resources of the British nation have annihi- 
lated whatever native arts or manufactures had been in 
existence, and have introduced nothing in their stead, 
whilst the exclnsiveues.s of their national character and 
the still more exclusive nature of the administrative 
machinery adopted in India, have shiit out the people 
from all share in the political administration of their 
affairs. The British Government, in fact, professes to ad- 
minister the vast vital interests of an extensive nation by 
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means of a foreign agency flucliiatiiig and nncei'Laiu in 
its character, and without availing itself to any con- 
sideralile exloiit of the aid and counsels of the people 
■whose interests are 'mainly affected by its legislation. 

In making tlie.se remark.s T am simply asserting a fact 
to which it is neec.ssary to allude in marking the .striking 
differences between the system of the llritish rule and of 
that winch preceded it : they arc advanced for that pur- 
pose only. Sure I am that the distinguished .statesmen by 
whom the government of British India has been, and 
continues to be administered, had and have no object 
more at heart tha,n the improvement of the countiy and 
the advancement of its people. If tliere should bo any 
doubt upon that subject, the noble despatch of the Duke 
of Argyll, transmitted to India in 1871, would lie isuf- 
ficieut to dissipate it. Tliat despatch contained within it 
the germs of a system by which tJic natives of India will 
be gradually brought more largely into the administrative 
machinery. 

Meauwliile it is a satisfaction to reflect that, owing to 
the more recent policy of the British Government, there 
still survive many native States independent as to their 
internal action, Avhich afford norv, and for years to come 
will continue to afford, some opening for native talent and 
native ambit iou, some opportunities for solving the groat 
question of native advancement. These States, coutriiuiug 
nearly 600,000 square miles, and iuliabited by forty-eight 
millions of people, are .scattered over the different parts 
of India. Tliey are peopled by almost all tJie nationalities 
into which the coimtry is divided. They thus form so 
many centre, s where the Silth, tlm Mahomedan, the 
Rajpiit, tlie Marluita, and tlic Dravidian can each bring 
out to tlie best advantage whatever may be peculiar and 
excellent in his national cliaracter and national institu- 
tions, under the genex'alising influence of Engli,sh prin- 
ciples and English civilisation. Their opportunities for 
this lie essentially in the future. Deprived centuries ago 
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of tlieir inclopendencG, ground down by the Mdrhatas, intbod. 
restored to ease and safety by the British in 1817, they . ghai^ 
had not till williiu the last sixteen years shaken off the 
mistrust engendered partly by a retros])ect of the past, 
but more even by the sight of the absorbing process occa- 
sionally put into action around them. But the Eoyal 
Proclamation transmitted to India by the present Earl of 
Derby in 1859, and the unmistakable manner in which 
the spirit of that proclamation has been carried out, have 
dissipated all alarms. Never were loyalty and good feel- 
ing more widely sjoread amongst the native princes of 
India than at the present moment. The moral influence 
thus gained gives the paramount power opportunities for 
urging the feudatory chiefs to adopt measures of progress 
and liberality. It is to be hoped that in the course of 
time there will be cemented between tliat power and 
its feudatories a confideuce and affection such as can 
be born only of a complete comprehension of the native 
modes of thought on the one side, and an appreciation 
of the great moral ends aimed at by modern civilisation 
on the other. An understanding of that description would 
be the certain prelude to the grounding of a system com- 
pared to which that even of Akbar was ‘ the baseless fabric 
of a vision.’ Wlien not only the higher governing classes 
— who already appreciate the truth — but tlie great mass 
of Englishmen employed in India shah have schooled 
themselves to believe that real predominance consists 
alone, not in belonging to a mis-called dominant race, but 
in predominance in learning, in abihty, in the higher 
mental qualities and moral powers of a man, irrespective 
of his colour, his nationality, and his creed ; when, too, 
the native shall have completely learned, as he is fast 
learning, that to take part in the affairs of the present age 
it will be necessary to abandon prejudices which restrict 
his progress, then oidy may we feel confident that India 
is entei’ing upon a path which will tend to her advance- 
ment in greatness, and open out careers for her sons. 
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JudgiDg from the increasing numbers of thoughtful mijidh 
•who now-a-days devote Ihcmsclves to the consideration 
of these important questious, tlic subject will, it is 
certain, sooner or later attract earnest attention, and be 
treated in a manner which its importance demands. 
MeanwliiJe it is possible that the task may be facilitated 
by a sketch giving au iasight into tlic past career and 
history of the hTative States. That career, ili must, bo 
owned, displays little of the action ol' the peojdo, but, 
like the history of all Governments of tlie ])aHt, consists 
simply in the wars, the exploits, and the successions of 
their rulers. But the story is by no means wauling in 
events of interest, or in indications of life and vitality cal- 
culated in many instances to excite the pride of the vuh'rs 
and the ruled of these States in their jiast. And pride in 
the past, I need hardly say, affords the best guarantee for 
development and improvement in the future. 
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tJDAIPUli or MKWjVE. 

Abba — U|CU scj. iiiibs. Population — 1,161,400. 

RnvEmiE — About 4,000,000 rupcos,'’. 

‘With tlio exception of Jaisalmir/ writes the learned 
author ol' tlie ‘Annals and Antiquitie.s of Eajastlidn,’ 

‘ MewAr is the only clyna,sty of these races which has 
oul lived eight centuries of foreign domination in tlie same 
lands where conquest placed them. The RAuti still pos- 
sesses nearly the same extent of territory ■wliich his 
ancestors lield when the conqueror from Ghizni first 
crossed the “ blue waters” of the Indus to invade India ; 
while the other fiimilies now ruling in the north-west of 
EajAsthau are the relics of ancient dynasties driven from 
their pristine seat.s of power, or other minor branches 
who have erected their own fortunes. This chcumstance 
adds to the dignity of the EAuAs, and is the cause of the 
general homage they receive, notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion of their power. Though we cannot give the princes 
of Mewar an ancestor in the Persian hToshirvan, nor 
assert so confidently as Sir Thomas Eoe his claims to 
descent from the celebrated Porus, the opponent of 
Alexander, we can carry him into regions of antiquity 
more remote than the Persian, and which would satisfy 
the most fastidious in respect to ancestry.’ 

The origin of the family of the present EAnA of 
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IJclaipdr is lost in antiquity. According to the, best 
authenticated tradition, the sovereign of that part of the 
country had been treacherously murdered in the second 
century of the CJiristian era. His liivouriLe wife, wlio 
was absent at the time, alone escaped tlie general 
slaughter. She was then pregnant, and in due course 
gave birth to a .son. As soon after his birtb as was jirac- 
ticable she made over the boy to a Brahman woman, with 
directions that he should be brought up as a .Brahman. 
She then mounted the pile to rejoin her lost lord. Tlic 
boy wa.s Bappii Eawnl, the ancestor of the Kanhs of 
Udaipur. 

Brought up as a Blnl, amongst the Bliiis, the child 
soon became known as the most daring son of the forest. 
He killed birds, cha.sed wild beasts, and was the leader of 
his comrades in all their exploits. One day, after a deed 
of more tliaii ordinary daring, the youths who accompanied 
him declared they would elect him as their King, One 
of them, to note their choice, cut his finger, and with the 
blood issuing from the wound made the royal mark on 
his forehead.^ They then repaired to the chief of the 
tribe, who confirmed all that they had done. 

On attaining manhood Bappu Ilawul sought a tvider 
field for his operations. He established a great reputa- 
tion, connected himself by marriage with the royal house 
of Miilwti, expelled the ‘ barbarians ’ who had usurped 
his family domains, and finally fixed the seat of his 
government at CMtor, where he ruled the whole of 
Eajpiitfiua. He died at the patriarchal age of a hundred 
years.‘^ 

’ Tills reniarliable ceremonial is from a Ohohtin Efljpitt by a Blnl 
still kept up, a Ehil being still the mother, -was sacrificed, Ins throat 
principal actor in the investiture, being- cut, aud his body tliro-wn into 
and the material used for marking the river. — Vich An Ilidoricnl 
beinghiso^vn blood. Itis stated also, /Sketch of the Frinces of India. 
and there canbeno doubt of the fact, 1833. 

that the custom -was adhered to forty ’The legend adds that, ‘ ad- 
yems ago,^ that -whenever the Bana vanced in years, ho abandoned his 
of tidaipfir crossed the Mahi river, children and his counti-y, carried his 
an individual, of a tribe descended arms -west to Khorassau, and there 
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1 liave slalcd that the legend records the birth of 
BappiiEawul as having taken place in the second century 
oi the Christian era; but later investigations liave proved 
beyond a doubt that he reigned in the eighth century, 
his capture of Cliitor having taken ])lacc about 728 a.d. 
Between him and Samdrsi, the twenty-third king of his 
race, occurs a break of nearly five hundred years. Of 
the events of these years the industry of Colouel Tod 
has obtained a trace, but it would be foreign to my present 
pur])osc to enter upon a .subject so vast and so remote. 
Samfirsi, who flourished in the twelfth century, wa.s a 
great warrior. The bard of the period describes him as 
being the ‘ Ulysses of the lio,st ; brave, cool, and .skilful in 
the fight ; prudent, wise, and eloquent iu council ; pious 
on all occasions ; beloved by his own chiefs, and revered 
by the va,s.sal.s of the Chohaii.’ In alliance with his 
brotlier-indaw Pritliwi-Eaj, the liindii King of Delhi, 
Sanuirsiwent forth to meet the Tartar invaders of India. 
The battle which ensued lasted three days (1193) and 
terminated in the defeat of the Hindiis, and the death of 
Sami-irsi and all his chiefs. 

Saraarsi was succeeded by his son Kama, and he, a 
few years later, by his cousin Eahap, son of Samdrsi’s 
brother. Thrs prince first changed the title of the 
Sovereign of tJdaiprir from Etiwul to Edna, by which it 
has ever since been known. 

Urom Eahap to Ldkamsi, a space of half a century, 
nine prince, s of Chitor were crowned. Of these nine, .six 
feU in battle. This period is described by contemporary 
annali,sts as a period of ‘ confusion and strife within and 
without.’ I therefore pass it over. 

Edna Ld,kam.si succeeded to his father’s throne in 
1275. It was during his reign that Ohitor had the first 
experience of Mahoraedan invasion. Wliilst he was 
yet a lad, his uncle, the Eegenb Bhim,si, beat off an attack 
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cstfl,blislieil liiniself and married new wliom lie had a numerous oflepring,’ 
•wives among the harbarians, by —Tod. 
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of Alla-u-din, King of Delhi, upon ChiLor. But in 1 303 
Lhe attack wat, Tcnewed Tlic Ikiiiti, ,suitouik1c(I hy 
all Ills sous but one — and that one he had soni away lo 
preserve the duratiou of his race — alter dcfendijig lhe 
place to the utmost, met the assailants in lhe larcacli and 
carried death into, or met it in, the ranks of the enom)'. 
Yet the surviving son did not despair. IIo had, too, with 
him the sou of hi,s eldest brother, the renowned Iliimij’, 
destined to be the saviour of his couulry. Noticing the 
capacity of the latter, the Dana resigned in a short time 
the kine-dom in his favour. Left untrammelled, Puiuii. 
Hamir soon made the country .so unpleasant to Alla-u-din 
that that prince wa.s glad to make over Chitor to Mal- 
deo, the Eajpiit chief of Jiilor, whom he had enrolled 
amongst his va.s.sals, and to return to Delhi. In a llnv 
years (1313) Hamir recovered the capital of his ancestors, 
and, it is asserted by the Hindu writers, defeated and took 
prisoner the successor of Alla-d-dln, who was marching l.o 
recover Chitor; nor did he release his captive until lie had 
surrendered four conquered district.s and paid a lakh of 
rupees and a hundred elephants for his ransom. Under 
the rule of this great prince, Lhe glories of HajpLiUind 
revived. He was the sole Hiudh prince of power left in 
India. All the ancient dynasties had been crushed ; and 
the ancestors of the present prince.s of Jodhpiir and 
Jaipur, and many others, brought their levies, paid 
homage, and obeyed the summons of the great ruler who 
had asserted the valoiu- of the Hindus, and established 
their rule in the part of India most congenial to them. 

The administration of Hamir is stated to have been 
mild and paternal, and to have brought great prosperity 
to his subjects. He died, full of years, in 1306, ‘ leaving 
a name, still honoured in Mewar, as one of the vviscst and 
most gallant of her princes, and bequeathing a well- 
established and extensive power to his son.’ ^ 

The son, Khaitsi Ednd, was a worthy successor of hi.s 

* Tod’s MdjditMn, 
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great father. lie added to his dominions by several con- 
quests, and even obtained a victory over the Emperor - — ^ 
Humayun at Bakrdl. Unhappily he was slain in a 
family broil with his vassal, the chief of Bunaoda, whose 
daughter he Avas about to espouse.^ 

He Avas succeeded (1383) by Lakha Eand, an able 
man, a capable Avurrior, and a great patron of the arts. 

He, too, increased his dominions ; but, more than that, he 
settled his frontier, and discovered and worked silver mines 
in Jaoara. He was, likewise, victorious against the lla- 
homedan King of Delhi, Mahomed Shah Lodi, but in 
driving tlrat monarch’s army from Gya Avas slain. His 
name still lives as of the ruler who Avas at once tire 
patron of arts and the benefactor of his country. 

The death of Lakha Haua left the throne to a minor, 
Mdkalji. llis riglits were zealously guarded in ]ii,s early 
youth by his older brother Chouda, self-escludcd from 
the inheritance.^ On his coming of age, he evinced all 
the higli qualities of his race, and he achieved no incon- 
siderable renown in the field ; but in the midst of his 
Lriuin])hs lie was assassinated at Madaria by his nudes. 


‘ Tod’.s lldjiUtMn, 

“ Tho Uislory of tlin self-exclii- 
sioii of Clioiida in curious. It is 
thus told by Oolonul Tod: — ‘Ijaklia 
Ih'fcil was advanced in yoars, liia 
son.s and gi'and8nn.s estnhlislu'd in 
suitable domains, wbim “ tlio cocoa 
nut came" from llinmul, Prince of 
Miirwdr, to alliaimo bis danplitei' with 
Clioiida, boir of Mdwar. AVhen tbo 
onibiasy was auiiounced, Ohondn 
wn.? ab.sout, and the old chief was 
seated in bis cbnir of state, sur- 
rounded by bid court. Tlio moa- 
smin'er of TTymen was oourteously 
received by Loikba, wlio observed 
that Cbomla would aorai return and 
take the gage; “for,” added bo, draw- 
ing bi.s fingers over bis monstaobios, 
“ J don’t auppn.se you send such plaj'- 
tbing's to an old greybeard like me," 
This sally waa of eour.se applauded 
and ropoatodi but Cbonda, oirencled 


at delicacy being aaeriliced to wit, 
declined accepting the symbol wbieli 
bi.a father biid oven in jest suppoai'd 
might be intended for him ; and as it 
could not bo returned without iusnlt 
to llinmul, the old Ibma, incensed 
at hie son’s obstinacy, agreed to 
accept it himself, provided Cbonda 
would swear to renounce bis birth- 
right in the ovoiit of bi.s having a 
son, and be to the child but tie iirst 
of bis “I>aji)ut8.” He swore to ful- 
lil his father’s wishes.' 

Right loyally he observed them. 
But it was nn unfortunate policy that 
required the sacritieo. The right of 
]3rimog'onitltra wu.s compromi.sed, and 
the making the elder branch of tbo 
family a powerful vassal clan with 
claims to the throne proved more 
disa.sti'ous in its oonsoquences than 
the arms of the Moguls and the 
Marbatas. 
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the natural brotliers of liia father, for au unintentional 
offence.^ 

The successor of Mhkalji was Kumblio Eiinh ( 1419). 
He is reported to have been one of the al)lcst princes wlio 
ever sat upon a throne. Tie possessed, it is said, the 
energy of liainir, the artistic taste.s of Laklia, and a 
genius as comprehensive as eithei’, and lie was more for- 
tunate. As a warrior he was unsurpassed amongst Hindh 
sovereigns. He inflicted, in 1410, a terrible defeat upon 
the alhed Mahomedan sovereigns of MalwA and Gujrat, 
taking the former prisoner, and ‘ setting him at liberty 
not only witliout ransom, bnt with gifts.’ Subse(|nently 
he defeated the forces of the King of Delhi, erected thirty- 
two fortresses for the defence of his dominions, and 
fortified the pusses. He was a man of literary tastes, and 
a poet himself. Hor, considering that he married tlie 
most beautiful Hindii princess of the age, can he he I'c- 
garded as insensible to female beauty, 

Kumbho Ediid had enjoyed a prosperous reign of 
fifty years when (1523) he was assassinated by his son ! 
The cause of the parricidal net was simply lust to rolgu. 

The parricide, by name tJdA, but known in the aunals 
as Hatihro or the Murderer, did indeed succeed, but ho 
ruled but a short time. In the four years of his adminis- 
tration he lowered the character of his race and diminished 
the gloiy of his country. He was driven from the country 
by his brother Haemal, and, fieeing to Delhi, was struck 
dead by lightning. 

Haemal succeeded in 1474. His first act was to defeat 
the King of Delhi, who had espoused the cause of Jiis 
nephews, in a pitched battle. He then pardoned the 
nephews, who became faithful and valiant subjects. He, 
was very successful likewise in the wars lie carried on 
with the Mahomedan lung of MAlwa. Enforlunatcly his 
domestic hajipiness was marred by the disunion amoug.st 
his sons. The episode recounting their feuds is one of 

1 Tod. 
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ilic most interesting and instructive in tire annals of Edj- 
pfitdiiii, but it would be out of place in lliis volume^ 
Eaemal Eand died, after a prosperous reign, in 1509. 
He was succeeded by his son, Sanga Eana. ‘ With this 
prince,’ writes Colonel Tod, ‘ Mewar reached the summit 
of her prosjDerity. To u.se their own metaphor, “ he was 
the urn on the pinnacle of her glory.” From him we 
shall witness this glory on the wane ; and, though many 
rays of splendour illuminated her declining career, they 
served but to gild the ruin.’^ 

Some idea of the glory of Sanga Eand may be gathered 
fi’om the enumeration of the retinue by which he was 
followed when he marched to the battle-field. ‘ Eighty 
thousand horses,’ writes the authority ah-eady quoted, 

‘ seven Edjds of the highest rank, nine Edos, and one 
hundred and four chieftains bearing the title of Edwul and 
Edwiit, witli live hundred war elephants, followed him to 
the field. The Princes of Mdrwdr and Ambar did Ihin 
homage, and the Edos of Gwdliar, Ajinir, Sikri, Eadsen, 
Kalpi, Cliauderl, Bfmdi, Gagraon, Eamphra, and Abu 
served him as trilrutaries or held of him as chief.’ 

Sanga Ednd was a great ruler. His first act was to 
allay the disoi'ders occasioned by the intestine feuda of his 
family. He then organised his forces to repulse the in- 
vasion of the Mahomedans from Delhi and Mdlwd. These 
lie defeated in eighteen pitched battles, in two of which 
— those of Bakrdl and Ghatolli — he was opposed by 
Ibrahim Lodi in person. But the invasion of the famous 
.Baber came then to decide whether Hindostan was to be 
the spoil of the Mussulman or appanage of the Hindh. 
Yictoiy seemed at first to smile on the latter. When the 
vanguards of the two armies met at Kaiuia, near Sikri, 
on Eebruaiy 11, 1527, the Tartar invaders, though re- 
inforced from their main body, were repulsed with heavy’' 
loss, ‘ If,’ writes Elphiustone, ‘ the Edna had pressed on 
during the first panic it is probable he would have ob- 
' Vich Tod’s SuJnstMn, * 
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tained an easy victory ; he chose to ■withdraw to his 
eiicampinent after his success, and thus allowed Bdber 
ample time to take up a po.sition and to fortify his camp, 
so as lo make it a difficult matter to assail him.’ 

On March 16 folio-wing, the decisive battle took place. 
Baber sallied from his entrenchments, at the head of all 
his army, and attacked tlie Hindus at Biana. For several 
hours the battle raged fiercely, but, when the result was 
most doubtful, the chief of Baysin, by name Silkiidi, wlio 
commanded tlie van of the Hindvi lio.sL, deserted to the 
enemy, and Sanga Edna was forced to retire from the 
field, himself 'u'-ounded and the choice.st of his chieftains 
slain. He retreated towards the hills of Mewdr, having 
announced his fixed determination never to rc-cuier Chitor 
but with victory. Had his life been spared lie might have 
redeemed the pledge, but the year of his defeat was the 
last of his oxi.steuce. He died at Baswn, on the frontier 
of Me-war, not without suspicion of poi.son, 

It is, perhaps, not unfitting to record in this place the 
account given of the personal form and qualities of one who 
was not only the most famous representative of the most 
ancient exi, sting dynasty in the world, but also the most 
famous Hindu sovereign in India. ‘ Sanga Hand ’ — writes 
the author of the ‘ Edjdsthdn ’ — ‘ was of the middle stature, 
blit of great muscular strength ; fair in complexion, with 
nnnsually large eyes, which appear to be peculiar to his 
descendants. He exhibited at his death but the frag- 
ments of a warrior. One eye was lost in the broil with 
his brother, an arm in the action with the Lckli Iling of 
Delhi, and he was a cripple owing to a limb being broken 
by a cannon ball in another, while he counted eighty 
wounds from the sword or lance on various parts of his 
body. He wa.s celebrated for energetic enterprise, of 
which his capture of Mdzaffer, King of Mdlwd, is a cele- 
brated instance ; and his successful stonn of the almost 
impregnable Einthambor, though defended by the im- 
perial General, Ali, gained him great renown. He erected 
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a bviiall palace at Ivaui'ia, ou tlie line which he determined 
should be the uortheru limit of Mcwiir, mid, had lie been 
&ucceeded by <a prince possessed of liis foresight and judg- 
ment, Biiber’s descendants miglit not have retained tlic 
sovereignty of India.’ 

Siinga Eana ivas succeeded, in 1530, by his eldest sur- 
viving sou, Eatna Ednii. Ifo reigned only live years, but 
before he died had tlic .satisfaction of seeing Baber depart, 
leaving the territories of his father uudimiiiished. He 
was succeeded, in 1535, by his brother Bikramajit. This 
pihice was daring and foolhardy, but without talent. 
Defeated in the held by Balnklur, Iling of Gujrat, lie ivas 
besieged by that mouarcli in Chitor. Tliis famous capital, 
after a desperate and bloody defence, was taken and 
sacked. But Bahadur, aummoued to move against Hu- 
imiyuu, soon left his conquest, and Bila’amajit Eana 
recovered his capital. But he had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. Ills insolence to his nobles caused a 
rebellion. lie was deposed and put to death, and Banbir, 
natural son of the brother of Saiiga lldnii, ajipoiuted to 
reign in his stead. Banbir Eana reigned, however, onlj’’ 
until siu'li time as the postliuinous sou of SangaEiinii was 
able to assert his rights. The name of this prhicf' was 
Udai Singh. Tie ascended the throne in 1511-2. He was 
a weak, yielding character, born to be ruled by others. 
Such characters are msually governed by the daring and 
the unscrupulous. Edai Singh Eana was no exception 
to the rule. Attacked in 1568 by the great Akbar, his 
capital, ilftev another desperate defence, again .succumbed, 
tklai Singh fled to the forests of Eajpipli, and died there 
I* four years later, after an unhappy and inglorious reign. 

lii.s sou, Perhip Eami, ‘succeeded to the titles and 
honours of an illustrious house, hut without a capital, 
without resources — his kindred and clans dispirited by 
reverses.’ He possessed, however, many of the noble 
qualities of his grandfather, hlcver despairing, nobly 
.supported by his adherents, the princes and clansmen of 
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llie family, he established liimself at Komulmlr, and re- 
organised the country for a prolonged struggle with the 
invader. Alone of all tlic sovereign princes of Pu'ijpuLand 
he refused to ally his house with tlie Mogul, lie lohised 
this ‘ degradation,’ as he cousidered it, wliilst yet struggling 
for existence ; even wlien he saw the sovereign of Joilhpiir 
enriched by four provinces, bringing with them a revenue 
of nearly 10,00,0(10 rujiees, for merely making the con- 
cession. But vh'tue did not remain always unrewarded. 
It is true that in the ]ilain of Huldighiit (1576) he met 
witli a crushing defeat from the son of Alcbar, afterwards 
his successor ; and, after a scries of encounters witli ad- 
verse fortune, determined, witli his family and trusting 
friends, to abandon Mewar, and found another kingdom on 
the Indus. lie had already set out, when tlic unexampled 
devotion of his minister placed in his hands the means of 
continuing tlie contest. Turning upon his adversaries, he 
smote them in tlie hinder part, and in one short cam- 
paign (1686) recovered all Mewdr — Olhtor, Ajmir, and 
Mandelgarli fdone excepted. Cut off h’om Chitor, he 
established a new capital at tidaipur, a place ivhich sub- 
sequently gave its name to the kingdom. He died in 
1597, leaving behind him a rejmtation for ‘undaunted 
heroism, indexible fortitude, that which “ keeps heroism 
bright,” and perseverance.’ 

Amra Eaua, the eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
of tJdaipur. He was too fond of ease and dignity to be 
a great warrior, but he did, nevertherless, achieve some 
great things. In 1608 he defeated the Imperial - army at 
Deweir. Jehdngir, to revenge himself, made over Chitor 
to Siigra, uncle of Amra, but who had deserted his 
family. But the exjieriment failed. Sugra reigned iii 
solitary gi'andeim for eight years, without conciliating a 
single Edjput noble. Then his conscience smote him, 
and he restored Chitor to its rightful owner. With 
that fortress the Eand acquired no less than eighty of 
the chief towns or fortresses of Mewdr. 

Bui a great trial was awaiting him. The Prince 
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Kliiinn, afterwards tlie Emperor f'ludi JeliAu, was about cHvp. 

to invade his dominions. Again did the Eaiui collect all liib ■ - 

disposable forces, ‘ the might of their hills.’ Ent all ^vas 
in vain. Ho could not ro.sist the overwhelming force of 
the Moguls, and after seeing his cities capturccl and his 
lauds laid waste, sued for peace. What followed is thus 
recorded by the Emperor Jehaiigir hinrself : ‘ On Sunday, 
the 2Gth, the Eana, -with respect and due attention to 
etiquette, as other vassals of the empire, paid his respects 
to my son, and presented a celebrated rub}'-, well known 
in possession of this house, and various arms inlaid with 
gold ; witli seven elephants of great price, which alone 
remained after those formerly captured, and also nine 
horses as tribute My son received him with princely 
generosity and courtesy, when the Eaiia, taking my sou 
by the knee, begged to be forgiveiu He raised his head, 
and gave him every kind of assurance and pi’otoction, and 
pi’esented Jiim with suitable khiluts, aa elephant, horses, 
and a sword.’ 

In other ros[)C('ts Shah Jehau treated the Eanii with 
great generosity. He restored to him all the count] y 
concpiered since Ihc time of Akbar, and 3'aised his son, 

Karran, to a high rank amongst the military chiefs of the 
empire. 

Eut the disgrace had ci'U.slied the heart of Amra 
] hiua. He abdicated shcnlly afterwards in favour of Kar- 
ran, and shut himself up in a palace ti mile outside the 
city of Hdaipur, nor did he once again ci’oss its tlireshold. 

KaiTiiu Eana ascended the throne of hi.s ancestors iu 
1G21. In the rebellion of Khurm (Slmh Jehau) against 
his father, Jehiingir, lie took the part of Khiirm, and 
afforded him an asylum at Hdaipnr. This cuct of grati- 
tude to QUO who had been kind to his father did not affect 
the feelings of Jehanglr towards him. He died after a 
peaceful reigu in 1628, 

His son, Jtiggtd Singh, succeeded him. Eegard- 
iiig this prince, the Emperor Jehanglr recorded in his' 

c 3 
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memoirs, wlieu tlie prince visited him at the age of twelve 
years, that ‘ his couutenimce carried the impression of liis 
illustrious extraction.’ He reigned twenty-six years — 
years of uninterrupted tranquillity. To him Udaijuir is 
indebted for those inagnilicent works whicli bear his 
name. A full description of tlic.se is given by Tod in Ids 
‘ Annals of Kajiisthan.’ T, who iuive .seen them, can bea]- 
■witne.s.s to the accuracy of Ills descriptioji. 

Eaj Singh Eana, his son, succeeded liira in 1054. This 
prince showed his higli blood by bearing oil' a,s Ids bride 
a lldjput lady of the house of Marwar, 'who, solicited in 
alliance by the bigoted Mahomedan Anrangzib, liad aji- 
pealed to the chivalry of the Edna, sending him this 
message : ‘Is the swan to be the mate of the stork ? — a 
Eajpiitm', pure in blood, to be wife to the nioukey-fuced 
barbarian ? ’ Eaj Singh attacked and cut uji tlio inqierla] 
guards sent I'or the lady, and carried her oIT as hi.s bride 
to Edaipur. 

But he wa.s to come to issue with .A.urangzib on 
grounds upon Avhich lie was even mom ab.solutcdy in 
the right. About the year 1670 it pleased tliat fanati- 
cal prince to re-imposc a tax called the jezia, i.o., a 
poll-tax on unbelievers in Malioincdau orthodoxy. This 
act of bigotry roused a very bitter feeling amongst tin; 
Hindus generally, but especially so in the heart of 
their representative sovereign, the Ednd orUdai[)iir. IL; 
Avrote the noblest letter AA'hich a man undei' such cir- 
cumstances could pen, and sent it to Aurangzib.^ Hut 
this letter lashed Aurangzib to fury. He summoned hi.s 
f-ons and his vassals from all part.s of India, and dashed 
upon Udaipiir. But Eaj Singh was more than a imitcli 
even for his hardened Avarriors. Eetreating bcfoj'o his 
advanced troops, he drcAV them into the recc.sses of the 
country, and then ovcfAvlielincd them. Finally, after 
more than one great victory, lie forced Aurangzib to quit 
his country, and carried the Avar into regions ruled by 
' Appendix A. 
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tlie MaliomodauH. lie died in 1 G81, when a projected 
peace, higiicd Ly Int. successor, had afford(‘d him the cer- 
Liiinty that Ihs labours Jiad not been in vain, He is de- 
sciibod as having possessed, in war, in chivalrous feeling, 
and in love of art, the qualities wliich most adorn a man. 

Jai Singh Eana succeeded liis father, and signed the 
peace alluded to Avith Auraugzib — a peace by which the 
riglit of imposing the jezia rvas renounced. Jai Singh 
had shown capacity in early youth, but he became in- 
dolent and uxorious. His reign is almost entirely a 
reign of domestic broils. He died in 1700, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ami’a, who had been in revolt against 
him. 

Amra II. reigned sixteen years. His x’ule is chiefly 
remarkable fox' the formation of a league amongst the 
EajpLit ]30wera to defend themselves against the Mahome- 
dans. But this league was unfortunately accompanied 
by conditions certain to breed, and which did breed, ^ 
iirteruedne quarrels. These quarrels led in their tui’ii to 
appeals to a stronger poAver, and it natimally happened 
that the sti'onger poAver took advantage of the quarrels 
and the appeals to help itself. It Avill be seen hoAv tJdai- 
]Aur suffered from this cause. Such sufferings, however, 
occurred subsequeutty to the demise of Eana Amra II., 
AV'hich event took place in ihe year 1716. 

Efina Sangrtim Singh .succeeded his hither and reigned 
till 1734. Under his rule McAvar Avas respected, and the 
greater part of her lost territory Avas regained. He aa'us 


^ This iriplo nlliaiice was formed 
totween tlia Itiijas of Jaiinlr and 
.lodtipur nil the one side, and the 
Itilna of "Udaipur on tlie other. By 
it all coniiootion Ai’ith tlie Mog'ul 
empire, domesiic or politiral, was 
renouncacl. Nuptial engageinenta 
hetween the cmitracting parties, re- 
nounced hy L'diiipiir sincia tho time 
of Akbar, Vero to be renewed, It 
was stipulated that the .sous of such 
iiiarringca should he heirs, or if tho 


issue were feiu.alea, they should 
noA'^cr bo dishonoured hy being mar- 
ried to a hlogul. 

But the remedy was avoibb than 
the disease. It was .a sacrifice of the 
rights of primogeniture, introducing 
doinestie strife, and alteinately 
giving iugresa to the linrhatiis ns 
partisans and umpires in family dis- 
pute.?— a position of which these 
knew well how to take full advan- 
tage. 
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PART a patriarclial ruler, wise, jiNt, and inflexible, sLeacly in 

his application to biibiue,ss, and an excellent fnuincior. 

lie Lad the good fortune lo he served by an cxcclleni 
ininistcr, Ifobari Das PaucluMi. 

liana Jnggut Singh II., Ills son and successor, revived 
the defensive alliance with tlie llajjiut States, previously 
negotiated by Eauti Aiura. lie Avas too fond of ])lea- 
sure to govern. He preferred, it is said, an elejihaut 
fight to warfare. Hence, under liis rule, tJie kingdom 
passed Ihrough a i-apid .stage of decline. He Avas embar- 
rassed in the finst place by the Avaut of cohesion amongst 
the Eajputs engendered by the rivaby of their iiriiice.s, 
then by the groA\dug ]AOAver and increasing audacity of 
the Marhfitas. Then, instead of trusting, as his ancestors 
had done, to the A'alour of the Eajpiit.s, he must needs 
call in the aid of Mulhar Edo Holkar to fight his battles. 
These causes contriliuted to give the Miirhatiis a firm 
hold on Ediasthuu, and Avheu Edna Juggut Singh died, 
ill 1752, the abasement of his country was .sealed. 

Edna Pertd Singh II. lived three inglorious years. 
During the Avholc period tidaipfir Avas subject to inva- 
sions from the Mailidtas, conducted in succession by 
SutAvaji, Jaiikoji, and Eagondth Edo. Edud Edj Siagli 
II. .succeeded his lather in 1755. He reigned seven 
years, during Avhich the country became so imjiovcrishcd 
by invasions of, and A\-ar contributioms imjjoscd by, the 
Mai'hatiis, that the Edna aa^is compelled to a.sk peciaiiaiy 
aid from tlic Brahman collector of the tribute, to enable 
him to marry the Eahtdr chieftain’s daughter! To such 
a low ebb had the country fallen ! 

His uncle, Edna Arsi, succeeded him iii 1762. Tlic 
ungovernable temper of this prince and Ins insolent be- 
havioin to the highest nobles of hi.s country caused 
the greatest misfortunes. Hot only did the nobles rebel 
and support the claims of a piutender to the throne 
but Sindhia, Holkar, and the Edja of Jodhpur, takim-' 
advantage of the distractions of the country, made the 
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most of their oppoi'tuuiLj’-. la the ten ye;u’'> of his reign 
Ih'uifi Arsi lost ill war six of his most iuiportaut clistricls, 
besides having to pay large sums in contributions. Ah 
tiiongh, thanks to the liflelitjr and daring spirit evinced 
l^y a leading merchant, Amra Chand, lie triumphed 
over the pretender, lie did not e.scape the vengeance hi.s 
ci'iiclty and iusolenco had provoked from the spear of the 
assassin, lie Avas murdered in 1772. 

Ilis son and successor, Eana Hamir, was as unfortu- 
nate as his father. Tlironghoiit his reign ‘ the demorali- 
sation of Meweir Avas complete : her fields Avere deluged 
Avith blood, and her soil Avas the prey of every paltry 
invader.’^ Eebellion and invasion went- hand in hand, 
and though these Avero rejire&scd and subdued during 
the lifetime of the noble minister, Amra Chand — a 
man of Avbom it can be recorded that, though many 
years virtual ruler of Udaipur, he did not leave behind 
him ‘funds sulficiout to cover the funeral expenses,’ 
and Avhose splendid reputatiou still lives — yet, after his 
death, confusion became Avorse confounded, and six more 
districts Avere wrenclied from the falling kingdom. 

His brother, Puiria Bbim Smgh, succeeded iu 1778. 
He enjoyed a long reign of fifty years. It lias ]>een said 
of liim that in the course of this period be Avitnessed 
greater changes and reverses of fortune than any prince 
of his illustrious bouse. A iid it is true. Prom bis acces- 
sion to the period of the Marhata Avar Avith the Eng- 
lish his conntry experienced a treatment not dissimilar 
to that Avhich had been meted out to it under bis imme- 
diate predecessors. It is true that reverses Avere tinged by 
occasional gleams of good fortune, but these were few and 
far betAveen. It might have been hoped that the humi- 
liation of the two leading MfirhAta poAvers by Lake and 
Wellesley, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Avould have procured some respite for Udaipur. But the 
contrary happened. The introduction by Lord Oorn- 

‘ Tod, 
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PANT 'vvallis of ilie non-intorvention system left that and other 
Phijput countries a prey to the raids of Bindliia, llollvar, 
Amir Khan, and subsequently of the I’indaris. To such 
a slate of dependency and distress was Llio iiiimi eventu- 
ally reduced, that he — the head of all thcilindii dynasties 
— was forced to owe to Zalim Singh, I’eg'cnt of Kota, the 
receipt of an allowance, for his .supiiort, of a thousand 
rupees a month. This state of degradation cxjiosed him 
to the insults of his nobles and feudatories, the more 
powerful of whom retired to tlicir forts, and directed all 
their efforts, not to save the kingdom, but to maintain 
their own domains.-*^ 

This state of things lasted till the end of the Piiulari 
war in 1817. The consequence was that when the British 
array, in the course of that campaign, entered Mewfu', 
they found its fields laid waste and its cities ruined, 
the authority of the KAua set at naught, all tlio elements 
of social order dissolved, or in the course of rapid dis- 
solution. 

A remedy was at once applied. The Britisli Qoveru- 
inent took the country of tJdaipur under its ])rotection, 
convened the nobles, and prevailed upon them to restore 
the territories they had usurped from the Ikiiui, Avhilst 
he, on his part, promised to protect their rights. With 
respect to the British, the Eanii engaged to acknowledge 
their supremacy, to abstain from political correspondence, 
to submit disputes to their arbitration, and to pay ono- 
foiirth of the revenue as tribute for five years, tbej-eafter 
three-eighths ha perpetuity. The treaty embodying tlicse 
conditions was .signed on January 13, 1817, and the 
following month the several bauds of plunderers and 
Marhatd horse were expelled the Eana’s territories. 

The disorganisation in the administration had, however, 
become so rooted that necessity forced upon the officer 
first nominated as BritisJa Agent.— the Colonel Tod from 

, kSri' the Eana's the struggle foi’ who.90 hand ruined 
beautiful dangMer, Kisbna Komari, Ttdjputauaj vide Appendix C. 
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wliosG exhaustive work T Jiave so largely quoted — the 
whole conduct of aflairs. The reforms lie introduced 
•were so beneficial, that, in the course of three years, 
Avliihst greatly ameliorating the condition of tlie children 
of tlie soil, tlicy almost doubled the revenue. Having 
thus pi'actically demonstrated tlie mode in wliicli it was 
possible to adminislei' aflairs, Colonel Tod, by direction 
of his Government, trairsferred the reins to the native 
authorities of Hdaipur. The experiment was not satis- 
factory, In the two succeeding years large debts were 
incurred, the revenues were anticipated, the tribute to 
the British Government left unpaid. Again were the 
officers of the State put into leading strings, and good 
inanagcment re-introduced. Again, too, in 1826, •was the 
administration rc-transferred to the native authorities. 
Once more, nnfortunatoly, failure supervened. In the 
course of a few inouth.s disorder reigned rampant, and 
the ]’evenuc fell almost to the same low ffgure from 
which it had been raised by tlie decided measui'es taken 
in 1818. ‘Within a few mouths the extravagance and 
o])pres,sion became a,s great as they had ever been before, 
and the roads became almost impassable to single tra- 
vcller.s,’ ^ 

Bhlm Singh died in 1828, and avus succeeded by his 
son JoAvan Singh. Tire new ruler Avas, unfortunately, a 
man of no cliaracter, addicted to vicious habits and low 
pur, suits. It can be easily imagined that under .such a 
rule State affairs did not prosper. Within a fcAv years of 
]ii,s accessioli the tribute again fell heavily into arrear, the 
State became overwhelmed with debt, and tliere accrued 
an annual deficit of two lakhs of rupees. To such an 
extent Ava,s raaladministi’ation carried that the Eana had 
to be Avarued that unless he could keep his engagements 
with the British Government a territorial or other suffi- 
cient securiiy Avonid be required. 

The same year that JoAvau Singh received this warning, 
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' Aitcliisrm's Treatm. 
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TAU'C 1838, he cliod wiUiouL natural hsue. Ills adopted son, 

, i’p . Kaua Sirdar Singh, suceeedccl him. lie was a liavsli, 

overbearing iiuiu, very unpopular with Ins chiefs. He 
(lied ill 1842, before the financial enibarrassmciits be- 
qiieatlied to him by his .succcssoi’s had been cleared o(f. 

His younger brother, Ihinii Suriip Singli, succeeded 
to the throne. To relieve his govermiient, the Brilisli 
reduced til e Iributc to two laklis of rupees annually (June 
184G). His reign of nine years is chiefly noliceablo for 
the continual contests in which he was engaged with his 
feudatory chiefs, most, of Avhom, descendants of former 
Pu'mas, possessed exclusive privileges, on which tlie Kfuiii 
attoiniAted to iufrinae. These disputes were finally settied 
in 18G1. 

Ill that year Surui) Sing'll died, and wns Huccecdetl 
by his nepliew Sambhii Singh, vdio Avas a iniuoi'. The 
administration Avas fu'st entrusted to a council of regency, 
aided by the advice of the Political Agent. Put the mem- 
bers of the council soon exhibited signs of turbulent op- 
position and misconduct. Acts of cruelty Avero alloAved 
to go unpunished, and every kind of opposition was 
throAvn in the Avay of tlic Political Agent. At length it 
became necessary either to form a new ('ouncil, or to 
appoint some one cliief to act as regent. As no chief lo 
Avhom this duty could be entrusted Avas available, it Avas 
determined to nominate a council of three, consisting of 
a president and tAvo members. As the nobleman nomi- 
nated as president insisted, hoAvever, on absolute and 
nnconfrolled poAvers, the proposition fell to the ground, 
and the British Eesident Avas directed to retain charuo of 
the administration, assisted by Lavo members ; he Avas also 
ordered to associate the young Efiiui with himself in the 
business of the State, so as to lit him as far as possible for 
the direct management of affairs. Under thiwS arrange- 
ment the financial condition of the country improved 
greatly. 

Maharana Sanibhu. Singh attained liia majority and as- 
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feumutl llie direcL ^uvcvmneuL of Uie country on i\\)vem- cjur. 
bei' 17, 1S()5. Tliougli iiot without capiK‘i(y, lie was - — bi- 
llot a successful ruler. 

Since the foregoing .sketch was written, intelligence 
lias been received of the deatli of the Mahariina Sainblhi 
Sing]). This event took place at Udaipur, on October 7, 

1874. 

Sainbhu Singh, Avho at tlie period of his demise liad 
lived only twenty-seven years, was childless. His nearest 
of kin were liis two uiudes, brothers of his father, Sakat 
Singh and Solian Singli ; but the Maharuna liad the right 
of excluding both of them by adoption. This right he 
exercised when his recovery Ava.s regarded as impossible, 
in favour of Surjun Siugli, sou of the elder uncle, a boy 
about sixteen years old. This prince lias been installed 
as Mahartina. 

The Mahliraiia has received the right of adoption. 

He is entitled to a salute of scveuteen guns. 


CHAPTEIl 11. 

jAiruu. 


An.i;\ — 13,000 wj. milos. Popblatiok — 1,000,000. 

lUvi NUE — 36,00,000 rupees.' 

Trin kingdom of Jaipur, better known amongst the Itaj- chap. 

puts as the kingdom of Amber or Dhudai', was founded ' — 

by Dliola Hac in the year 957. Dliola Eaii Avas thirty- 
iburth ill descent from Edjii Hal, traditional founder of 
the kingdom and city of JShirAvar. Eaja Hal is said to 
have been lineally descended from Hush, the .second son 
of Hama, King of Kushnla, whose capital Avas Ayddhia, 
the modern Oudh. Hence the reigning family in Jaipur 

1 A large portion of tlie revenues the available receipts,— -Aitehison’s 
of tho State is alienated in jaghirs Treaties. 
and religious grants, I record here 
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has been kno'wn from time immemorial as the KuLchwa 
family or rule. 

The exploits of Dhola Eaii can only he (raced in (he 
fabulous legends of the period. I’liis iimeh is clear — 
that he conquered tijc country iidicrhcd by his descen- 
dants. That part of Eiijputaiui was then divided among.sl 
petty Ihijputs and Mina chiefs, all ondug allogiancG to (lie 
Hindu Kings of Delhi. These he conquered in swicossion, 
and marrying the daughter of the Prince of Ajuu'r, lie 
hdd the foundations of a kingdom destined (o 1)C jier- 
manent. 

Killed in battle, Dliola Eae was succeeded by his 
posthumous sou by the daughter of the ])riucGss of 
Ajmi'r, named Kauktd ; he, again, by liis sou Alaidul Ihio, 
a warrior and conquerer ; and he, in his turn, by Ili'mdeo. 
Kiiiital followed liim, and ho it was wdio conqdetcd tlic‘ 
subjugation of tlie other aboriginal race of the TVIinas. 

His successor, Pujiin, was one of tlio most famous of 
the earlier inonarchs of the dynasty. lie inanied the 
sister of Pirthi Eaj, King of Delhi, and commanded a 
division of that monarch’s armies in many of his most 
important battles. He twice signalised himself in re])cl- 
liug invasions from the north, and, commanding at tlie 
time on the frontier, he defeated Shab-u-dln in the Khy- 
ber pass, and pursued liini towards Ghizni. 11 is valour 
mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahdba, the coun- 
try of the Chundails, of which he was lel'L governor ; and 
he wms one of the sixty-four chiefs who, with a (!hos('u 
body of retainers, enabled the King of Delhi to carry 
off the Princess of Kanouj. Put in tliis service Pujiin 
lost his life. 

From Pujiin to Pirthi Paj tlierc is nothing (o record. 
The names of the iutermediate sovereigns were Malesi, 
Pijii), Pajdeo, Kitun, Kontul, Jiinsi, Udaikurn, Hursiug 
Buubir, Udharun and Khimdi-asen. 

The ascent to the throne of Pirthi Paj marks an ora 
in the dynasty. He had seventeen sons, of whom twelve 
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reached man’s esLate. To these twelve and to their suc- 
cessors he assigned twelve chambers in the house of 
Ivutchwa ; aud lie limited tlie future right of liis .succession 
in his dominions to the descendants of those twelve 
chambers. Of Pirthi liimself little is known but tliat 
he made a pilgrimage to the Indus, and that he was 
assassinated by his own sou, Blii'in, ‘ whose countenance,’ 
says the chi'onicle, ' was like the mouth of a demon.’ 

Prom Pirthi Raj wo come dorvii to Baharma, the 
first prince of the dy musty who paid homage to the 
Mahomedau powei’. He followed the fortuue.s of Biiber, 
aud received Irom Iluinayun, prior to his exinilsion by 
the Pathiin dynasty, a high imperial title as ruler of 
Amber. 

His son, Bhagwan Das,s, became still nioi’e intimately 
allied with the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of 
Akbar, and gave his daughter in marriage to Prince Selim, 
afterwards Jeluinglr — one of the first instances on record 
of a prince who ‘ sullied Rajput purity by inatrimouial 
alliance with the Islamite.’ ^ 

Bhag'wAu Dass hud no children, but Avas .succeeded by 
bis nephew Mauu Singh, son of his youngest brother. 
Tins prince was the most brilliant character at Akbar’s 
court. As the emperor’s lieutenant he was entrusted 
with the most arduoius duties, aud added conquests to the 
empire from Khoten to the ocean. Oiisii aauxs subjugated 
by him, Asam humbled aud made tributary, and Kabul 
maintained in her allegiance. He held in succession the 
governmouts of Bengal and Beluir, of the Dekhan and of 
Kabul. He had the Aveakuess, liowever, to interfere in 
the succession to the throuc of Akljur in favour of 
Khusru, eldest son of Jehangir, aud his own cnirsin. 
Though too powerful to be openly eh astiseil, Mauu Singli 
Avas never forgiven. He died governor ofBeiigalin 1015. 

Eao Blnlo Singh succeeded him — a man of no mark. 
Nor Avas Malia, who followed liira, of more note. Upon 
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' Tod. Elpliinatone relates (p_. 439) tliat Bahilrmal ‘ had, at an early 
period, given hia daughter in marriage to Akbar.’ 
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his death, Jehiingir, on the advice, it is said, of Jdda JSai, 
his Rajputui wife, gave the Idngdom of Amber to .lai 
Singh, ne])heAV to Maun Singh, a young man of greuL 
promise. 

It Avas a fortunate selection. Jai Singh, knoAvn in 
history as the Mirza Eaja, restored by liis conduct the 
glories of the family name. He performed great services 
during the reign of Aurangzib, avIio bestowed on him 
one of the highest dignities of the empire. lie made 
prisoner the celebrated Sivaji, bnt afterwards, finding 
that his pledge of safety was likely to be broken, was 
accessory to his escape. But this instance of good liiilh 
was more than counterbalanced by his previous desertion 
of Prince I);ira, in the war of succession, a desertion 
Avhich crashed the hopes of that brave piince, and caused 
the death of liis son Solimau. Ilis conduct witii j'ospccL 
to SAaji, combined Avith the haughtiness of demeanour 
Avhich he as.sumed in later years, alienated Aurang’zib, avIio 
from that moment determined to destroy Jiim. A foolish 
vaunt Avhich the Eaja was in the habit cd making in his 
durbar, and Avhich reached the Emperor's ears, only in- 
tensified this resolve.' He found itdifiicult fo]’ some time 
to meet anyone Avho would or could execute his Avishes. 
He had I’ccoursc, therefore, to the diabolical expedient of 
appealing to the ambition of the Euj;i’s sou. He ])ro- 
iniscd the throne of Jaipur to Kirut Singh, younger son 
of Jai Singh, to the prejudice of his elder brother, Uiim 
Singh, if lie Avould assassinate his father. Kli'iit Singh con- 
sented, mixed poison Avithhis father’s o])inm, then returned 
to claim the inve.stiture. Aurangzib, hoAvever, only gave 
him a district. Prom tliis period, says the chronicle, Am- 
ber declined. 

Earn Singh, avIio succeeded Jai Singh, and his sou and 

1 It wns the custom of the Raj.i, grouiul, lie would exclaim ; ‘ Tlioro 
ritting' with his twenty-four chiefs goes Satiii-a ; the fate of Delhi is in 
ill durbar, to hold up two glasses, iny riglit hand, and this, with llho 
one, of which lie called Satara facility, I can cast away I’ — Tod, 
(Siyaji), the other Delhi (Aurang- AA'hom 1 have followed almost tex- 
Ki'b). Then, dashing one to the tually, 
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successor, Bislicn Singli, -wore men of little mark. The 
third ill order, Jai Singh II. better known as Sowae Jai 
Singh, deserves more notice. Tliis prince came to the 
throne in 1699, eight years prior to the demise of 
Anrangzib. Ho served with drslinction in the Heklian, 
but on the emperor’s death he sided with rrince Bedar 
Bukt, son of Prince Azim, who had at once declared him- 
self cnijjcror. With these he fought the battle of Dhol- 
])ur (June 1707) which ended in their death and the eleva- 
tion of Bahadur Shah. For his opposition Jaipur was 
sc([ueslrated and an imperial governor sent to take pos- 
session ; but Jai Singh entered his estale.s, sword in hand, 
drove out the imperial garrisons, and formed a league 
willi the Elina of tldaipiir and the Eaja of Jodhpiir for 
their mutual defence against Mahomedan aggression.^ 

Jai Singh II. was, perliaps, the most cultivated sove- 
reign that ever reigned in India. He was fond of art, of 
mathematics, and of science. In astronomical knowledge 
he was not inferior to the host of his European contem • 
poraries. He drew up a set of tallies from which astrono- 
mical comjiuta lions are yet made and almanacs con- 
structed ; he caused Euclid’s Elements, the best treatises 
on plain and &j)hcrical trigonometry, and Napier’s Loga- 
ritlims, to be translated into Sanscrit. 

He built a new city for his capital, the marble city of 
Jaipur, the only one in India erected on a regular plan. 
He built observatories, with instruments of his own in- 
vention, at Delhi, Jaipitr, Banaras, and Mathura, upon a 
■scale of Asiatic grandeur, and Iheir results were so cor- 
rect as to astonish the most Icfirned. 

But besides the construction of a capital and objects of 
science — of which I have enumerated only a part — Jai 

1 By one of tlie clniipps of this of sudi aUiances, ilio issue of the 
agreeniBnl, the Eiljns of Jaipur and ffdaipilr princess should Buecoed to 
Jodhpur, with the view to recover the throne in preference to elder 
the privilege of marrying with the sons hy other wives. It was an un- 
tjdaipiir family, forfeited hy their fortunate arrangoiiieut, and brought 
inatriinonial connection with the great disaster.'! both on Jaipur and 
Moguls, agreed that, on the occasion Udaiptu'. 
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Siugh erected, at Ins own expense, caraoamerais or 
public inns, for the free use of travellers in niaiiy of tlie 
provinces. He CiUTied on tlie.se works in Ihe inid.st of per- 
petual wars and court intrigue, s. And although lie did not 
entirely escape the del)a.sing iuiluenceof the latter, he not 
only steered his country through its dangers, but raised 
it above the principalities around it. He sustained the 
Mogul empire as long as the representative of the Mogul 
rights would exert himself to .support them, but when lie 
found himself unable to inspire the wretched Farukhsir 
even ‘ with the energy of dospan’,’ he gave up the task 
aud devoted himself with renewed energy to his favourite 
pursuits, astronomy aud history. On the accc.ssion of 
klahoined Shah in Heccudier 1720, Jai Siugli was called 
from his philosophical studies aud ap])omtedthe emperor’s 
lieutenant for the provinces of Agra aud Malwii in suc- 
cession, and it wa.s during this interval of coniparalive 
repo,SG that lie erected tho.se inouuinents which irradiate 
this dark epoch of the history of India.^ lie procured 
at this time also the repeal of the jezia oi' poll tax on 
infidels, imposed by the bigotry of Aurangzi'b, and bo 
repres.sed the incursions of the Juts, Ile-aiipoiatod in 
1732 lieuteiiunt for the Mogul in Malwii, he saw that it 
■was vain, iu the disorganised state of the empire, to attempt 
to repel the aggressions of the Marhattis. With the full 
consent, then, of Mahomed Shah, he formed an intinuicy 
with the famous Baji Eao, and induced the emperor iu 
1734 to tran.sfer to his keepiug the province of Malwii. 
The influence he thus obtained was usefully enpiioyed iu 
clicckiug the exces.ses of the Marhatiis, and iu delaying 
their advance on the capital. During the invasion of 
Hadir Shah lie -wisely held aloof from jiarticipating iu a 
contest in wlrich there -was no hope of success. Jai 
Singh II. died in 1743, after a prosperous reign of forty. 


From lus oliaorviitions of seven tables — tbo.se were completed in 

ycara at tlio various observatoriaa he 1728. 
constructed a set of astronomical 
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lour years. They had been years of prosperity for Jaipur chap. 
ill tlie midst of tlie general clecleusiou of die otlier states . 
aud kingdoms of lliiidostau. He had added to it the 
districts of Dedti and Eajiir, and he had governed it 
wisely and well. He is said to have been vain, and fond 
of strong drink. Yet he will ever be remembered as one 
of the most remarkable men of his age aud nation. 

‘ Science,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ exphed with him.’ His 
eldest son, Ism-i Singh, succeeded him. Yet, according to 
the convention made witli tJdaipur, the right of succession 
lay with his younger brother, Maclhu Singh, sou of a 
princess of Mewar. And Madhu Singh not only pre- 
ferred his claims, but at a great cost' obtained the aid of 
Ilolkar to support them. ICe succeeded, aud probably 
would liavG proved a succes.sful ruler but for the troubles 
brouglit on him by the rising power of the Jats. The 
long (quarrels with that people were brought to an issue by 
a battle, which, though the Jilts were defeated in it, proved 
destructive to Jaipur iu tlie loss of all her chieftains of 
note. Madhu Singh liimself died four days later. Had 
lie lived, it is thought that he might have prevented the 
decline of the State of Jaipur. He inherited no small 
share of liis father’s learning, and cultivated the society of 
men of science. He built several cities, of which that 
called after him, Madhupi'ir, near the celebrated furtre,ss 
of Pduthunbbr, the most secure of the commercial cities 
of Ihijwarra, is the most remarkable. 

Pirthi Singh II., a minor, succeeded, under the 
guardianship of the mother of his younger brother 
Pertap. She was an ambitious aud unscrupulous woman, 
under the evil influence of her paramour, a low-born 
elephant-driver. After nine years of her dissolute sway, 

Pirthi Siugh H. died from a fall from his horse, not how- 
ever without suspicion of having been poisoned. Before 
he died he had married two wives, from one of whom was 

‘ Tlie distrints of Kampuva Btau- 840,0001., ^fyerw assigned to Holkar as 
piim and Tonk Ewiipui'a, -svUh payment for his aupport, 
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begotten, a son, Maim Singli. The youth, however, was 
spirited away by his mother’s relatives, and taken, first to 
his maternal roof, subsequently to Gwiiliar, there lo gi’ow 
up under tlie protection of Sindhia. The hah-brolher, 
Pertap Singh, son of the dissolute Itaui, succeeded 
Ph'thi Singh II. lie ruled the country twenty-live years. 
Dui'ing Ilia minority Jaiinir was a prey to constant feuds, 
in tlie course of which, while slie liad the good fortune to be 
rid by poison of the ihiid aud her elephant-driver, she 
suffered greatly fi'om Marhiita depredations and Miirliiila 
insolence. On attaining his majority Eaja Pertap was 
determined to rid himself of tlio,se locusts. lie formed 
accordingly that league with Ihija Biju Singh, of Jodli- 
pur, wliicli commenced so happily with the defeat of 
tlie Marluitiis at Tonga (1787). But this triumpli was 
short-lived. The defeats snstaiued at I’atnn and Mairla 
(1791), and the disruption of the alliance with Jodhpiir 
brought back the enemy. Holkar imposed a lieavy annual 
tribute ou the State, ivhich he afterwards transferred to 
Amir Khan. From that period to the year 1803 the 
country was alternately desolated by Sindhia’s armies 
and hordes of other robbers, wdio frequently contested 
with each other the posse.ssion of the spoils. 

Pertap Singh was a galiaiil prince and not dtiicient 
in judgment ; but neither his gallantry nor Ills prudence 
coidd contend successfully against so many olistacles. lie 
died in 1803. 

His son and successor, Esija Juggut 8ingli, ruled for 
nearly sixteen years with the disguiceful distinction of 
being the most dksolute prince of his race or of Ins age. 
His life did not disclo.se one redeeming Acrtuo ainid-st a, 
cluster of effeminate vices, including even cowardice. He 
was a debauchee, a spendthrift, and a libertine, without a 
spark of honour or virtue in his compo.sition. It was the 
lust excited in him by the fame of Kislma Komari, 
the beautiful daughter of the Efma of tldaipfir, which 
provoked that contest which, with the aid of the faithless 
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marauder, Amir Ifliau, lu'oiiglit ruin lo liajpuUiuad To 
u]mu the lil'c of such a man would be lo record 
acLious from which au honourable mind recoils. lie 
died unpitied, uiilameiited, even by his creatures, Decem- 
ber 21, 1818. 

Yet during his reign au event occurred which was to 
connect Jaipur with the British. In 1803 a treaty was 
signed uniting that country in a subsidiary alliance witli 
the alien nation. The Ihija, however, lulfilled his obli- 
gations very imperfectly, and Lord Cornwallis, who had 
resolved lo abandon tlie sy.slem of subsidiary alliance, 
declared the connection with Jaipur to be di,ssolved, and 
withdrew that State from lire prolection of the British 
Government. Tins policy was pursued by Sir George 
Barlow, uot'with.staiiding the I’emoiistrances of Lord 
Lake, made both on tlic grounds of general policy and 
good faith. ^ 

The expediency of the dissolution of this alliance 
was considered to bo very questionable by tlic Home 
Government, wlio in 1813 directed tliat Jaipur should 
again be taken under protccUou ■whenever an opportunity 
iLiiglit offer. But owing to the outbreak of the wa r wuLh 
iNepfil it was coii,‘>idered better to ])ostpone any such 
measure until it could bo adopted as part of the general 
.scheme for tJie suppres.sion of the Bindari.s. In 1817, 
tvhen negotiations were opened, it was found that the 
eancclment of the previous treaty had rendered the 
Jaipur State reluctant to enter iuto a fre.sh alliance. In 
time, however, the increasing necessities of the State, the 
example of it,s neighbours, and the apprehemsion of being 
excluded from British protection, the continued exactions 
of Amir Khan’s troops, and the arrangements in pmogress 
for forming sepsirate engagements with Bie small states 
dependenl on Jaipur, led at length to her accepting a 
troiity. By this (Apiil 2, 1818) the protection of the 
British Government Avas extended to Jaipur ; the Mfiha- 

1 Vide Appendix 0. ” Aitchisoii’s Tn nties. 
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HTtT raja agreed to rurnisli troops on the requisition, of the 
^ British Govcmiiieiit, and to jjay an annual tribute 
of eight Liklrs of rupees until the revenue sliould exceed 
forty lakh.s, after whicli five-sixteentli.s Avere to be paid 
in addition to the eiglit lakhs. The fresh duty urged 
on the Maluiriijii after the conclusion of the treaty 
was tlie re^unqilion of the laiuls usurjAcd by the no- 
bles, and the reduction of the noble.s to tlicir projicr 
relation of subordination to the Malnivajii. Tlnough 
the mediation of Sir David Ochtcrlony agreements were 
entered into similar to those formed at Udaipur. The 
usurped lands rvere restored to the Maharaja, and the 
nobles were guaranteed in their legitimate rights and 
possessions.' 

Ihija Juggut Singh left no is.siio, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, and no provi.-jion had been made I’or a successor 
during his life. But as it was necessary to inaugurate a 
successor ‘ to liglit the funeral pile,’ it bccauie iiicnmbeut 
to nominate some one. The choice fell upon ii distant 
relative, Mdhuu Bingh, son of the ex-pi'ince of .IShirwur, 
the fourti'cntb in descent from rirtlii Eaj I., Itajii oi' 
Jaipur. But as the <‘loclioii was A'oid, in couscapienec of 
it.s liaving l)een made Avitliout llio due forms and in 
favour of one not nearest in order of succession, it is 
probable that ;i civil war would liavc ensued but i'or the 
timely discovery that one of the Aviclowed queeii.s of 
J Liggut Singh was enceinte. 

At three o’clock on April ] , a council of sixteen 
cpiecns, widoAVS of the late prince, and the Avives of all 
the great vassals of the State, a.s.semblcd to ascertain the 
fact of pregnancy, Avhilst all tlie great baroirs aAvaited in 
the ante-cliambers of tlie zenami the important response 
of tlie council of matroiLs. When it Avas declared that 
the Bhattiani queen Avas pregnant beyond a doubt, they 
consulted until seven, and then they sent in a declaration, 

' .Vitetiison’s Treaties, from wbich the account in the text is nlmoat lite- 
rally tain 11, 
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ficknowleclging their iinaaimons belief of the fact ; adding 
tlint, ‘ should a son bo born, they would acknowledge 
him as their lord, and to none else pledge allegiance.’' 

On April 25, 1819, four mouths and four days after 
Juggut Singh’s death, a son was ushered into the world 
with the usual demonstrations of jo}’-, and received as 
autocrat of the Eutcliwas ; Avhilst the youthful interloper 
Avas removed from the throne, and thrust back into his 
native obscurity.'' 

The young child ivas named Jai Singh. The Govern- 
ment was assumed in his name by his mother. But 
during the minority of tlie young prince, Jaipur was a 
scene of corruption and misgovernment, and the British 
Government found it necessary to appoint an officer to 
reside at the capital, and to authorise liira to interfere in 
the internal administration of the State, with a view of 
guarding the interests of the British Government, and 
securing the payment of the tribute.® 

In 1834-35 the British Government having found it 
necessary to march a force into Shaikhawati for the 
purpose of settling that province, took possession of the 
Jaipur share of the Sambhur salt lake as a security for 
the repayment of the expenses of the campaign. Whilst 
these, and arrangements connected with ShaikhirivatiAvere 
being matured, Eiija Jai Singh died at Jaipur under cir- 
cumstances which could not fail to raise the strongest 
suspicions that his premature demise had been compassed 
by the minister, Sangln Jotharam, and Kiipa Buclaruu, a 
female attendant in the palace. Jothanim had been the 
paramour of the late Bam', and under her influence had 
acipiired great poAver in the State, supplanting in the 
office of minister the nominee of the British Govern- 
ment. The agent to the Governor-General proceeded 
therefore to Jaipiir to make inquiries, reform the acl- 
niinistration, and assume the guardianship of the infant 
left by the Edja, The strong measures he adopted led 

1 Tori. Ibid. Aitehiaon. 
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PART to the formation of a conspiracy by JoLliarain. Tlte 
. . life of the agent, Colonel Alves, wa.s attcui[)ted, ami 

his assistant, Mr. lllakc, Avas murdered. Tlie murderers 
Avere seized and executed by order of the luiiiLster, and 
Jothariim and liis fellow conspirators Avere imprisoiu'd 
for life in tlie fort of Chaniii-.^ Tlic young Eajii, l’;im 
Singh, A\mri placed under the giuirdiaushi[> of the Ihitish 
political agent. Under his superintendence, a council 
of regency, consisting of five of the principal nobles, 
Avas formed, and to their decision all measures of im- 
portance -were submitted. The army Avas reduced, every 
branch of the administration was reformed, and sail, 
slavery, and infanticide Avere prohibited. The Iribiilo 
Avas found to be far in excess of a due proportion of tlie 
revenue ; a remission Avas therefore made in 18-12 <h’ 
forty-six laklis of rupees, and the amuial amouut Avas 
reduced to four laklrs.'-’ 

Maharaja Earn Singh did good service during the 
mutinies. Eor this he received a grant of the dislrioL of 
Kote-kassim, under a p]'omi,so to respeel the revenue set- 
tlements made Avhilst (he district had been under British 
inauagemeih. Tie also received the pri\dlegc of adoption.^ 

Earn Singh is an iutelligciit piiuco, and dovotc.s his 
bcvSt energie,s to the development of the resources of his 
ccniutry. With this object he has opened out roads, 
constructed raihvaj^s, and given a great impulse to edu- 
cation. During the scarcity of 1868 he abolished transit 
duties on the importation of grain into his domains ; and 
ill the afhiirs of government gcncrall}^ he has shown an 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of the age. 

Maharaja Earn Singh is extremely fond of the societ}- 
of cultivated Englishmen and women. He has twice 
been a member of the Legi.yhUive Council of the Viceroy 
of India. 

The Maharaja i.s entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. 


* Aitchisoti. 


^ Aitchidou'b Treaties, 
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CHAPTEE III. 

.lODHPtJR OR JIARWAK. 

Alii .V — 3a,G72 ■'ij niilcb. Poi'ulatiok — 1,783,600. 

R] vi'NBi, — .iboiit 17,00,000 rupee t,. 

The great kiiigdoui of Kuiiouj, one of tlie foui’ great 
Hindu sovercigntiesi wliicb existed in Hindostan for 
centuries previous to tlie invasion.s of Maiimud of Gliizni, 
came to an untimely end in the year 1193. Her last 
mouarcli, Jaiclumd, the repve.sentaUve of tlie race of the 
Eahtdrs, proceeding, according' to the Hindu legend, 
‘ from Ihe .spine of Indra,’ succumbed iu that year to the 
invasion of Shab-ii-dln, King of Ghor, and was drowned 
in the Gauges whilst attempting to escape. AVith bis 
death Kanouj ceased to l^c a Hindu city, and tlie name of 
llalitdr ceased to be heard on the bunks of the ‘sacred 
stream.’ 

Eighteen years subsequently to tliis event, two grand- 
sons of Eujii Jaicliuiid, byname Seoji and Saitrain, aban- 
doned tire land of their birtb, and, followed by two hun- 
dred retainei's, and journeying westward towards the great 
desert, arrived at Ivohiinuiid, twenty miles from the pre- 
sent site of Hlktinir, not then in existence. 

Tlie two brothers oflered their services to the chief 
of the tribe of 'which Ivolumund was the place of abode, 
then at war with a neighbouring dan. The offer ivas 
accepted, and it wuis mainly due to the efforts of the two 
Eahtdrs that victory inclined to Kolumutid. In the fight, 
however, Sfutram was slain. The chief, to I'cpay the debt he 
owed to the surviving brother, gave to Seoji his sister in 
marriage with an ample dower. Seoji then prosecuted his 
journey, and, after many adventures, alternately valiantly 
fighting and ti’eacherously murdering, he planted his 
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PART stancliird in ‘ the land of Klicr ’ amidst the sand-hills of 
. . the river Limi. 

Scoji left tliree sons, the eldest of -whom, Asot’haina, 
succeeded him. He established his second brother ut 
Idar, on the frontiers of rfujrut, and tlic youngest al, 
Ohamundtila. lie died, leaving eight sous, all of whom 
became Ireads of tribes, of whieh four still survive. He 
was succeeded at Kherdhur by his son Diihur. Diihur 
connected his reign with the past and the future. He 
endeavoured to recover Kanouj and to conquer Mundhr, 
destined to be the capital of his race. He failed in both 
attempts. 

It will suffice to give the names of Ins successors, 
always the eldest sons in order of birth, till I come to the 
real conqueror of Mundrir. They were Eaepal, Kanhid, 
Jalhun, Chado, Thido, Sillco and Ih'rundeo, all men of 
renown in local warfare, under whom the family posses- 
sions were increased. Blrimdeo rvas succeeded by his 
son Chonda, who conquered Mundrir, the ancient capital 
of Mani or Mtirwar, and made of it lire chief city of tlie 
Eahtors, He conquered likewise Nagore and the jiro- 
vince of Godwai’, and finally made firm his fortunes by 
marrying a darrghter of the fiimily he had expelled from 
Mimdur. He was blessed with fourteen sons, the descen- 
dants of four of whom still exist. 

Chonda was hilled at Nagore hr the year 1402. He 
was succeeded by his son Eao Elnmul, 

Edo Einraul, during the lifetime of Eand Lakha of 
Mewffir, assisted that pi’iuoe in Iris wars, and behaved as 
the first of his vassals. Upon the death of Edna Lakha, 
however, ho interfered in the affairs of Marwar in a 
manner which brought death to himself, and threatened 
his dominions with ruin. 

In a note to the sketch of Udaipiir (page 13) 1 have 
given tire rea.sou why Chonda, the eldest son of Edna 
Lakha, was content to resign his rights of succession to the 
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throne of that kingdom in favour of Mokalji, the youngest chap. 
son of his father by Hansad daughter of Eao Einmnl. . 

On tlic deatli of Rana Lakha, Clionda acted as guar- 
dian to hi.s infant brotlier. J3iit his administration was 
thwarted and interlered Avith by Rao Itiumul, whose 
relatives fastened like locusts on the pleasant pasturages 
of Mewar. Indeed Einniul seems to have cherished the 
idea of transferring the rule over the country to the 
Eahtor family. 

As a prelude to the carrying out of this idea a brother 
of Chonda’s Avas assassinated, and the life of the young 
Efmd Avas threatened. But, at this crisis, Chonda sud- 
denly swept doAvn upon the Eahtdrs, killed Eao Einmul, 
and scattered his followers. The eldest son of Eiio 
Eimiml, Joda, succeeded in escaping, but so utterly 
demoralised that he was forced to leave even Mundur to 
its fate. All seemed lost to the Eahtors. But Joda was 
a man of vigour and capacity. Carefully concealing his 
movements, he enlisted partisans, .surprised two of the 
sons of Chonda at Muadiir, slow one there ; the other, in 
his flight, on the boundary of the GodAvar province. 

Then, Avisely deeming the renunciation of a portion of 
his territory to be the most efficacious means of saving 
the remainder, he sued for peace, offering to restrict the 
boundary of bis dominions to a line passing the spot 
on Avhieh the younger son of Chonda had iallen, ‘ as the «■ 
price of blood and to quench the fend.’ That is, he offered 
to cede the pj’ovince of GodAvar. The ces,sion A\"as ac- 
cepted, and peace was made. 

Joda, I have said, was a man of vigour and capacity. 

He had already displayed the first quality; it now devolved 
upon him to show what he possessed of the second. Instead 
of Avasting his reign in fruitless wars, he devoted himself 
to the settlement of his country. He reinstated in their 

^ Ilansa ia variously stated to lie under Atewar as the daughter, under 
daiightor and sister of Edo Einmul. Marwilr as the sister. 

Even Colonel Tod writes of her 
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lierecUlary esLaies tlie aiicieiiL ])ropL’ietor,s of ilie soil. 
Tlion, not satisfied with tlio ancient capital, ho laid in 
1450 tlie foundations of a new city, wliicii he nainod 
after himself, Jodpiir or Jodlqn'ir, and Avhic.h, in its liirii, 
luis given its jiame to the entire territory. lie died in 
1489 at the age of .sixty-one. lie had had fourteen sons, 
of Avhom the eldest surviring', .second in order d' biriJi, 
Surajmul, succectled him. 

Of this prince the only record is that lie reigned 
Iwcnly-scveu years, and had at least the. merit of adding 
to tlic! .stock of Seoji. lie Jiad live sons, (he eldest sur- 
viving of wliom, Ganga, .succeeded liiui. He died almost 
immediately^ leaving a sou of the .same name, Avho 
establi.shed himself notwithstanding the armed ojjjrosition 
of his uuele Saga. In his reign, too, the llahtdrs liad 
hr&t to encounter in their own land Mahomodau inva- 
sion. Serving muler the command of Siinga, Kami of 
Mewar, they gained some succe.sses, hut liad finally to 
succumb to the prowc.ss of the Emperor Baber at the 
fatal field of Biaiia.-^ 

Ganga died in 1532, and was succeeded by hi.s sou, 
ihildeo. This prince gained a great and lasting renown 
as a warrior and statesman. He regained Ajmir and 
Nagore, and made numerous compiests in ilie countries 
liorderiiig on hi,s dominion.^. Hot content with (his, lie 
enclosed the city of Jodhpur with a strong wall, Iniilt 
many forts and fortresses, and caused fortitiiiut ions to la: 
erected in the more salient parts of the conn try. In- 
vaded by Shir Shah, he raised an army of 50,000 men, 
and reduced that monarch to great extremities. Sliir 
Shah indeed was able to extricate himself solely by the 
device of instilling suspicion of some of his adherents into 
the mind of Maldeo. This caused the prince to counter- 
mand an as,sanlt which could scarcely have failed. The 
suspected leaders then vindicated tlieir fidelity by an 
attack with their own followers on the camp of Shir Shah. 

’ Vifh Udaipur, p. 10. 
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Tliougli Lliey nearly peiietralcd lo tlie qiuuLers of the 
emperor, they -were overwhelmed byimnibeiw and almost 
iuiiiihilated, Maldch) had then no resource but to submil. 

An incident, slii^ht in ilself, served subsequently to 
hierease I he misfortune.s of Maldeo. lie had refused an 
asylum t(j the Emperor Huiuayi'm, wdien HumayLiu wa.s a 
fuy,itive. Yet he lived to see the sou of Humayun sitting 
on the throne of Della. Ishiy more, he lived to sec that 
.son, the great Akbar, enter, as an enemy, at the head of 
an army, the country from which he had repelled his 
falhc'r as a fugitive. 

Tt wa.s in IhCi that Akbnr invaded hlarwiir. lie, 
ca])lurcd Malakot and Nagore, and transferi'ed them lo 
another Hindu family. Eight years latei' hlaldeo saw 
tiim.solf c'omj jelled to sue for pcaec. He refused indoetl 
to sue ill iierson, but sent his sou, the second in rank, 
Chuudeisem to net for him. I5ut Akbar was so incensed 
at this slight, as he eoiiecived it, that he comsigned Jodh- 
pur itself Lo the same Hindu prinec, llaii yingh, u])oii 
•whom he had conferred l\ralak6t and Hagore. Then 
eiwLied ivar to the knife. The old Hahtdr chief liad to 
stand a siege in hi.s own capital, and finally on siiccmnb- 
iiig, to pay in the iiersou of his recognised heir, Edai 
yingh, the Jiomage he had refused before. The brother, 
ClumdcriSeii, hold out for seventeen years, remaining all 
the time irroconciloahle alike with Ids family and the 
Mahomcdaii invader. Ho Avas finally killed in battle. 

d’he old Ihijii, Maldeo, broken in stiirit, died about 
1573.^ lie left twelve sons,- of Avhoiii the third, Edai 
iSiiigh, succeeded him. 

Undei’ tills ])rince, the iiidc'peiideiice of Miinvar ceased 
to exist. Edai Singh acknowledged the suzerainty of the 

1 Tod siiysin one place 1015 A. ». iliddeo wns tlseii ivlive, but lie did 
in two othar.i, 1500 A. D. Doth are not survive tlio last event moie tlian 
iii.inilcslly incorrect Alibar' one or two years, 
ai'iitcd the nou-appearniicc of Mnlcloo ^ Qf eideatbad 

j't Ilia durbar in 1570, and assigned been banished, the second killed at 
Ills dominions to Had fciingh iu 1572. Biilna. 
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Mogul. Ho was the first prince, moreover, of Ifiijput 
race who gave his sanction to a matrimoiual union be- 
tween the race of (lie Eaht()rs anti tlie Mtihomcdan 
conpuero]’. Ho allowed his sister, Jod Btii, to iiniriy the 
Emperor Akbar, not giving indeed, but receiving a, dower, 
ill the shape of all the districts wrested from Milrwar by 
the bridegroom, Ajmi'r excepted, and likewise several 
rich districts in Mdlwii, whose revenues doubled tlie 
resources of his own domains. With the aid of his 
brother-in-law, Hdai Singh diminished the power of his 
nobles, and curtailed the overgrown estates of the land- 
owners for the benefit of the smaller peasantry . In the 
nev/ setilcraent which he made he added fourteen hundred 
new villages to the fisc. In return for the aid thus given 
to him by Akbar, he supplied him plentifully with troops, 
of a quality inferior to none others in liis army, for his 
expeditious. 

Hdai Singh survived his father, Maldeo, thii’ty-tliree 
years. He left thirty-four legitimate children ; of these 
the eldest, Siir Singh, succeeded him. 

Siir Singh was a great warrioi*. He was serving with 
tlie emperor’s army at Lahore, ivherc he had commanded 
since 1591-2, when intelligence reached him of his 
father’s death. Much esteemed by Akbar for his military 
talents and brilliant service.s, he was commanded by that 
prince to attack, on his return to his dominions, Siroln, 
a town in Eajputdna, and capital of the hilly districts 
by which it ivas surrounded, the chief of which refused 
to acknowledge the emperor as his liege lord. Having 
completed this service he carried his arms against the 
King of Gujrat, completely defeated him at the battle 
of Dhundoca, and brought about the submission of the 
country. On the death of Akbar, Sur Singh attended 
at the court of his successor, lehdugir, accompanied by 
his sou and heir, Ouj Singh, who was invested by the 
monarch on that occasion with a sword, to mark the 
distinguished valour he had displayed at the escalade of 
Jhalur. 
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This Ptaja added greatly to the beauty of his capital, 
and left several works, some of them of no small utility, 
which bear liis name. lie greatly lamented the neces- 
sity under wliich lie found himself to accompany the 
Mogid emperor in all his expeditions, and .shortly Irefore 
his death caused a column to be erected on which were 
engraven Avoi'ds cursing any of his race who sliould ever 
in the future even once cro.ss tlie Harbacla. liaja Shr 
died in 1020, leaving .six sons and seven daughters. 

Ilis eldest sou, Guj Singh, succeeded him. He Avas in 
the imperial camp at IJi'u'haujihr, on tlie river Tapti,Avlien 
he heard that lie had been called to tlie throne. lie, 
too, grew hig'h in favour at the imjierial court, received 
many favours I'roni Jehanglr, ami Avas nominated his 
viceroy of the Dekluui. Like his father, loo, he Ava.s a 
great Avariioi', and foi' his skill and daring obtained tlie 
title of ‘Lanier of the Host.’ He embroiled Ihmself, 
however, Avith IViuce Khurm, aftenvards Emperor Shall 
Jcliiin, for refusing to espouse his cause against his elder 
brother Ivhh.srii,' and Avhen, in consequence, his confiden- 
tial advi.ser Avas murdered by order of Prince Ivlninn, 
he throAV up his post in llie army and relumed to his 
native land. When, slioi'tly afterwards, Piiiice Ivliiisru 
died suddenly, and Khurm seemed to threaten Ids 
lalhei’’,s throne, Jelniugir a|)pcaled to tlie llajpiit chiefs 
t,o sLipiiort him against lilial ingraliluclo and domestic 
treason. The appeal was nobly responded to by lliijii 
Oiij and by the Ihijas of Jaipur, Kota, and Euiidi; and by 
their efforts tlie rebellion aavu.s jmt cloAvn. When, jirior to 
tlie decisive battle near Lauaius, the Emperor met his 
liaj])ut allies, lie showed so mucli jilcasuro at the zeal 
displayed by Eiija Guj, tliatlie not only took him by the 
liancl, but, AA^at was more unusual, kiased it. 

Eajii Guj was killed in an engagement Avith some froe- 


1 Tod eayij Priiico Piu’vez ; but Khilaru that cleared hia way to the 
Rhah Johan iioA-er feared Purvez. it throne, 
was llio murder of his oldest brother 
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booters in Giijral in 1G38. He had excluded his eldest 
son Anii’a from the succession in consequence of Ids violent 
dispoftition and turbulent conduct, d'hc tliroiu', lliore- 
fore, de.'icended to tlic second son, the renowned Je.swunt 
Singh. The subsequent career of rrince Amra is one 
of the most striking and sensational storuis in the history 
of Ilindostan. It will be found at the cud of this volnroe.^ 
The prince who now ascended the throne has left a 
name in the annals of Hindostan wliich will never die. 
More than once tlie de,stinic.s of India lay in his Itands. 
The fate of Dara and the fortunes of Anrangzi'b were alike 
at his disposal. He was not a groat man in the true 
sense iT that term, for he acted from interest, not from 
prinei[)le ; was ready to change Ids side and to employ 
treaehery. It is true that all his Iroachcrics Averc dlrect(‘d 
against the Malioiuedau euemics of Ids race and couutiy, 
liis one object being, by exciting divisions amongst tlu'in, 
to rid the couiitiy of the, hated invaders, lie was a 
scholar, a patron of the arts, a groat general, utterly 
fcarles,s, au active politician, and taken allogetlier, rc'gard 
being had to the prevailing movale of the ])eriud, a 
man of Avhom die Eajpiit race has reason t,o be jiroud, 
IIi.s reign embraces forty-1 liree years of the liistoi'y of 
Ilindostaii. I regret that the scope of this AVorkAvill only 
allow me to give au outline of it. He ascended the 
throne in IllSS, and from that time to 1058, a period of 
twenty yeaiy wais engaged mainly in the Dekhaii under 
brince jVurangzib. In this and various other seiadccs 
he greatly di-,Liuguis]ied himself. In 1G38, the emperor 
liecainc seriously ill. His eldest .son, Dara Shekd, as- 
sumed the oflice of Eegent. One of Ins first acts Avas 
to nominate Itaja JesAvant Singh his viceroy in MtilAva. 
When, shortly aftcrAA’-ards, the ambitious designs of 
Anraiigzib began to dcA-elop tljeinselves, JesAvaut Siiigli 
Avas appointed generalissimo to oppose that prince, In 
the battle that folIoAVcd, at a place fifteen miles south 

’ Fi'dD Appendi.^ B, 
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of ITjjen, .since named Pitllehabad, Jeswant Singli ^vas 
defeated, lie owed liis dcleat to lii.n too nreat darinio 
lie wi.sliod to cnidi llie two brother^, Aiiriuig'zib and 
Moi'ad, at one blow, and delayed till their junction had 
been ciTected. dldft gave time to the wily Anrangzlb 
to corrupt the Mahouiedans in his army, and their deser- 
tion on the field of battle brought about a defeat, both 
armies reinainc'd, however, wlu're tliey liad fought, and 
Jeswant yingh was allowed to retreat innnolcsted the 
next morning. 

d’he result of (lie battle, howevei', and ofanother equally 
successful, fought agaiu.st Darn, rvas that Aurangzib drove 
hi.s brother from the regency, ami a.ssumod it himself. 
One of his first acts alter his usurpation was to send 
a pai'don to Jc.swant Biiigh and a sunnnon.s to ]]i.s pre- 
sence to join liim in opposing his brotJier Shiiju. Je.swant 
Singh obeyed the summons. But lie did so only to be 
revenged. When the armies of tlie rival lu'others were 
about to join battle at Kujwa, midway between Mlahabad 
and Etawali, Jc,swant Singh, in jaiusuauce of an agree- 
ment. made with Slnija, suddenly attacked the rear of 
Aurangzlb’s army. Had Slihja then attaekecl, the fate 
Aurangzib liail been sealed. But lie delayed till the .suu had 
risen. Je,swant Singh, then, finding himself unsupported, 
loaded hi.s camels with the jilimder of the camp and 
set oJf for j'Ngra, leaving the (wo brothers to fight it out. 
In the battle which ensued between them Shiija was 
defeated, Meanwhile, 'Je.swant Singh lay in clo.se vicinity 
to i\gra, exqiecting Pi'ince Dara Shekel, whose elaim.s 
he was resolved to suppoi't. That prince had fled, after 
^ his defeat by Aurangzlb, to the banks of the Indus. But 
levying some troops, he entered Giijrat, raised an army 
there, and set out to effect a junction with Jeswant 
Singh at Agra, He delayed, however, unhappily, so long 
that the latter could no longer maintain hi.s position, but 
was forced to retire u]Jon J odhpilr. He reached his capital 
in safety, depo.sited there his spoils, and then had an in- 
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terview ivilh Dara at Mairta. The uiomeiit for eliec- 
live movement liad, however, been lost. Auraagzib, hav- 
ing crushed Shuja, was advancing in great force. Still 
this prince had seen .so much of Eiijput valour in the 
Dekhan, that he did not feel very conlident of the issue 
of a contest. lie .sent, with tliis view, a message to des- 
want Singh, not only a.s->uring him of forgiveness, but 
offering him the viccroyalty of Gujrat, if he would rvith- 
druw from the contest and remain neutral. Jeswant Singh 
agreed, and accepted a commission to serve under Prince 
Moazzim against the rising power of Sivaji. 

Dura, thus deserted, was compelled to succumb to 
Aurangzlb, but Je.swant Singh had no idea of keepiug 
faith with his Mogul lord. Hardly had he reached the 
Dekhau tliau he ojicned a correspondence with Sivaji 
and planned the death of the imperial general, Shnlsta 
Khan, and the proclamation of the young prince as 
empieror. Information of the transaction reached Au- 
rangzib, but he concealed his knowledge of it till lie had 
disposed of all his rivals ; he then replaced Jeswant 
Singh by Jai Singh, PAja of Jaipur. 

Prom that time, neither party trusting the other, it 
seemed as though he would succeed who showed himself the 
greater muster in wile. Sent again with anpreme powei'.s to 
the Dekhan, Jeswant Singh again so incited the ambition 
of Priuce Moazzim a.s to necessitate his removal from ,so 
dangerous a post. He received an order to proceed at 
on(;e to take up the post of viceroy of Gujrat, but on 
arriving at Ahmedabiid he found it liad been a trick to 
draw hiin from the Dekhan, lie jirocceded tlien to his 
own dominions. 

But even there, A uraugzib did not consider him.solf as 
secure from the machinations of so powerful a vassal. He 
had tried secret means to rid himself of liim, but the,se 
had all failed. He resolved, therefoi'e, to scud him to a 
distance. A rebellion had opportunely brolten out in 
Eahul; he accordingly sent Jeswant Singh to quell it. 
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Jeswant set out, leaving liis son, Pirtlu Singh, in charge 
of liis ancestral domains. 

But hardly had he reached Kabul than Aurangzib 
commenced his measures for the destruction of ]ii,s family. 
He invited Pirthi Singh to court, treated him with marked 
allirbility, and as a sign of his favour, gave him a robe of 
honour. But the robe Avas poisoned. Pirthi Singh put 
it on in the royal presence, and expii'cd a few houi-s later 
in great agony. 

When the news of his son’s death reached Jeswant 
Singh he broke doAvn utterly. He saw that his great 
enemy Irad gone beyond him in revenge, and felt his 
heart pierced by a poisoned sword. Two other sons, 
Juggut Singh and Dulthnnruu, fell victims about the same 
time to the climate of Kabul. Their deaths caused the 
overflowing of Ids cup ; he died of a broken heart (1678). 

At the lime of his death his Avife AAms in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. In due time slic Avas confined 
of a boy, Avho Avas called Ajlt Singh. As soon as she 
AA'as able to travel she set out on her return home. But 
the vengeance of Aurang/'db had not been satiated. As 
soon as the party reached Delhi, he demanded from the 
escort the person of the young prince. It was impos- 
sible to oppose force to such nn order ; but the adtircss 
of the leader of the party, Di’irga Dtis, supplied its place. 
Having obtained leave to send off the Avomen of the party 
to their homes, he first retained one of tl)e attendants 
to personate the Bani, substituted a child for the young 
prince, and then sent off the mother and son Avith the 
women. But no long time elapsed before the sirspicions 
of Aurangzib Avere aroused, and he demanded that the 
Itanl and her child should be brought into the citadel. 
The Bajphts played their parts to perfection by refusing 
to surrender the Avidow and son of their Baja. This 
lor some time blinded the suspicious of Aurangzib, hut 
at length they Avere renewed, and he again insisted, and 
the escort still refusing, sent troop.s to enforce his de- 
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mauds. Tlie ruijpiUs, after a desperate rosistaucc, were 
cut to pieces and dispersed. Then, for ilie fir.it iiiue, did 
tlie emperor discover the trick that been played upon 
him. But it wa.s too late. The Iiiiiii and lier child had 
had time to reach Jodhpur.^ Aurangzib, however, with 
his usual acuteness, feigned to disbelieve the story of 
the escape, and for many year's treated the child he had 
capturecl as the uudoiibtecl heir of Jodhpur. 

The faithful Durga Dus reached Jodhpur soon after 
these events, and took the lead in preparing the eouutiy 
for the impending inva-sion of Aurangzib. Of the war 
which followed, it is not necessary to give a detailed 
account. It will suffice to say that for a long time the 
Mogul arms were irre.sisLible. The country was laid 
waste, the villages burned, the women and children 
carried olF. This was one result. There wa.s another, 
even of greater imporlauce. The tie wliicli had till then 
bound the Eajpiifs to the Moguls was severed, uevev to be 
renewed. 

At length the craft of Aurangzib was turned against 
himself. Dhrga Diis gained over his son Akbar, who 
proclaimed himself emperor. He was indeed foiled, but 
the contest continued with increasiug advantage to the 
PLajput,s. They began, in their turn, a war of reprisals, 
and witli greater or less mitigation, hostilities continued 
till the death of Aurangzib in 1707. 

Before this event occurred, Ajit Singh had oblained 
his majority, and had begun to rule, though not as yet in 
J odhpfir. But after Auraugzib’.s death he recovered his 
capital, and though he lost it once again, it was again rc- 


^ Colonel Tod gives a different 
version of the escape of tho boy, He 
states that, rather tlian surrender 
tiieir prince, the Puijpiits caused the 
■women to be blo-wu up by gitn- 
po-w'der; that they thesj went to 
meet death at tha hands of the 
Mo.sleiua in the afreets of Delhi, 
■whilst the boy was conyeyed away 


in a baslcet of sweetmeats. Snoli is 
tbe Hindu legend, but it is neither 
so probable ]ior so -well authenticated 
as the account given by Elpbinstono, 
■v/bich I have tniunly followed. Ho 
credits the Kanf, liowevor, ■with 
having t-wo sons; biitl think it dear 
tliore was but one, 
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covoretl, aiitl tbu kingdom re-Oblabliblicd iu iilmoit its CJru'. 
former hlate of prohpa ii}'. It was tliis prince who entered 
into the trijile alliance with Kaiia Ainra of Udaipur and 
llie luijii of Jai])ur, to resist Mahomedan aggression and 
to undertake no matrimonial engagements with piinces 
of that religion. 

Ajit Siiigli was a prince of g'reat vigour of mind and 
body. I3o]'n amid the snows of Eabul, expo.scd from his 
earliest youth to tlie frowms of fortune, he set himself to 
work to redeem liis country from bondage to the invader. 

This wa.s the one aim— the one object, of his life. He 
inherited an invincible hatred to the very name of Mos- 
lem, and was never scrupulous as to the means he employed 
against the members of that hated race. He succeeded. 

Never could the imperial forces overcome liim. He gave 
deliverance to his coimtiy. 

His death was most tragical. Unable to rid tliem- 
selves ill any otiicr way of one so much dreaded, the 
court of Delhi bribed his son, Abhi Singh, then on the 
spot, by the offer of the viceroyaUy of CTiijrat, to have 
his father murdered. Abhi accepted the bribe, and carried 
out the project by means of his brother, Bukht Singh. 

Abhi Singh succeeded to the throne of Jodhpur in 
1731, but his whole reign was passed in a contest with 
his follow-assassin and brother, Hukht Singli. He was 
indoleul, cruel, and fond of case and opium. He 
repaid the gift of tlic viccroyalty of Gujrat by aiding 
iu its partition, and annexing to Mtirwiir tJie lich 
jiroviuces of Biumahl, Sambiir, and others. Colonel Tod 
truly adds ; ‘ This additional reward of parricide has been 
the cause of all tlie civil wars of Marwfix'.’ Abhi Singh 
died in 1750, and was succeeded by his son. Earn Singh, 
a youth of nineteen, of an impetuous aud overbearing 
disposition, An insult offered to him at his installation 
by his uncle, Bukht Singh, the murderer of his grand- 
father, so enraged the young Ei'ija that he deprived his 
uncle of his fief of Jhaliir, and moved with an army to 

T, 3 
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PAit't' enforce his order. But lie wius defeated and driven fi'oin 
— - the throne, wliich his uncle at once occupied. 

Eajfl Bukht Singh was a man of noble prescuce, of 
herculean fi'ame, generous, intrepid, ivell versed in the 
literature of his country, and but for liis one great crime, 
would liave ranked with the heroes of Marwiir. He 
raised tlie morale of his country, and inspired his coun- 
trymen with a detcrniinatiou to resist foreign aggression. 
He I'cigned only three years, but in that time he com- 
pleted the fortifications of Jodhpiir, and developed in 
many ways tJie resources of the country. He was 
poisoned by his relative, the aunt of the expelled Ihim 
Singh. Bijey Singh, his son, succeeded liiiii ; but ]\ardly 
had he received tlie homage of Iiis people tliaii lie was 
called upon to meet his cousin, Itiim Singh, who was 
advancing with au army to a.ssert his claims, assisted by 
the Marliatas. Iji the battle which ensued, Bijey Singh 
was defeated, and sought refuge in Jlight, But the most 
unfortunate result of the battle for Marwdr was that the 
Miirhatas now took root iu the land. The murder of 
their chief, Jyapa, gave them a pretext to change their 
rdle of auxiliaries to that of principals, and they speedily 
availed themselves of it, expelling Barn Singh. 

This prince died in exile at Jaipfir, in 1773. He was 
succeeded a,s titular sovereign by his former rival, Bijey 
Singh, but the Marliatas had for a time real possession 
of the land. The reign of Bijey was full of vicissitudes 
and warlare, internal and external. He first planned 
the diminution of the [lower of the nobles, already 
encroaching upon his own. But he was forced, iu tlie 
course of the contest which ensued, to yield more of liis 
already diminished authority. Seemingly acf[uiescenL, he 
planned revenge, and inviting the principal chiefs of 
Manvar to the funeral of his family chaplain, or guni, 
he had them assassinated. - Tlii.s great blow was decisive. 
Although the sou of one chieftain rose in revolt, lie 
was speedily subdued; and Bijey Singh, to divert the 
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attention of the others from the past, led them all against 
the robbers of the desert. They conquered Amerkot, 
the key to the valley of tlie Indus from Siude ; curtailed 
the territories of laisalmlr, on their north-west frontier ; 
then sweeping back, recovered the lieh province of God- 
war from Mewar. Ectitruing from these conquests, Bijey 
Singh allied himself with Pertap Singh, king of Jaipur, 
for the expulsion of the Marhatas. The two armies 
met at Tonga, in 1787, and engaged in a battle in which 
the Marhatas, though aided by the infantry under the 
Clievalier de Boigne, were defeated. By this victor}?- the 
Ihija recovered Ajmir. But De Boigne wiped out this 
defeat on June 20, 1791, at Patan, and on September 12 
follondng at Mairta, in both of which action.s the 
Ei'ijputs were completely vanquished. By them Ajmir 
■was lost for ever to Marwar, and a contribution 'was 
imposed on the country of sixty lakhs of rupees. 

Bijey Siugh did not long survive the.se losses. His 
last years saw him the slave of a beautiful concubine, 
wliose insolence estranged the nobles, and procured lier 
own assassination; not, however, before she had per- 
suaded the Eaja to adopt one of his grandsons as 
her son and his successor. 

Bijey Singh died in 1793. He had had seven sous, 
six of whom survived him. Their names, in order of 
birth, were Zalim Siugh, Sawant Singh, Shir Siugh, Bhim 
Singh, Goman Singh, and Sirdar Singh. Of these, Zalim 
Singh was the rightful heir; but Bijey Singh, lo please 
his concubine, had adopted Maun Singh, his grandson, 
the sou of Shir Singh. But on his death, the fourth sou, 
Bhim Singh, seized tlie throne, defeated Zalim Singh, then 
by poison or the sword killed his four remaining brothers 
and their sous, tire adopted son of the concubine, his own 
nephew, Mann Siugh, alone excepted. This young 
priuce had taken refuge in JhaMr. Thither Blum Siugh 
pursued him, and despairing of taking the place by 
assault, subjected it to a rigorous blockade. But whilst 
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the blockade coutiiuiod, he managed Lo disgnd hi.s iiol)]e'5 
to such an extent that they withdrew from him, and 
retired to their estate';. Isrevcrthelcs'3 the bloid-cade was 
persisted in. It was made more and more rigorous ; the 
l)e-ioged rvei'e reduced to sonietliing nppron'hing .starva- 
tion, A\dicn suddenly, jSrovcmbei' ISO-II, JJhitn iSiugh died. 
The besieged prince naliirully succeeded him. 

Proclaimed at once riaj:i, Maun Singh rvoukl appear 
to liave retained the follie.s of liccdloss youth uutoinpored 
by tliG advers'itie.s rvLich .should have strengthened hi.s 
cliar'actcv. Jvist about the time of his accession, the 
Engli.di had triumphed over Sindliia, and were follow- 
ing Ilolkar in his headlong lliglii. With a A'iow lo eflect a 
permanent settlomcul in llajputana, they oflered to Maun 
Singh the alliance which Avould have secured to him hi.s 
territovie.s. lie concluded the treaty, hut did not ratify 
it, proposing another. With a fatuity quite iuoompre- 
hcnsihlo, he at the .same time gave aid to the one enemy 
Avlio could injure him, viz. Jeswant Ihlo Ilolkar. The 
British Goverumeut therefore cancelled the treal 3 q and 
left Mdrwur to it.s own resourco.s. It wa.s thi.s folly on 
the part of Maun Singh that caused his coualry (o fall, 
a foAV years later, a prey to llie dcpredatioiis of Amir 
Khan. 

Meanwhile the ayuIow of Bhim Singh hml given hiilh 
to a posthumous .sou, Dhoknl Singh, to Avhose cause 
seA'cral of the nobles rallied. Under the charge of the 
chief of Pokurwa, he Avas presented to several chiefs a.s 
their lord, and tlieii, to preserve liim from any attempt on 
hi.s life, he was sent to the desert, to bo cared for by the 
chiefs of Shaikliawati. 

The reign of Maun Singli Avas one of continued 
warfare brought about by his own folly. He engaged in 
a disastrous Avar with Jaipur for the haml of the daughter 
of the Iii'uia of tldaipiir. Por the details of this tragical 
story I imi.3t refer the reader to the appendix to this 
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volume.^ Ill the war whicli followed he was alternately chap. 
opposed and supported by the adventurer, Amir Khan, . 
whose freebooters deva.sfcated the lands of Jaipur, of 
Mewur, and Marwar, committing atrocities not to bo 
counted. The appearance on the field, too, of the lad 
Dhokul Singh, as a pretender to tlie crown, supported by 
a large party of nobles, added to the troubles and per- 
plexities of tlie Eiijii. To escape these, he at last feigned 
madness, and abdicated in favour of his son, Oliutter 
Singh. 

It was whilst this young prince was holding the reins 
of sovereignty that the British Government offered, and 
Amir Khan accepted, the terras which freed Eiijputaua 
from the dejiredations of that marauder. This was 
Ibllowed by a treaty between die Britisli Government 
and Jodhpur (January ISIS), by which the Britisii 
]irotectioii was extended to that country, and certain 
conditions were made assuring the suzerainty to the 
British. But just at lliis crisis Oliutter Singh died. 

Within a short interval after his sons death, Eaja 
Maun Singh threw off his feigned insanity and re-assumed 
the Govermnoiit. Secure now against external enemies, 
ills native character disclosed itself, and he gave loose to 
all liis smothered passions. He put to deatli or im- 
prisoned almost all the chiefs who, during his feigned 
insanity, had shown any iiiilfiendly feeling towards him. 

He confiscated property to the value of one million 
sterling. The name of justice became iinkiiown — 
treachery and cold-blooded cruelty wore the inspiring 
deities at Jodhpiir, 

At lengtli a crisis arrived. Many of the nobles, ‘ the 
llower of their countiy,’ found asylums in the neighbour- 
ing states of Kotfi, Mewar, Bfki'wfr, and Jaipur. Thence 
they addressed remonstrances to the British authorities. 

The British authorities induced the Eaja to listen to 
terms of accommodation, and he promised to reinstate 
' riih AppendLx C. 
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DABT tlie self-exiled chiefs in ihoir possessions (February 1824). 

)■ . But lie did noi. alter his line of conduct. Consequently, 

in 1827, the recusant nobles levied their adherents, and 
calling on the posthumous son of the late Thijii, Bhdkul 
Singh, to lead them, prepared to invade Jodlqiur from 
the Jaipur territory. Upon tliis, Uiijii Maun Singh urged 
ujion the Ihllish G-overnmeut that the 'time had arrived 
when he ivas entitled to the aid of British troops to 
support him on the throne; that tlie attack by which 
he Avas tlireateued wa.s not an internal insurrection but 
a foreign invasion emanating from, and supported by, 
Jaipur, The answer of the British Government was 
clear and decided. ‘ If,’ they said, ‘ insurrection should 
be so general a,s to indicate the de.sirG of chiefs and 
subjects for the doivnfall of tlie prince, there docs not 
exist any reason for our forcing on tlie state of Jodlipur 
a sovereign whose conduct has totidly deprived him of 
the support and allegiance of Ids people against unjust 
nsurpation, or against wanton bnt too powerful rebellion. 
The princes of protected slates may fairly perhaps call 
npon ns for assistance, but not against universal dis- 
affection and insuiTection, caused by their mvn injustice, 
incapacity, and misrule. Princes are expected to have 
the power of controlling their own subjects, and i( 
they drive tliem into rebellion they must take the con- 
sequences.’ 

At the same time that tlie British Government laid 
doAvn the sound and salutary principles enunciated in this 
despatch, it administered a sharp remonstrance to tlie 
Maharajci of Jaipur, and called npon Dhokul Singh to 
retire from the confederacy. 

But the eA’il day Avas only adjourned. It is notice-- 
able in the history of sovereigns, European and Asiatic, 
that those whose youth and middle ago have been fiery, 
tempestuous, passionate, treacherous, and cruel, almost 
invaiJably succumb, in the third division of their exist- 
ence, to the influence of priests. Mann Singh Avas no 
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exception to this rule. But the priestly influonce -which 
swayed him mude liim ueither less cruol nor le=6 tyrannical 
tlian before. On the contrary, his evil pasiious became 
inteiisilied to such an extent that the British Government 
wa.s forced to interfere. 

At the close of the rainy' season of 1839, a force 
under Colonel Sutherland was marclred to Jorllipiir, to 
restore tranquillity and, if possible, good government to 
tliG country. Jodhpur was occupied five months. Maun 
Singh then executed an ongageinent by which he bound 
himself to respect the ancient usages of the country in 
determiniag the rights of the nobles. lie agreed that a 
British political agent should reside at his court to as.sist 
the Ifiija, the council of noblesj and the mhiisters in 
carrying on the government. Two of his evil advisers 
were dismissed, sequestrated lauds were restored upon 
terms agreed to by tlio parties interested ; an arrange- 
ment was concluded for the payment of arrears due on 
account of tribute and legion expenses, and for the 
punctual payment of such claims for the future ; nn 
amnesty for the past was granted by the Raja to his 
nobles who had been in i-ebollioii ; and the British 
Government coiisenlod to extend a pardon to those who 
had been iirstrumcntal in subverting the true interests 
of Mar war. 

Biija Maun Singh died in less than four years after 
this event, leaving no son, natural or adopted. Bhdkid 
Singh, the posthumous sou of Baja Bhim. Singh, then 
preferred his claims ; but they were rejected. Tlic 
nearest rc]:)resenlative families were those of Tdar and 
Ahmeduagar, and it was left to the widows, nobles, and 
chief officials to select tlie future ruler. Their choice fell 
upon Tukht Siugh, cliief of Ahmeduagar, whom, with his 
son, Jeswaut Singh, they imdted to Joclhpfir. Some nego- 
tiation ensued regarding the retention of Ahmeduagar by 
the family of Tukht Singh, but it was decided that the 
right of succession lapsed by the acceptance of power in 
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rvuT Jodhpur, and iliai Ahmednagar should revert to Idar, 

— i— - ii'om Avhich stale it had been separated in 1784. 

Maliaraja TulchL Siiiglr ascended the throne of 
Jodhpur in 1843. lie traces a lineal descent hack to 
lliiji'i Ajlt Singh, of whom lie is the great-grandson. 
Jhit the hopes that had been enleilained regarding his 
capacity for ruling rverc destined to bn blighted. Soon 
after his accession the country fell into a .state of dis- 
order, little inferior to that wiiicli had prevailed under 
hl.s predece.s.sor. The Ihija showed liimself avaricious, 
careless of afihirs, and difficult of acce.ss. The mauage- 
incnt of the country fell then into the hands of suboi'di- 
nate.s, who.se only desire it .seemed to be to inini,sior to 
the ruling passion of their master. 

To .sucli an extent did mlsgovernnient proceed, that 
in 18G7 the nobles would have organised an insurrection 
but for their fear of the paramount poiver. An act of 
cupidity perpetrated in tliat year intcnsifiGd their Ibeliug 
of dks<atisfactiou. Tlic case was lhi,s. The tliakur, or 
feudal lord, of GhaiicM-ao died, leaving a brother, Ihs 
rightful heir. Instead, however, of allowing the fief to 
devolve upon the brother in natural couv.se, the Ih'ija de- 
spatclied a force to seize it for one of his luuuerous sous. 
This emboldened the Iluikurs to represent their well- 
founded grievances to the british Government. They 
showed how they had been tyranni.sed over and op- 
pre,s.sed, excluded from tlie royal council, and i)rohibitod 
from leaving tlieir property to adopted sons. Sjieeilic 
acts of gross niisgo\'ernnient were dwelt upon, and e.spe- 
eially the confiscation of Ghanerao. 

In reply, tlic jllaliHraja was ‘ called to order,’ and it S 
was hoped that the remonstrance of the British Goverii- 
meut might not be without its cjrcet; but the insolent 
liehaviour of Ilis Iliglmess during the durbars iu llajpu- 
tuna ill 1809-70 rvould .seem to indicate that, like his 
immediate predecessor, Hkfaim Singh, he is incorrigible.^ 

' late V’icoroy, tlie IriZl, he lield a clurh.w at Aimir, to 

naU ol Mayo, visited linjputiiiia iu which the Jhiiiii of Udaipur iuid the 
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T]io Stale of JotllipLir did good &ernce during tlio chap, 
mutiiues, and the I'iglil of adopLion was duly beslowcl . . 

upon tho Mahai'iijii, 


CflAPTEIi IV, 

RUXDf. 


Ainu -2,291 ‘■q miles. I’oprr.vnox— 220,000, 

Ruvi.xt'i; — J.OO.OoO I'miscs. 


The ci(y of 13 uadi, which , like all the cities in Eaj- chap. 
])utaiia, has given its name to the principal it, 7 , was . 

i'ouiided, in the year l.Sl- 2 , by Jh'io Deva. Ih'io Leva, in 
the llindh legend, is said to have been lineally desoeuded 
from Anhui or Aguipala, tho first Chohan,^ the date of 
whoso birth loses itself in the mists of time. His later 
predecessors had felt the Moslem’s sword, and had lied 
from Aser to Mowar. Sallying thence, lliio Leva, in 
1 3 12 , occupied the IJandu valley, huilt the city of Bhndi, 
cxteriuiaatcd, or almost exterraiualccl, tlie indigenous 


Ttdjit of Jodhjiiu' ^'ure iinifed. It 
luid boon ofti( inlly decidod .'■oino tima 
preiiou.^ly, in sliict aeuoi'dnnce with 
ciiHoin, that oji nil slate oi'Ofo-ion.s 
tylion lliey uiiglit nioel, tlie ItiiiiA of 
Udaipiii' should talfo prooedonce of 
the Hiijit of Jodhpur, lint whoa 
this derision wa.s communicated to 
Jodhpiii' hs refused to attend the 
durbar. It was explained to bim 
that tlie qneslion had long previously 
been seltlod and could unt Iso le- 
opoiiL'd or discussed. But bo lO- 
uiainod obstinate. In vain did the 
political agent, in vain did his own 
son remonstralQ with him. He le- 
fused to sit below Udaipiii', After 
waiting for him about an hour the 
Aheeroy held the durbar with Jodh- 
pur’s scat vaciuit. 


After the durbar was over it was 
deteriniued that so great a want 
of lespeit (o the Viceroy of Her 
Sliijrsty must be noticed. I'he Ilujii 
then was directed to leave the camp 
at -Ajiiur at daybreak the following' 
morning: with the whole of his reti- 
nue. The friendly ceremony usual 
on Etich occasiou-s wn.s omitted, no 
salute was fired, and iiltim.ately, after 
duo consideration, it was decided 
that his fialuto should be diminished 
by two guns. Lord Mayo showed 
hisBCUSe of the loyal lleiing of tho 
Kilja’a son by recoiving him in pri- 
vaie audience after the diirbat'. 

* The Chohan was the la.st crea- 
tion of tho Brahmans to fight their 
battles against infidelity, and their 
only succea-iful crealion. 
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THE XATIVE STATES OF TXDIA, 

]\[iaus, and called the couuliy Ilarawati (IlaroTiti), or tlie 
country of the Harasd 

Ih'om Eao Deva to llao Suvjim, a period of nearly two 
hundred years intervenes. Throughout tliis period Iho 
Ilaras had, wliilst possessing indc])end('nco, been rpuisi- 
vassals of the EunAs of Udaipur, tliat is, their scrviceshad 
been indented ipion in times of emcrgencAcs-, ami they 
had been given as much on account of the relationship 
engendered by marriages between the two houses as 
from any feeling of dependence. But with the accession 
of EAo Suijiui in 1533 a new era began. 

Eao Siirjun had obtained, by means of Sawant Singh, 
a junior branch of his family, possession of the famons 
fortress of Eintlnmbdr. This fortress was greatly coveted 
by the Emperor Akbar, Tlis arms had been victorious 
in BAjpiitAuA, Cliitor Iiad fallen, but he had inellectAially 
besieged Eiutliuubor. According to the Tliudii story ho 
then effected by stratagem and courtesy that which he 
had failed to procure by force of arms. Baja Maun, of 
Jaipirr, had a right of ingress to Bintlumbdr. He pro- 
ceeded there, acoompanied by Akbar in the disguise of 
a mace bearer. The Emperor was recognised ; duo 
homage was paid to him, and he tlieu made known Ids 
wishes. He oflered, if EiuUumbdr were yielded to him, 
to excuse the chiefs of Biuidi from affiancing a princess 
to the Mogul sovereign ; to exempt tliem from the poll- 
tax, from crossing the Indus, and from customs they con- 
sidered degrading. He promised to grant them the 
privilege of entering the hall of audience completely 
armed ; to I'cspcct their sacred edifices ; never to place 
them nuder the command of another Hindu leader ; not 
to brand tlieir horses with the imperial mark (a flower 
on the forehead) ; to allow their bands to play in the 

^ So called from Ishtpal, ances- and sprinlding liis dissevered limbs 
tor of Eao Ddva, who lived in 1036. with tlio water of life, ciu't'd him. 
Ishtpal lay wmindpl to death, when Hence the mime Harti, from liar, 
the goddeea of Ms race appeared, signifying bones, thus collected. 
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streets of the capital, as lixr as tlie Ecd gate ; and that 
Ik'iudi should be to the Raja what the capital of the 
Moguls was to Akbar. He promised also, a resicleuce 
and right of sanctuary to the Rao, iii the sacred city of 
Baiiai'iis. 


CIIAl>, 

IV. 


Above all these, the Emperor offered Si'ujun Harathe 
govermnent of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to 
bo appropriated xvithout inquiry, on furnishing the cus- 
tomary contingent. 

The offer was accepted ; a treaty was drawn up on 
the spot; Rao Surjuii renounced the suzerainty of 
Udaipur, and was greeted as Rao Raja of Biindi. His kins- 
man, Sawant Singh, who xvas less pliant, sacrificed his life 
rather than allow the ownersliip of the fortress to pass to 
Akbar, and sacrificed it in vain. 

Surjun Singli did good service to his Mogul lord, and, 
as a reward, had two districts, Bauaras and Clumai’, 
added to his government, At the former of these he 
resided, and his administration greatly benefited not only 
that city, but tlie provinces over wliich he ruled. He 
established perfect security to life and property in the.se. 
He beautified and oruaineuted the city of Bamiras, and 
constructed eighty-four edificesfor various public purposes, 
aud twenty baths. There he died, and was succeeded by 
Ids eldest son, Rao BhdJ. This Rao and his second 
brother accompanied Akliar in his Gujviit campaign, aud 
rendered .splendid .service, Rao Bhdj, on one occasion, 
killing with his own hand tlie leader of the enemy. Ho 
remained in the imperial camp till the death of Akbar in 
lG05,whcn he returned to his hereditary dominions. He 
^ died .shortly afterward, s at Biindi, leaving three sons, Rao 
PmlLun, Ilurda Nurayun, aud Ivesii Diis, the elde.st of 
whom succeeded. 

Eaithfnl to the example of his father, Rao Ruttun, 
vvith his two sons, Madhii Bingli and Heri, joined the im- 
perial army at Burhanpiir, at the time wlien Shah Jehun 
was threatening rebellion against his father. In the 
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P.ATiT opevatiouH wldcli followed, and wlucli teriiiinated in the 
— , — ' di.sconifituTe and lliolit of Sliah Jelnin, the two sons of 
Iliio Eultuu Avero severely Avounded. To testify liis sense 
of tlieir and their lathers services, and to show lus 
ackuoAvledgiucnt of tlieir fidelit}’, the emperor hcstoAved 
upon Puio Euttuii tlie government of Burlianpiir, The 
rcAvard he'-toAA’cd upon the second son, Madhu Singh, 
though possibly equally AAmll iuteudod, dealt in reality a 
severe blow to llie country of the race of ITara. For 
the emperor bestoAved rqion Madhu Singh, to be held by 
him and ]u.s heirs direct of the crown, the city of Eofa 
and its dependencies. Noav Eota Avas a city of IlaruAvati, 
and its dependencies Avere lands of IlaraAvati. The act 
of the emperor thus divided llaraAvuti into two parts, 
under separate rulers, avIio, though originally allied to 
each other by the bond of brotherhood, Avorc to diverge 
more and more Avidcly Avith the marcJi of time.^ 

Eiio Euttun AWis a man of a fine and noble character. 
Ho Avas universally respected. In hi.s time no MoLslcin 
dared pollute the quarters Avhere Hindus were stationed 
Avith the blood of the sacred Idne ; he establislied 
tranquillity throughout lii-s government ; founded the 
tOAVuship of Euttunphr, and, by an act of vigour and 
neighbourly conduct, conciliated the esteem of the ancient 
suzerain of liLs house, the Eami of Edaipur. He Avas 
succeeded by his grandson, Chuttcr Sal. 

This Kao was nominated by the Emperor Shah Jehfui 
governoi’ of the imperial capital, a post Avhich he held 
nearly throughout his reign. lie served also under 
Aurangzib in the Dekhau, and led the escalade in the 
storming of Ealberga. When at the time of the illne.ss of 
Sliah Jehiin, his four sons each struck for empire, Oh utter 
Sdl, though serving in the camp of Aurangzib, Avas 
faithfif to the .summons of liis master, and baffling the 

. 1 poloiiepTod is of opinion tliat tins brave race, and well tnow that 

in tais cUvifciUni tlio emperor actod by dividhij^ bo could ahvius rule 
desiguodly , ^ m be dreaded the union both, the oiio h} tho olhei ’ 
ot so unveb power in the hands of 
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preventive measures taken l)y Anrangzilj, succeeded in C'Hap. 
leaving liis camp and reporting Ininself to tlie emperor. ■— i'l— 
Subsequently, tlie Pluo of Bi'mdi, witli his liaras clad in 
their salTron robes, the ensigns of death or victory, formed 
the vanguard of the army of Diira Sheku at the battle of 
Dholpur. Here, fighting valiantty, he was slain, struck 
in the forehead by a ball. Ilis sou, Bharut Singh, nobly 
continued the contest, but he and the choicc.st of his clan 
were slain. This battle, which gave the empire to Au- 
rangzib, was fought in. June 1658. The sins of Clmlter 
Sill were visited by the conqueror on his son and suc- 
ce.ssor, Ihio Bhao. Aurangzib gave a commission to Bajii 
Atinai'am, Prince of Slieojnir, to reduce ‘ that turbulent 
and di.safiected race, the Haras,’ and to annex Bunch' to 
the government of Pinthuubdr. Atmaram attempted 
the tiisk, and was successful in his first raids ; but the 
Hara clans assembling, attacked, defeated, and drove him 
out, and not content with that, went on to blockade 
Sheopur, The courage thus displayed by the Hai’as 
caused Aurangzib to exteud his forgiveness to the Edo 
Bhao. lie summoned him to court, and made him 
governor of Aurangabad. Here he erected many public 
edifices, and acquired much fame by his valour, his 
charity, and his piety. He died iu 1G82, and having no 
children, was succeeded by Anurad lido, gi’audson of his 
brother Bhim. The accession of Annrud was confirmed 
bj’' the emjreroi', who, in order to testify the esteem in 
which he held his predecessor, sent his own elep)han1, 
with the robe of investiture. Amiracl accompanied 
Aurangzib in his wars in the Dekhan, and on one occa- 
sion performed the important service of rescuing the 
ladies of the harem from the liands of the enemy. The 
emperor, in testimony of his gallantry, told him to name 
his reward. His reply was worthy of a Eajpiit chief. 

He requested he might be allowed to command the van, 
instead of the rearguard, of the array. .He distinguished 
himself at the siege and stoiin of Bijapiir, and subse- 
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PAUT qucntly in the Punjab, when engaged in settling the 

. . northern couutiies of the empire. lie died whilst 

engaged in that service. 

Budh Singh, his son, succeeded him. In tiie contest 
for empire which followed the death of Aurangzlb, this 
prince adhered to tiic cause of the legitimate lioir, 
IjahAdur Shah ; and it was in a groat measure owing to 
his exertions tliat the terrible battle of Jajao (Juno 1707) 
g'ave victory to that monai'cli. For the signal services 
rendered on that day, Budh Singh received the title of 
Puio Ihija, wa.s admitted to the intimate friendship of the 
emperor, and continued to enjoy it till his death. In 
tlie civil contentions Avhich followed the death of Ma- 
iiomed Sliah, the prince of Ilara, faithful to tlie tra- 
ditions of his family, supported the royal lion.se against 
the faction of the Seiads, often by dciiKAiistrations of force 
caccoinpaiiicd by loss of life. On tlie triun)])h of tlie 
Seiacls, the Ihio Puija returned to Bundi. 

He returned, however, only to meet a new enemy in 
his brother-in-law, Jai Singh, Baja of Jaipur. This prince, 
in revenge for a private insult, and to gain for himself the 
suzerainty over the smalliT states of llajputhuA, conferred 
the title of llao Kajd of Bundi upon Iliih'l Singh, Lord 
of Kurwar, and placed him in possession. Ilis atlempt 
to entrap Budh Singh failed, owing to the courage of 
that jiriuce and liis Haras. Budh Singh escaped to 
Bcqvgii, whence he made many attempts, but all fruitless, 
to recover his patrimony. Tlie Kota Hara, Ihija Bhim, 
took advantage of his dibLre.s.s to seize upon and annex to 
Kota the fiscal lands of Bundi east of the river Chambal. 

Bi'idli Singh died in exile at Beygi'i. His soirs Avere ^ 
driven byllaja Jai Singh even from that place of refuge. 

But on the death of that piinco, in 1744, the eldest son, 
Onicda, then only tliirteou years old, levied troops and 
attacked and carried some important po.sl.s in Bundi. He 
AYa.s aided by the bcav Baja of Kota, Durjim Sal, wlio, in 
his turn, had been threatened by the Eaja of Jaipur, 
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Huccctisor of J;ii SluMi. It would take too louo- to recount chap. 
all the details of the struggle that followed, It must ■ — , ' — - 
Kullice to .state that after fourteen years of exile Buudi 
was regained by Omeda, and he was recognised as its Rao 
(1749). 

Omeda lived a chequered life fifty-one years longer, 
for he survived till 1804. Still harassed by the tribute 
due to Jaipur, his energies cramped and contracted by 
the exactions of the insatiable Marhatas, and his spirit 
haunted by the memory of a treacherous though well- 
deserved vengeance on a vassal who had betrayed him, 
he abdicated in 1771, and became a wandering pil- 
grim. In this guise, and under the name of Sri-ji, he 
visited every place of holy resort, of cmiosity, or of 
learning, in Iliudostan. lie was greeted everywhere a.s a 
saint, regarded as an oracle, wliilst the knowledge which 
Ids observation had accumulated caused his conversation 
'*■ to be courted and every word to be recorded. 

Whilst on his travels, Omeda was recalled to Biindl 
by the death of his son, to superintend the education of 
his grandson. lie Avas received Avith lionour ; and the 
suspicions Avith which interested sycophants had filled 
the mind of Ids grandson wore dispelled. He carefully 
looked after the young Eao’s education for eight years, 
and died, as I have said, in 1804. 

Before lie died he had an opportunity to prove that 
the feeling of fidelity to the paramount poAver Avhich liad 
ever marked this branch of the Haras still biumed brightly 
within his breast. On April 17, 1804, Lord Lake, com- 
manding the British forces in India, had despatched a 
♦ detachment under Colonel Monsou to observe the move- 
ments of JesAvant Eao Holkar, Monson advanced as far 
as Guri, whence, deendng farther progress impossible, 
he retreated (July 8, 1804). The" eAmnts of that retreat 
arc historical. The course of the humiliating flight of 
our army led it througli the territories of Biindi. Omeda 
cared not for the fact that it was a beaten force, folloAved 

S’ 
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by a revengeful enemy, which was passing through. In 
his mind it was the army of the paramount power, and he 
aided it to the utmost of his country’s moans, and with 
an alisoluto disregard of the almo.st certain consequences. 

The young grandson, Bhlicu Singh, succeeded him. 
He was an honest man, po.ssessed of an excellent heart, 
and an energetic soul. He cared not for unessential 
enjoyments, hut loved the chase. He would bivouac 
for clays in the hon’.s lair and would not quit the scene 
until he had slain the Idng of the forest, the only prey he 
deemed worthy of his skill. He had killed with his own 
hand upAvards of a hundred lion.s, and tigers and boars 
innnnierable. 

He, too, was true to the paramount power. It 
happened that the territory of Biincli is so situated as to 
have been of great importance in 1817 in cutting oil’ 
the flight of the Bindaris. In thi.s work he co-operated 
heartily ivith the Britisih Government, and rendered 
signal service. As a reward for these efforts, many 
districts, seized by Holkar half a century before, were 
restored ivitliout qualificaliou, and others taken by Sindhia 
under conditions. Still, however, the districts seized 
unjustly by Kota remained attached to that branch of 
the family. 

By tlie treaty of 1818 Buncli was taken under the 
protection of the Briti&li Government. Bishen Singh died 
on May 14, 1821, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Bam Singh, then eleven years old. 

He had scarcely reigned nine years before an event 
occurred, Avhich, but for the supervising power of the 
British Government, would have caused hostilities be- A 
tiveen his country and Jodhpiir. The Kao had married 
a daughter of the latter State. Keport apj^ears to have 
spoken censoriously of his treatment of lus wife, for, in 
May 1830, a deputation, accompanied by three hundred 
men, arrived outside the city vvith the alleged object of 
.securing some modification of the treatment experienced 



by tlie Princess of Jodhpur. On the third diiy after its 
arrival, the minister of Biindi, Kislien Ptdin, a man of 
great talents and uiiblcmislied character,^ was murdered 
by one of the Jodhpur party. The young Eao Eaja 
was determined not to jrerinit such an offence to pass 
unpunished. Batteries wei'e opened for three days against 
the place in which the Jodhpur party had fortilied them- 
selves, and the water of the besieged was cut off'. The 
two leaders of the party and the supposed instigators of 
the assassination were apprehended in an attempt to 
escape, and were publicly executed by the Eao Eaja’.s 
orders. Persons of inferior note gradually surrendered 
themselves, and were sent beyond the Bundi frontier. On 
the sixth day, Batut Singh, a Jodhphr nobleman, who 
had sworn to kill the Biindi minister, Avas himself killed. 
Taking his death, and the death of the ttA'o leaders before 
referred to, into consideration, the Biindi Government 
considered the assassination of the minister to be suffi- 
ciently avenged. 

War with Jodhpur would probably have followed, but 
the British Government, by its agent on the spot, put hi 
its veto, and pacified matters. 

During the mutiny of 1857, it would appear that the 
Malui Elio, Earn Singli, deviated from the traditions of 
his family, and shoived himself indifferent to his allegiance 
to the paramount power. On this account, friendly in- 
tercourse was broken off' with him and was not resumed 
till 18G0. He received, however, a sunuud, conferring 
upon him the right of adoption. The Maha Eao is 
entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 

^ PiU'ing the adniinistration of treasury j had incrensed it from tbree 
KisliBa Earn, extending; over six to five laWis; had accumulated a 
years and a half, the entire debt of surplus of Itvo lulibs; bad placed all 
Bundi had been paid off. He had the establishments on an efficieut 
maintained a regular system of footing, and paid the army -with 
finance ; had caused the revenue, to regularity, lie was succeeded by 
the last rupee, to he paid into the his son. 


Clf \1‘. 
IV. 
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CHAPTEE V. 


IvOTA. 

Abba — 5,000 aq. miles. Population— i33, 000. 

KcYEKtm — 2,500,000 riipoes. 

PART Wb have seeu in the preceding chapter that KotA ivas 
— . an offshoot from Biindi ; that in tlie year 1G25, Kota 
and its dependencies were bestowed by the Eni]:)cror 
Jehaugir ujion. Madhu Singh, second son of Eao Euttun, 
for his services in the campaign which forced Prince 
Shah Jehau to flee, almost unattended, from Burhaupur. 
The dependencies alluded to consisted of three hundred 
and sixty townships, yielding an aniuuil revenue of two 
lakhs of rupees. 

Madhii Iluo, who assumed the rank and title of Baja, 
ruled for several years. He added several outlying dis- 
tricts to his country, until it touched MalwA on the one 
side, and Bundi on the other. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Mdknnd Singh. Eaja Mdkiuid Singh came 
to the tlirone in the year 1057. The illness of Shall 
Jeliiin that year brought about the struggle for empire 
amongst his sons to wliich I have alludiul in the previous 
chapter. Mdkimd Singh, true to the traditions of liis 
family, fought for the legitimate monarch and the son 
nominated to be his heir. At tlic battle of Ujjeu, 1058, 
he and his four brothers led their vassals, clad in their 
saffron-coloured garments, Avilh the bridal coronet, de- 
noting death or A'ictory, on their heads. The rashness 
of J eswani Singh denied them the latter, but a glorious 
death it was almost impos.Able to jirevent, and all five fell 
on the field. It happened, liowever, that the youngest, 
lushor Singh, Avas afterwards dragged from amongst the 
slain, and though pierced with Avounds, recovered. lie 
lived to a.scencl the dirone, and to be one of the mo.st 
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conspicuous coiiuuanclers for llie Mogul in the soutli of 
India. 

luggut Siugh, son of Mdkuucl Singh, succeeded to the 
diguity of Eajii. He reigned twelve years, passed prin- 
cipally with the imperial armies in the Dekhan. 

His cousin, Paim Singh, followed. But he was so 
invincibly stupid, that the council of chiefs put liim aside 
after a trial of six months, and sent him back to his 
family fief. He was replaced by Kishbr Singh, the same 
who had so miraculously escaped at Ujjen. He dis- 
played great military talents in the service of tlie 
Mogul. At the siege of Bljapvir, he specially distin- 
guished himself. He was slaiu at the escalade of Arcot. 

His second son, Eiim Singh, followed — the eldest son 
having been disinherited for refusing to accompany his 
father to tlie Dekhan. In the contest for empire which 
succeeded the death of Aurangzib, Earn Singh sided with 
Prince Aziin, and -(vas slain at the battle of Jaiao (June 
1707 ). 

Bhim Singh succeeded him. He espoused the cause 
of the Seiads iu their struggles with their masters, the 
representatives of the Mogul, and was reAvarded by these 
with high dignities. He seconded, also, the efforts of Jai 
Singh, of Jaipiu’, to expel the elder branch of his family 
from the throne and covmtry of Bundi. lie annexed 
several districts, and expelling the Bhils from their fast- 
nesses, took possession of their lands. He was slain in 
an attempt to intercept and capture the famous Chiu 
Kilich Khan, better known as Azof Jah, Hizam-id-Mulk, 
Subadar of the Dekhan. He cEd not die, however, be- 
fore he had despoiled Bundi of the regal insignia of the 
Haras. Eaja Bhim was the first prince of Kota who 
had the dignity of ‘Leader of Hive Thousand ’ conferred 
upon him. He was likewise the first of his dynasty 
who bore the title of Malm Eao, or Great Prince — a 
title conferred by the head of all the Eajput tribes, the 
Eana of tJdaipvir, and confirmed by the paramount 
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PART poAver. He Avas succeeded by liis eldest son, Arjuu 
— ' Siiigli. This prince died Avilhout issue after a reign of 
four years. Then ensued a civil Avar for the succession, 
iu the course of Avhich Kota lost three liigAortaiit dis- 
tricts, Itampura, Bhaupura, and Kalapiit. The civil Avar 
was terminated by tlie death of one of the claimauls, 
Siam Singh, the brother next iu .succession to his predc- 


ce.ssor. 

The third brother, Diirjuii Sal, had then no rival, and 
occupied the rojml seat (1724). Ilis accession was 
acknowledged lij" the Emperor Mahomed Shah, at Avho.se 
court Durjuu Sal recewed the robe of investiture, and 
obtained the right to prevent tlie slaughter of Idne in 
every part of tlie territories frequented by his nation. 
Hiirjun Sal Avas a succe.ssful ruler. He conciliated the 
leader of the Marliatas, the famous Baji Eao, and Ava.s 
presented by him, as an acknoAvledgmont of .services 
rendered, Avith the castle of Hahrgurh. And tliough his 
father liad done sometliiug more than look on Avitli com- 
placency Avhilsfc tile Kajii of Jaipur Avas engaged iu 
driving the elder bi'aiich of the family from their unce.s- 
tral po.s, sessions, Durjun S;il not only aided the heir of 
that house, but finding Kota threatened Avith the fate of 
Biindi, he defended liis capital Avith so much vigour and 
skill that the aggressors were completely foiled, He could 
not, however, prcAmut his State from acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Marhatas, nor from paying tribute to 
Holkar. 

Durjuu Sul died without issue. He Avas succeeded by 
Ajlt Singh, a lineal de.sceudaut of the Bislion Singh, who 
had been di.siuhented by his father, Eaja Ram Singh, for a 
refusing to accompany him to the Avars. He reigned 
only tAVo years and a lialf, aird Avas succeeded by his son, 
Chntter Sal. Tlie prime minister of this prince Avas the 
talented Zalim Singli, then quite a young man. Chuttcr 
Sal AAms destined to have to witness, and fortunately to 
j-epcl, another attack of Jaipur on his principality. Thi.s 
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took place in 1701. Tlie legions of Jaipur came on in chap. 
overwhelming iiuinber.s, surprised the paity left to guard . . 

the ford of the Chamhal, and swept on triumphantly till 
they reached Butwarro. Here they found 5,000 Hara.s 
drawn up to receive them. Despi,sing so small a number, 
they dashed upon them as upon an assured prey. But 
the Haras received them firmly. Not once, but twice, 
aud thrice, the attack was repulsed. A fourth time came 
on the Avarriors of Jaipur, and the battle was engaged 
ill with redoubled fury. Whilst it was still doubtful, the 
cleverness of Zalim Singh decided in favour of Kota. It 
happened that Mulhar Rao Holkar, retreating from the 
disastrous field of Pauiput, Avas in close vicinity to the 
contending armies. He had refused to side Avith either, 
though pres.sed by both. But, at the crisis of the conflict, 
an idea struck Z/ilim Singh, which he instantly carried 
out. He rode to Mulhar Eao, and said: ‘ The Jaipiu’eans 
have left their camp unguarded ; you can plunder it ! ’ 

No second Ifiut Avas needed. The news conveyed to tlio 
Jaipur’ host confounded it. They fled in dismay, and the 
claims of Jaipur Avere never renewed. 

Chutter Sal siu’vived this elevation but a few years. 

He Avas succeeded by his brother, Goman Singh. This 
prince is described as having been at the time in the 
prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, aud well 
calculated to coutend Avith the storms gathering to burst 
on the devoted lands of Rajpiltana. But fortune smiled 
not on him. It happened that his minister, Zalim Singh, 
crossed him in love, and, it Avould seem, successfirUy, 

The Eajsi did not possess sufficient generosity to forgive a 
success Avhich was perhaps the highest testimony to his 
minister’s merit, but dismi.ssed Zalim from the office of 
iniuister. Zalim left E6ta at once, and proceeded straight 
to the court of Eana Arsi of Udaipur. He found that 
monarch under the tutelage of one of his vassals, the 
chioftaiu of Helwarra. His reputed talents gained 
him a warm reception, and the Eana soon confided to 
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PAiri him ^lie misery of his condition. By a daring plan, 

— — • which cost the Delwarra prince his lile, the Eana was 
released from his bondage. But a rebellion followed, and 
in the battle Avhicli ensued, Zuliin Singh was taken pri- 
birner. lie fell into the hands of Trimbuck Bao, lather 
of the celebrated Ambaji Inglia, and formed with him a ■»' 
Irieudsliip. Ileleased from this bondage be returned to 
Kota. The Ihija refused to receive him. Whereupon, 
choosing a favourable moment, he thrust himself into 
his presence, and Avas not only pardoned, but employed. 

Probably the secret of his success lay in the fact that 
the Marhatas rverc sAvarming into Kota, and the Baja 
saAv not hoAv to expel them. Probably, too, he recollected 
Butwarro. Again, but in a different manner, did he 
succeed. The Marhatas were kepi out, but only by the 
payment to them of six lakhs of rupees. Scarcely had 
they retired when the Baja, Goman Singh, died. Before 
his death, hoAvever, he nominated Zalim Singh guardian ’ 
to his infant son, Timed Singh. 

Umed Singh Avas proclaimed as MahiiBiio, but thence- 
forth Zalirn Singh was the real chief of the state. He 
Avas a Avonderful man — fond of poAver, nnscrupiilous as 
lu the means he used, it must be admitted ; but, on the 
other hand, he had a keen and vivid intellect, a distinct 
perception of the ends to strive for ; a daring, a breadth 
of re.sources, a poAver of subduing difficulties, never sur- 
passed, Under his administration, extending over forty- 
live years, the Kota territory Avas respected by all 
parties — Mahomedan, Marhabi, and Eajput. Whilst 
tlm other portions of that region Avere devastated and 
despoiled, Kota reached the height of its prosperity, 
benelitiiig by tlie misfortunes of Jicr neighbours, One of 
these was Buiidi, from whom Zalim Singh snatched the 
rich districts of Indurgnrh, Bnlwan, and Anterdeli, 
retained ever since by the despoiler. The suece,ss of 
Zalim Singh Avas oAving, in a great measure, to Ins 
personal character, to the justice and good faith for 
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■which he was celebrated. His -word was regarded as chap. 
good as the oath of otlier luei], and, during the twelve '-.-it-, 
years Avdiich elapsed between 1805 and 1817, few trans- 
ad ions occurred and few negotiations were contracted, 
without the intervention of Ztilim Singh. This, too, it 
- must be remembered, at a period when the British 
Government liad withdrawn from all interference in the 
affairs of Ihijputana. 

When, in 1817, the British Government undertook to 
put down the Pindmls, Zulim Singh was the first of the 
Eajput chiefs to co-operate with them. By Ins means a 
treaty was concluded between the Eaja of Kota and the 
British Government in December 1817, by which Kotii 
was taken under the protection of the paramount power. 

The tribute formerly paid to the Murhatas was to be 
paid to the British Government; and the Maha Eao 
was to furnish troops according to his means when 
required. A supplementary article was added, vesting 
the administration in Zalim Singh and his descendants. 

Other clauses were inserted favourable to Zalim Singh, 
but it must be recorded, to his honour, that whilst the 
British Government -was preptued to make a separate 
grant to himself jjersonally of four districts ceded by 
llolkar, Zalim Singh insisted that they should be annexed 
to the Kota State. The Malia Eao, Umed Singh, who 
had been all his life a nonentity, died in 1820. His son, 

Kishdr Singh, succeeded him. It became apparent, soon 
after his accession, that the anomalous system by whicli 
one person was recognised as the titular chief, and 
another was guaranteed as the actual rulei', would not 
^ be allowed to remain undisturbed. Kor was it. In 
December 1820, Mtiha Eao Kislidr Singh left Kota, 
called to his a,ssistauce his chiefs and vassals, and 
appealed to the neighbouring princes to assi.st him to 
expel Zalim Singh. Having assembled about 6,000 men, 
the Eao advanced from Jaipdr into the Kotii territory, not- 
withstanding that he was aAvarc that a body of British 
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I’ATiT troops, called out for tlic purpose, barred liis OAiti’cauco 
— - tliereto. A contest ensued (September 30, 1821) at 
Mangrul, in wliicli the Malia Eao’s force was dolealcd, 
his brother was killed, and liis adliercnts were put to Ilight, 

The Maha Itiio himself lied to Natlidwara, in Jodlipur, 
but, after negotiating satisfactorily, returned on Decem- 
ber 31 to occupy his pageant throne, lie was guaranlecsd 
ail annual allowance of 1G4,000 rupees for himself and 
his establishment ; lie rvas declared supreme witiiiu Ids 
own palaces, aud liad 300 men, of whom 100 were 
cavalry, placed at his disposal. On the other liand he 
recognised the perpetual administration of Ziilini Singli 
and his lieirs. 

Zalim Siugli, wlio had long jn-cviously attained the 
title of Puij ru'ina, died on lime 15, 1821, and was 
succeeded by liia son, Madln'i Siugh. The uufitncKs of 
this man for the office w^as uotoriou.s, but the terms of 
the treaty were imperative, and his succession was undis- 
puted. 

In 1828 Miiha Etio Kislior Singh died, and was 
succeeded by his sou. Earn Siugh. Shortly after the 
Mahii Edo’s accession, Madln'i Singh died, aud his place 
aud title devolved ujion his son, Muddun Singh. 'Iho 
relations between this minister and the Mdha Edo were 
never cordial, and in 1834 they reached such a pitcli of 
hostility that- it became necessary to make a rearrange- 
ment of the offices. It was finally resolved, in 1838, 
with the consent of the Maha Edo, to rescind tlui 
supplementary article of the treaty of 1818, which 
secured to the descendants of Zalim Singh the office of 
sole administrator of affiurs, and to create a now and 
independent principality for them by dissevering certain 
districts fiom the main body of Eotd, This was aocord- 
ingly done. Seventeen districts, yielding a revenue of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, aud denominated the priucipalily 
of fflmlawar, were made over to Muddun Singh. 

This arrangement formed the baai-s of a uow treaty 
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wiLli KoLi'i. The Malii'i Eilo’s Iribule was reduced by guap. 

eij^ldy lliousaiid I'upecs, lo be paid by Jlialiiwar, and he ' 

iij^i’eed to iniiinliiiu an auxiliary force ai a cost of not 
more than lliree lakh.s ol' rupecH. IL was wiLli niucli re- 
luclaiiee tliat llic Malui lifio agreed to tlic Formation of 
this force; and in. consequence of his repeated remon- 
strances the p.'iyment was reduced to two lakhs in 1844, 
and it was agreed that if this sum should prove iiisuffi- 
ci(m(.j the diirerence would be ])aid from the Kohi tribute. 

At tlie sailie lime (ho Mah;i liiio was warned that should 
h(' fail to make his pa)auents punctually, a territorial 
security would be loquired both for the tribute and the 
payments for the auxiliary force.^ 

il’lie ari'angemcut ma<lo to sever Jhaluwar from iCota 
worked 'well for both states, and caused all disagreements 
to cease. 

In 1(S57, the auxiliary force previously referred to 
*' j'ose in revolt, and murdered (he political agent and his 
two sous. Miihii Ihio Jh'im Bingh made no attempt to put 
down the I'evolt or to aid (he British ofliccr. As a mark 
ol' (he displeasure of Govermneut his .salute was reduced 
by four guns. Tie was .sub.so(|ucntlj% however, gu?w*.<,Uteed 
the right of ado])li<m. 

'I’lu! Maha Ihio lUiiu Siugh died on (he evening of March 
27, 18(i(i, at the age of sixty-four. As .soon as it became 
generally understood (hat the Kao’s day.s were numbered, 
a, rumour spread abroad that one of his widows had ox- 
]n-e,s.s(*d her dcitcu’mination (o perish on the funeral pile. 

The polilical agent took mca.sTU'es at once to prevent the 
po.ssibility of such an occuiTence. He caused the apart- 
^ meats of tlic zenana to bo lucked and gua,rded, and 
directed (hat the news of the Maha Ilao’s demise 
should bo withheld Irom (lie Itam's as long as po.ssible. 

They -wore kept in ignorance of it for four hours, Then, 
however, one of the Ih'uus declared her intention of per- 
forming Bati, and indeed showed herself so violently 

' Aitchiaau’s Treaties. 
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PAET cleterniiiied that slie succcetled in bursting open the dooi-. 

^ . She -was prevented, ho-ivcver, from leaving tlie zenana, 

and next morning the burning of the corpse toolc place 
ivithont crime or disturbance. 

Earn vSiugli was succeeded by his son, Miilui Eao 
Chutter Singh. The Viceroy took the opporl unity of 
liis accession to restore to him the salute of seventeen 
guns enjoyed by his father prior to 1857. 


CHAPTER VI. 

JIIALAWAI?. 

Abi;a- 2,500 bq. iiiilca. Poi'Iilation— 220,000. 

Kr.vnNU]'. — 11,50,000 nipoos, 

CHAP, Ef the preceding chapter I have related how, hi 18B8, 
— ' tlie bad feeling existing between the Malia Ihio of ICotii 
and the descendants of the Eaj Eiinti Ziilim Singh iva,s 
terminated by the creation of a new jirineijiality as a 
separate provision for those descendants. The princi- 
pality thus created was called JluUawar: it consisted of 
nineteen districts. It was ,subjcc1,ed to the payment of a 
tribute of 80,000 rupee, s ; and its chief was to receive 
the title of Mdharaj Efinu. 

The main exploits of the hero of the dynasty, Zalini 
Singh, have been related in the preceding cJiapler, but no 
account of his lamily was then given, His ancestors wore 
petty chieftains of Hulwiid, in the district of J Ini hi war, 
in Kathlwar. Bhao Singh, a younger sou of this family, 
left the paternal roof with a few adherents, to seek 
fortune amongst the numerous conflicting anni(\s tliat 
ranged over India during the contests for supremacy 
amongst the sons of Anrangzlb. His son, Madhu Singh, 
came to Kota when Eaja Bhim was iu tlie zcnitli of Ids 
power. Although he had only twenty-five her, so in hi.s 
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train, it is a proof of the respectability of his family, ciivp. 
that the prince disdained nut liis alliance, but marjicd his — 
son, Urjhn, to the young ■Adventurer’s sister. Not long 
after, the estate of Naiidta wa.s entailed upon him, with 
the confidential post of Fonjdar, which included not only 
the coinniaud of the troo])s, but that of the castle, the 
I'csideuce of the sovereign. This family connection gave 
an inlercat to his authority, and procured him the 
respectful title of Miiimih, or maternal nuclc, from the 
younger members of the jirince’.s family — a title wliicli 
habit lias (■ontinuod to his successors. Muddim Singli 
succeeded his father in the odice of Foitjdai\ and it tlien 
became hereditary in the family. Hiimuut Singh followed 
Miiddun, and dis[)layed groat bravery and skill in many 
trying emergencies. TTe seconded the defence of Ifota, 
when it was assailed by the combined JVIiirhiita and 
Jaipur troops, and comlucted the treaty wliich made Jicr 
t.ribulary to tJie former with such ability, lluit lie gained 
influence sufllcient to restore the ancient lino of suee.e.s- 
sioii.' Zdliiu Singh was hi.s nephew. JTow he gained his 
reputation has ali'cady been related. 

Muddiin Bliigli, first Miihiiriij ihimi of Jluildwar, was 
the grandson of Ziilim Shigb. lie died in 1845, and was 
siicecedecl by Ids son, rirtlu Singh. This chief rendered 
good service during the mutinies by conveying to ]ilaces 
of safety several .liluropcams wlio had taken j-efuge in his 
districts.^ 

Tie has been guaranteed the rigid of adoption, and 
receives a salute of fifteen guns. 




1 Tod’a 
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I’AHT 

I. 


OHAPTEE Vir. 

TONK. 

Anri — 1,800 B(j nulcs. Popwaiion — 182,000. 

IlLVEstir— 8,00,000 lupccs. 

Tonic is a town in EiijjnitHiii'i, on the right hank of the 
river Banas, 218 miles soiilh-we&t of Delhi, and the eapi- 
tal of tlie piincipality of the same name founded by the 
famous freebooter, Anu'r Khan. Born in iiohilklnind, ol‘ 
Afghan parents, in tlie second lialf of tlie cigliteenth 
century, Amir Kiian, then twenty years old, and his 
younger brother, accompanied hy ten followois, left their 
native province for MAlwa, and took service tliere in 
the local militia. But other prospects soon opc'iied to 
him. The troubles at Bliopfil, caused by (he (h'utli of 
Clmtta Khan, led to the enlistment of men hy din'ei’cnt 
parties. Amir Khan, with six horsemen and sixty foot- 
men, was engaged by the titular Nawab, Tlayat Mahomed. 
Here ho remained about a year, then left Bhopfil to take 
service with the Eajput cx-chiefs of Eagiigluir, who, ex- 
pelled from their country by Sindlna, supported them- 
selves and their followers hy plunder. 

In this service he greatly distinguLshed luiiiself as a 
daring, fearless leader. A dispute with one of the diioi's 
caused him, however, to renounce it, to enlist under the 
Marhata chief, Balaram Iiiglia, Uieu engaged, wi(h tlu' 
connivance of tlie minister of Bhopal, Murid Mahomed, 
in pacifying that country. To Amir Khan was assigned I 
the care of the fort of Euttehguih, and ilic custody of ” 
the person of the JTawi'ib, Ghous Mahomed. But with 
the death of Murid Mahomed, and the retreat of the 
Mdrhdttis, ids connection with Kuttehgurli came to an 
end. He endeavoured indeed to transfer his services to 
the new minister, Yizir Khan, but before he had been 
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cTii])1oyc(l for six monlhs, lluit disccvuing slatefeman dis- chap. 
covered Ins iiili'iginug ebaraotor, and dismissed him. 

Jxist at tiiat time, 1799, tlio i-oputatiou of Jeswant 
Elio llolkar, as the rising star of llie Miirbatii chiefs, 

■was at its j^euitli. To him, therefore, Amir Khan re- 
^ paired, -was reccivc'd witli open arms, and treated more 
as an equal than as a subordinate. Thencefortli, till the 
return of Jeswant Eiio from Ilindostau, 1 800, they followed 
the same path. Jeswant Eiio Avas the prince and leader, 
but Amir Khan, subordinate only to him, was sole com- 
mander of his OAvn army, and enterlained and dismissed 
Avliom lie cliose. Still his position was not enviable, 

Tor, often in AVaut of money, Ire Avas constantly forced 
to commit outrages and depredations to appease the 
clamoui' of his 1roo])s for pay, and more than once, 
when nnalde to satisfy tliern, suffered considerable violence 
at their hands. In fad, his folloAVcrs Avere rather dopre- 
datoivs than soldiers, though undoubtedly able in tlic hour 
of need to strike a bloAV for the cause to Avhich tlieir 
masler laid pledged himself. The number of these 
folloAvers gradually so increased that in the year 1806 
Ihey numbered 35,000 men, Avith 115 pieces of field 
artillery, 

Prior to that pciaod Tfolkar had assigned to Amir 
Klniii cstales (Jaglurs) in Miilwa and Eiijpulfuui, forming 
(he nucleus of tlie existuig principality of Tonic. These 
Jag'hlrs, hoAVcvcv, Avere iiisuflicient to support the large 
number of troops I have uol,cd. Ills hands, therefore, 
ranged over every part of Eaj])uttimi, Mhlwd, and 
Jiandelkhand, indenting upon those countries for their 
su])]iorL. 

In 1806-7, leaving his brother-k-laAV, Gnifiir Khan, 
to support his interests at luddr, Amir Khan entered the 
service of Juggut Singh, Edjd of Jaipiir, then contending 
Avitli tlic Rfija of Jodhpur for the hand of the Princess 
of tJdaipiir.' Xu the contest that followed, Jaipur Avas, 

I Vide Appondis 0. 
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PAET fit gre, it cost to liersclf, successful. Tlie liaju of Joillipi'u' 
— — ■ saw liiiuself reduced to liis last resoui'ces, Avlien, suddeidy 
appealing to the avarice and ambition of Aiiur Khan, he 
induced that chief to change sides. Jaipur was thou 
cruelly ravaged. The iudiscrimiuatc pillage and slaughter 
brought boLli principalities to the very verge of ruin. 
The Gouiiectiou with them of Amir Khan was brouglit 
to a close by the sack of Nagore, and the treacherous 
murder of the I’eal autlior of the war, Seval vSingh, pre- 
viouoly chief minister of Jodhpur. 

IhijpLitiiua thus devastated and brought to the verge of 
ruin, Amir Khan turned his arms against the Mi'uiuita 
family which leigned iu Nagpur (i809). It is supj)osod 
that it was his iiUeutiou to plant his own dynasty on the 
ruins of the Bhonsla. He was yet engaged iu this exix'- 
dition when he was recalled by tlio doinon&tratious of a 
British force against his own capital of Soronj. lie was 
summoned almost iiuinediately afterwards to the camp ' 
of Holkar, by the pressing messages ol' GulFur Kluiu 
(1810). Having, as he thought, sottlccl alfains in tliat 
quarter, he returned to fatten liis followers onoe moj'e on 
the spoils of Eajputana and Malwii, Nor were tlieso 
countries relieved from his bauefid presence until the 
success of the British in the Pindfirl Avar enabled tlAcni to 
make a satisfactory and permanent scttlomeut of those 
countries. 

When the British army advanced, in 1817, ioAvards 
Malwa, the oiler was made to Amir Khan, thou engaged 
in besieging the Jaipur fort of Madlu'i Rajapdr, to imcrcpt 
the protection ot the British Government under the 
condition that he shoulcl reduce his army to a certain 
specified number, and surrender his artillery at a valuation. 

On the other hand, he was informed that the Jaghli's 
originally assigned to him by Holkar would be giiaraU" 
teed to him iu sovereignty, but he was to relinquish the. 
conquests made during his predatory carecj'. The oJlbr 
was a very liberal one. Amir Khan was more a Piudfir! 
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than Llic Piiulai'is. ITc Iiail no hope that he could re- 
siht llic hti-('ugtli put forth by the IJritish, and doubtless 
lie coiibiderod hiinsolf fortunate to bo in a position to 
Jiavc such terms oilered luin. Jle accepted them ; but, 
like a true waiter ui)on Providence, lie delayed to ratify 
the treaty until lie received intelligence of the result 
of the buttle of Sltabakli, rvlicn, considering the Mar- 
liati-i game lost, he gave in, resolved to contribute to the 
maiiileuauce of tranquillity^ and to begin a respectable 
life. 


crur. 

VI t. 


By the treaty Amir Ivhanwas coufiriuod in possession 
of the districts of Seronj, Pirawa, Gognl, and Nimaheni. 
'J'o these the Pritisli CTOvernment added, as a free gift, 
tlio fort and distiict of Tonk-llampiira ; and a loan of 
llii’ee lakhs of rujiees, afterwarcls converted into a gift, 
was made to liiin. The district of Pulwal was also con- 
ferred oil liis son in tragin'r for life. Tn lieu of the 
revenue of this district, Aviiich it avas found inconvenient 
t,o make over to the son, a monthly stipend of 12,500 
rupt'c.s was a.s.signcd to him. 

li'oiu that lime Amir Khan renounced his predatory 
luibits, and employed himself in settling hi.s country, iu 
Iniilding palaces and liou,se.s for travellers, and in iuqirov- 
iiig his territory. Kot content with this, he wrote an 
aeeonnt of the events of his diequered life. 

As lie grew older, ho made another advance in re- 
spectability. I’lie man wlio had nearly niiiied Bajpulilna, 
and sucked the life-hlood of .raipi'u’ and Jodh]nir, became 
pious and devout ; took to clothing himself in sackcloth, 
to reading the Koran, and associating liiinsclf with 
kfullas. it, is dne to liirn to add that, lie devoted great 
pains to tlie education of hi.s twelve cliildron. In 1832, 
when he went to Ajmir to pay liis respects to the 
Governor-General, Lord WjUiani Eenlinck, he wa,s ac- 
companied by six of his sons, five of lliem iu chain 
armouf. On that occasion he made a favourable impres- 
sium liis manners are described as mobt frank and 
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agreeable ; and hia wliolc appearance was considered as 
forming an agreeable contrabi io Llie ceremonious osleii' 
tation of tlie liereditaiy princes of Eajastiiiin. 

Amir IGian died in 1834, and was sin'ceeded l)y liis 
son Yizir Maliomed Khan, d’his y)rince rendered good 
service during the mutinies, and received a sunnnd from 
the Governor-General guaranteeing the suecessiou to Ids 
family according to Mahomedau law in the event of tlu* 
failure of natural heirs. Ho died on June 18, l8G4,an(l 
was succeeded hy liis son, Mahomed Ali Khan. 

Under the rule of this prince a grave coinplicalion 
arose which terminated fatally to tlie continuation of Ills 
own rule. It happened tliat in July 18G5, the Thakur 
or lord of Lawa, a Ibijpiit va.ssal of the Kawiib, com- 
plained of the nmisual demands wdiicli had boon made 
upon him by the administration. Ear from listening to 
the advice of the Governor-Gen crars agent to give llu'sc' 
demands a careful consideration, Mahomed Ali Khan 
assembled his forces and assaulted Irawa. .tie was, 
liOAvever, repulsed, with serious loss of life on both sides. 
For die moment, liowcvcr, the ailair was settled by the 
deputation to the spot of a Briti,sh olliccr, and the 
future relations between the two parties wore defmed to 
the satisfaction of both. 

Unt tlie Kawiib, Mahomed Ali Khan, was only dissimu- 
lating in order the better to effect Ihs ends. Il ajipoars 
that the councils of the jmiing Thakur of Lawa, llhirui 
Singh by name, had been directed, since the allair of 1 805, 
by his uncle, Eewut Singh, a stout soldier who had pre- 
viously commanded a body of cavalry in the stale oi' 
Abvar ; on the advice of this uncle, the ynmng Thiikur, 
whilst steadily maintaining his own riglils, Jiacl, botweeu 
the years 18G5 and 18G7, made constant visits Io Tonk 
to render there his feudal service. It was known, 
all this time, at Touk that though he was weak and in- 
experienced himself, yet he was imdor the tutelage of hi.s 
uncle, and that so long as the uncle lived, it would bo 
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diHiciilL to gain au advantage over liiin. Tlie nude, thei'c- 
fore, wtiH doomed. 

'J’o caiu-y out tliis inurdcrous project, tlic N’awab, 
Mahomed Ali Klian, sannnoned in 1807 the Thakur to 
Tonic, to be presented with a dress of liouour. Tliither 
accordingly, the Thakur repaired, accompanied by his 
uncle and a few attendants. The reception of the uncle 
was most favourable. He was informed by the minister 
that; the lands of Lawa which had been resumed by the 
Nawab would be restored, and his satisfaction, as he 
returned from the interview, was unbounded. About 
nine o’clock the same evening, August 1, the uncle, 
llewut Singh, was again summoned by the minister to 
consult witli him regarding the dress of honour to be 
given the following morning. Ildwut Singh at once 
proceeded to the minister’s Jionse, accompanied by his 
son, two kamd.ai's or managers of affairs, and four- 
teen attendants, .llewut Singh, his son, and the two 
kamdars at once wont upstairs, where they were mas- 
sacred. The attendants below were also set upon by 
a })arty of Tonic sei)oys, and all murdered but one, who 
escaped by being mistaken, by tlic colour of his turban, for 
a sepoy. The house in wliich the young Thakur bad 
taken up his abode was at the same time surrounded 
by d’enk troops, For three days the young Thiikur de- 
fended himself, resisliug the demands of htmger and thirst, 
for he liad neither food nor wahu' for himself and his 
followers. On the fourth day, three persons came to him 
from the Nawiib, and persuaded him, under an assurance 
of safely, to permit himself to be conducted to the presence 
of that chieftain. Arriving in his ])rc.seiice the ThAkur in- 
veighed against the mode in which he had been treated, but 
the HawAb simidy informed him in reply that the past could 
not bo recalled, and that if the ThAkur had been present 
with his uncle he would have been treated in the same 
manner. On returning to his house, the ThAknr found it 
still guarded by Tonic sepoys. There he remained till 
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PART August 8, when the arrival of a Biitihli ofliccr proeurecl 
—A—' permission for liiui to return to Ltiwa. Whilst those 
events liad occurred at Tonk, a force of 1,000 infantry 
with 40 swivel guns had ajipearod before Jjiiwa, and 
commenced firing upon the forts. 

It was impossible that the suzerain ])ower, the 
British Government, should allow so flagrant an outrage 
to pass unnoticed and unpunished. Nor did they. A.n 
incpiiry was at once instituted. All the facts T have 
narrated were fully proved, and the Govonnnent decided 
that Nawiib, klalionied All Khan, should be de])Osed and 
forced to reside outside the Tonk territories ; tluU. the 
minister, his instrument in the outrage, should bo con- 
stituted a political prisoner, and all the sepoys iitlaeheil to 
his office should be discharged ; that the .salute of the ruler 
of Tonk should bercduceelfrom .seventeen guns to c'levi'u ; 
and that Liiwa should be for ever sojiarated from 'foiik 
and converted into a separate chiefsliip under the protec- 
tion of the British Go vermnent. It was lurlher decided 
to bestow the government of Tonk upon the sou of the 
deposed Nawilb, his great uncle, Ihadulla Khan, conduct- 
ing the administration during his minority, 

I'hls decision was made known to the Kawtib by the. 
Viceroy by means of a letter aildrcssed to him ; and l,o 
the nobles, chiefs, and people of tlie principality of Tonk 
by a proclamation of the Government of India. 

In accordance with it, Ibrahim Ali Khan, Llie elilesL 
sou of the late Nawab, was ])laced upon the throne in 
January 1808. He was then twenty years of age; very 
illiterate and extravagant. The slate was thirteen lakh's 
of rupees in debt ; there wais not a rupee in the trea.snry, 
and the soldiers were from four to .six months in ari'i'ar.s. 
On the representation of the great nnelo, Ibudiilla Khan, 
of his own inability to cope with the circnm,stanco.s lliat 
presented themselves, a council of I'egcucy wa.s formi:d, 
composed of four inllucnlial noblemen, pro.sided oit'L' 
by a British officer. The young Nawab was ]ikewi,s(.' 
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ciicoiu'nA'cd to atieiicl the meetings of the council, to he chap, 

^ ^ VTT 

iiiitiaterl in fitate ailhirs. s ^ 

The cx-Nawab waa allowed to reside at Banaras, dn 
tlic iindenstandiiig that ho .should not be permitted to leave 
tlio neighbourhood, except with llic knowledge of tlie 
{lovernor-nenei’ar,s agent, and for purposes of sport or 
temporary recreation. He receives sixty thousand rnpeea 
a year. Ilis minister and tool, Hakim Surwar Shah, is 
re.siricted to a residence in tlie fortress of Chanar, but 
be is tillowcd moderate freedom and exercise, and 
]Kmsonal servants. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

KAUAULf. 

A uiu— 1,S7S &(i. mile"!. PoFtriwrion— ISS.OOO. 

in.vi KIT— 3, 00,000 nipccp. 

Trri,s .small stale lies to the south of Bliaratpur. To the chap, 
('.'tsL of it is Dlioljnir ; to the south-east runs the river ■ — 
CJhauibal, sepai'titiiig it from Gw/iliiir ; to the south-west 
the river Baiui.s, dividing it from Jaipur; and to the 
north-west, also, is Jaipur. 

The early I'ceords of thi.s .stale are very olxscure. It 
Avonld ai)p<;ar to liuve had no separate lifslory prior to 
tlie decline of the Mogul eiujurc. In the history of the 
Marhditi.s, the Ltiijii, of Harauli is incntiouecl as a 
([(pendaut of the Peslnva, to Avliom tlje Eaja paid a 
tribute of 25,000 rupees per annum. He was the first to 
uc(.'C])t the [irotcctiou offered by the British Government 
in 3817. He agreed then to acknowledge the .supre- 
nuujy of LIk^ British Government, and in return for this he 
wa.s guaranteed in his possessions, and the tribute paid to 
the MfirlniUis Avas remitted. 

By the. fourteenth article of tlie treaty of Puna 
(June 13, 1817) the Peslnva had resigned his rights to all 
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FART liiy territories north of tlie Narbada, tliose in Gujuit ex- 
~r — • cepted, and the Eajfi of Karauli had in reality no o])- 
tion blit to accept the jn-otcctiou of tlie llritish Cloven i- 
meiit or to be absorbed. lie diose the Ibrincr coni-se. 
Yet though his tenitories were thus preserved to liiin, 
his mind still hankered after some possessions south ol 
tlie Chambal formerly belonging lo him, and he resented 
the refusal of the British GovernmeuL to grant him a 
guarantee for these. He took an early opportunily to 
.show hi.s ill-feeling. When, in 1825, the British Avere 
engaged in hostilities in Burmah, and Diiijuu Sal, coiisin 
to the Raja of Bharatpiir, rose in rebellion against liis 
liege lord, the Efija of Karauli assiste’d tin? rebel with all 
the troops lie could raise. After the capture of Bharatpiir, 
hoAvever, his zeal oozed out rajiidly ; he made humble 
professions of submission, and hi.s misconduct was over- 
looked. 

Beyond the adjustment of some border dillercnces 
between Karauli and Jaipur, there seems to have been 
but little communication between the Britivsh Govern- 
ment and the Baja of the principality, Ilurbuksh Piil, till 
he died in 1858. lie died childless. A son of his 
cousin, Perttip Pal, was then nominated to succeed him, 
in the event of no posthumous child being born. One (.jf 
the Biinls, however, shortly declared herself [ircgnant, 
and subsequently a mother. Her assertions, Avore, how- 
ever, disputed by Pertap Pfd. A commis.siou of inquiry 
Avas instituted ; but no valid proof of the birth of the 
child having been submitted, the Governur-Gcuerars 
agent declared the statement to be untrue, and in llu' 
name of the British GoAmrnmcnl pronounced .Portfip Pal 
to be Eajii. This final recognition took place at the end 
of 1839, and early in 1840 the .Ihija entered his capital 
in triumph. The Eanis, after vainly attempting to excite 
a civil Avar, quickly retired to Bharatpiir, wherc'^ they were 
alloAved to remain. 

PerUlp Paltlied in 1848. His reign had been a scries of 
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inisiuiiiiagcmcnts ou the part of lumself and hia ministers, ohap. 
Want of money iuid led to op])re,s&ion, and op])rGs&ion to 
insubordination and outbreaks. Four times had a British 
officer been deputed to KarauU to mediate and to settle 
affiiii's, but on every oeeasioii lie had failed. Bertap B/d died 
childless. The family adopted Nursing I’al, a minor rela- 
tive, as his successor. The Briti.sh Government, however, 
withheld its I'ccognition of the adoption until the first 
iustalmeut of the debt of upwards of a lakh and a half 
of ru[)ee.s, due to it by ifaraulf, should have been paid. 

After some delay the young chief odered payment, of the 
first iustfdmcnt. Hut as the oiler wa.s not made uncon- 
ditionally, and the money was to bo advanced by a 
a[)ecuhitor for employment, in Karauli, it was not ac- 
cepted. ]\fcauwhilG various parties were struggling for 
the guardianship of tlie young Eaja, and as tlie alrsence 
^ of the recognition of the latter gave these vitality and 
encouragement, the British Government deemed it ex- 
[icdient to withdraw (he coudition it had imposed. But 
in thus recognising the Raja, a distinct warning was cou- 
vi'yed to him that pa,ymcnt of the debt woidd bo exacted. 

At the same time, to control the factions and to baffle 
intrigue, an agent of tlic British Government was sent to 
Karauli with instructions to a&.sumo the direct manage- 
ment of affairs. 

The Raja, Nursing Bill, died in 1.S52. The day before 
Ins death lie had ado]>ted as lioir a distant kinsman, 
Bharat Bill, The Government of India proposed to treat 
the .state as a lajise, and its annexation ‘ was only pre- 
^ vented by the inlerferonce of the Home Government on 
a threatened motion in the House of Commons.’ Bharat 
Bill was, U])ou this, recognised by the British Government 
as Riijil of Karauli, and arrangements were made for the 
due administration of his state during his minority. 

But meanwhile the various factious, for a long time pre- 
vious busy at Karauli, had made a discovery. It was 
^ QuurUrl!/ Jieview, 18C8, p. 300, 
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atiCciTaiuecl that the adoption o[ Eliarat Eal iiad hccu 
informal, by reason of the minorily of the ])revious Ihijji 
and the oinihsion of certain necessary cercinouii's ; and it 
Avas urged that the olainis of Madan Pal, as a noaiT'r 
relative, Averc .superior to those of Eharat Piil. I'liis view _ 
Avas adopted by the chiefs of Eharatpiir, .IJliolpiir, Alvvar, 
and Jaipur. The facts above stated luiviiig been proved 
on inquiry, and Madan Piil having been acce])tcd by the 
Itiini.s, by nine of the mo.st influential Thakurs, by three- 
fourths of the lesser feudal cliiefs of the .slate, and by the 
general feeling of the conuUy, the recognition of Bharat Pal 
Avas aiuuxUcd, and the claims of Madan Pal were admitted 
(1854). The direct iuteiference of the political agent in 
the internal administration Avas then Avithdi'uwn, and tin' 
agency abolished the folloAving jn-ar. But Madan Pfil 
Ava.s Avarued that, in the event of liis failing in tlie regular 
payment of the annual iirsLalment of the debt (Ihcu.^ 
reduced to 94,312 rupees), one or more districts Avould 
be occupied l)y tlie British till the whole of tlu; debl. 
should be liquidated.^ 

In 3857, Eajfi Madan Pal rendered good sc'rvici', 
aiding the British authoritie.s by every means in liis 
poAver. In consideration of this, the debt, Avhich luul 
then risen to 1,17,000 rupees, Avas remitted ; a dress of 
honour Avas conferred upon him, and his salute Avas raised 
from fifteen to seveiiteen gun.s. In 1859, in coii,sc(|ueiK'e 
of the pecuniary embarra.ssmeuts of tlie slate, a political 
agent aa^s deputed to as.sist the Mahiinijii, in the adjust- 
ment of his debts. The agent Avas instructed to put him- 
self in the position of a friend and adviser to the M/ihil- 
rajii, and not in that of an autlioritativc controller of 
affairs. He Avas AAuthdraAvn in 1SG1,“ 

I am not aware that anything has sub.sequeutly 
occurred calling for special notice. 


'• Aitchisou's Treaties, 


“ 21ml 
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Iv. [ H ir N (i A K If. 

Aurv— 72(1 ‘q. miU'B. roriii.A'CioK — 70,000, 

17 nv I’A'iTj: — 000,000 

Tim pi’iiici|KiliLy of Tvislin«ar]i wa.s /(mndcHl in the yeai' cii.U'. 

1()I8 by ICiuhn, tlic iiiiiUi son of IJdaj Singh, Rajil of . 

tlocllipur. Tlu! penni.ssioii lo found this iudi'peiulcut 
sUUg was tlio jn'icc of blood. Wlien ]hij!i, Gnj of 
tlodhpuv had refused to .second ihe ambitiou.s views of 
ri'ince ICJuinn (Shah Jolifui) against hi.s fatlier and sovo- 
icign, tlie Emperor JchiingiT, Xlnirm tried to gain Ids 
jioint b}^ means of OoviiiduvS, a iRiijpht of tho ]3]uiti 
- iribc, out' of the foreign nobles of Marwar, and coii- 
iideuLial adviser of tlie jivincc. But Govindas ‘ knew no 
one but his master and the king.’ IJe refused. For this 
act th' (idclity Khiirm had liim a.ssa.s.siijatc(l. Tlic iustm- 
ment ho employed to clfect his piirpo.se was Xishn, uiiclc 
to Baja Guj and Ihc reward to the murderer was ]ier- 
mlssiou to found an independent prineiimlity. Kkhu 
.st'lected a .spot beyond tlie limits of Miirwiii', and built 
llierc a (own which, called after himself, jierpetuates the 
memory of liis crime. To follow tho hi, story of this small 
state, in minute detail seems mmcccssavy. Tu fact, up to 
1790, tlicrc i,s nothing to record. The inhabitants are 
mainly Jhls, the government wa.s, and is, patriarchal; but 
I the territory wa.s too small to allow its ruler to take a 
pj'ominent jiart in the many ,s'trugglc.s by which the 
eighteenth century was characterised. Ferhapa the small- 
ne.ss of its extent, combined with the barrcnue,ss of its 
.soil, wu,s advantageou.s to it; for there can be no rea, sou- 
able cloidE that lo this circumstance it owed for a long 
time its inmnmity from the payment of tribute alike tfj 
ihc Moguls and the Murhatdfi. 
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In tliG years 1790-9]. however, a eircumslaueo 
occurred 'wliieli did biiug the ruler of Kishugarh bome- 
what prominently forward, and in a maimer not very 
favourable to his character as a patriot. It will be 
rccollecled ' that in 1787 the llahldrs ot Jodhjnir had 
united with the Ivutchwas ol Jaipur to resist the j\Iar- 
hatiis, and that they beat them at the battle o( dhmga. 
The defeat was wiped out in 1700 and 1791 at I'aluu 
and Mairta. But on tlicse occasions it was Bahadut 
f?ingh, clhef of Kislmgarh, wlio betrayed liis country by 
leading' the MarhaUis against bis native land. It was no 
calculating spirit born of a desire to be on the winning 
bide, tliat prompted him to this act. It was to revenge 
himself on his feudal lord, the Ihija of Jodhjiur, liecause 
he had foiled his attemih to despoil his bnjther of llio 
share of the ]ios&essions which had devolved to him by 
right. The fatal battle of MairLa rivettod the chains ol’ 
the Miirhalhs on Bajpi'iti'tuii, the traitor chief alone being 
exempted from tlie general subjection. 

Kalian Singh succeeded llahihliir Singh, It was 
during his rule that Kislmgarli rvas brought under 
British protection (1818). By tlie treaty then made it 
was stijndated that the Ihija should acknowledge Ihc 
supremacy of the British Govenunent and acl, in subordi- 
nate co-operatiou with it ; that he should abstain irom 
entering into negotiatioirs with other slates without its 
sanction, should refrain from aggression, should I'dbr 
di,spute3 to the arbitration and arvai'd of the British 
Govenuncut, and furnhh troops wlieu required according 
to liis means. On the other liand, tlie Biltish Govern- , 
mont agreed to protect liim; they guaranteed that he I 
mid hi.s successors should be ab.sohitc rulers of the 
country; and they promised not to ititroduco Brilisli 
jurisdiction within it. Shortly after the signature of this 
treaty, Kalian Singh began to behave in a manner which 
argued either insanity or a total absence of princi]ile„ 
The personal service duo to him by his Tluiburs, or lords 
‘ tT'rfa Ohaptera II, null III, 
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of doiniiiiLs, appcarod to liiin to be faiiiy subject to com- 
inutalioii for a inoue^y ])a3oneiit. I^iiL tliero boiag iio 
guaranleo that after the pajaiieiit laid boon made the 
services would not be insisted upon, the Thfikurs natu- 
rally refused to eoin[)l3'-. One of the Thakurs, indeed, 
se( u]) claims to inde])eu(lciice. Tliosc men the Eiija 
Avislicd to subdue and crush ; but suddcnl}’-, in a freak of 
eccentricity, he started off to Delhi to lay his complaints 
befoix' the tilular sovereign -who represented the liouse 
of Timour. j\t Delhi he employed himself in buying 
honorary ])rivileg'es b'om the king, sucli as the right to 
wear stoeldtygs in the rojml presence. Meanwhile liis 
])artisans had not been inactive at ivislmgarh. They liad 
enlisted troo])s, and even procured aid from Diiiidi, whilst 
tiu' 'I'hakurs had been by no means idle in responding. 
Hostilities actually commeuced between the rival parties, 

„Tko eilects of Avhich were injuriouslj'’ felt in the Bvitisli 
districts adjoining. Upon this it was represented to the 
lliija that tlm Eritisli Government held him res])onsible 
for tlu! conduct of his ehiel's and their troops as well as 
h)r Ids o^vn. This iutinuitiou would appeal’ to liavo 
alarmed him, for on receiving it ho quitted Delhi with 
some raw levies, reached Kishngarh, summoned his 
vassals, and marched against Ids robellians barons. But 
Ids viis.sals soon s]n)^vcd that tlicjr liad no intention to aid 
him in subjugating and o])j)ressiiig men of their own 
order. One by fnie tlu'y deserted him, then suddenly 
uidting, menaced tJie capital, declaring their intention to 
tle])ose Kalian Bingh, and to proclaim his infant sou. 

I Tim lliija, upon this, lied to AJuilr, and appealed to the 
British Government for tiid, offering to farm to it the 
government of his pi’ovince. Tlio revolted barons hke- 
wis(! invoked British arbitration. The Biitisli Govern- 
ment, refusing the Eiija’s offer, stated that no objection 
woidd be offered to his retirement to Delhi, and the 
j'ormation of a regency to manage the country in Ids 
absence. Upon this, uogoliations were entered into 
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PA^BT between the clnefb and ]iis barons. Tlicse, liowevei', 
— — ■ produced no residt. As a last I'csource, (he barons 
oUerGcl to leave the disjiute to tlic Maliarajii of Jodhpur, 
provided the decision should receive tlie uuai'autee oi’ llu; 
llriti&Ji Govcrmiient; but this guarantee was ix'l'tised. 
The (diiefs tliou prochuined the heii- apiiareut as Ibija, 
laid siege to Jvishng-arh, and were on tlie point of capLui- 
ing it, rvlien the IJajji, accepted the mediation of the ISrilisli 
political agent, lly Jiis intorveiilion terins weri' agreed 
upon, and Kalian Singh returned to Kishngarli. A May 
short [leriod, however, proved that tlie pacification would 
not last ; that tlie liaja had no intention of keeping iJui 
terms to whicli be had agreed. J'lic nobles again banded 
together, and sliortly afterwards Ivalinn Singli retired 
from Kishngarli, and abdicated in favour of Ins son. He 
(lied in 1.839, and was .succeeded by liis .son, Pirili! 
Si ugh. 

Since tliat time uotliing lias occurred wortliy of spedal 
notice. 

Tlie Haja of Kisluigarli lias been allowed llu; privilege 
of adoption. ITc i.s entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 
His territories arc situated between Ajiin'r and Jaipi'ir. 


CHArTEH X, 

mroLPuii. 

AniJi— I,G2() tq. miles. I’ui'n U'loN — SOO/HIO. § 

ttiiTnxiTji— 8, 00,000 riipecb. 

CIUP, HnoLrtJit is a small principality bounded on the norlh 
— . — . and north-east by t1ie district of Agra ; on the ,souLli-eusi, 
by the river Chambal separating it, from Giviilifir ; and on 
the west by Ivaraiilf. Altlioxigh it has only (mis fed a.s !i 
separate principality for about seventy yijars, Uio family 
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Avliicli I'ulcs IL (i^uuR'd proiniiu'iitly in the liihtory oC India 
lor tlic ])ro(‘.edinijf oiglify ywu'8. 1(. will bu ncnohsaiy, 
then, to po biu'k to Uk' beginning o! Uinl ])eriod. 

'Ihe ancebLor.s of Llic pix'seiiL K;iii;i ol' Dliolpur wc'i’c, 
about cl hundred and lllly yeans ago, zatniudars or land- 
--'jioldei'.s (jf Cb'diad, then a .siaall village, L\\u!nl,y-(!iglit 
miles norlli-eaht of the Jbr(r('.s.s o! (iwaliar. They 
bt'loiiged to tlie Jat caste,' wore industj-iou.s, and of a veny 
warlike di.spo.sition. 

]jy the exei'clae of llieso ([ualiticH, tlie family brought 
themselves between the yoaT’s 1725 and 17-1.0 to the 
])j'oiuinent notice of the I’eslnva, lliji' Hao, and amid the 
lawlessness and disruptions of the times, managed to 
assume a ([uasi-iudepondence as lords of Odhad under 
suz(!i'aiuty of the Marlnitas. The (jhiof who accom- 
])lih]jed this feat died about the middle of the cightecnih 
cenluiy, and was suc(!eeded by his jiophew. lie, being 
^likewise a clear-headed man, contrived to enlarge his 
borders. With a wise pre-scaenee he held aloof from the 
great struggle for empire l.)etween the Mfiihiitiis and tlu' 
warriors from the north, and when the fatal day (d' 
lYinipat (1701) had eom])letely overwhelmed Llio former, 
lie showed his sense of the imjiortanee of the defeat by 
jirodaiming himself Uiina of (Idhad, and seizing the 
I’ortvoss of Gwiiliar, d’hat inde))eudence remained iiu- 
(picslioned fur six years. Hut, in 1707, the Marliata 
power, carefully nursed in the interval, was beginning to 
Icel all the symptoms of revival, and its genoral, 
Ihigojuith .Kao, afterwards I’esliwa, being then in llin- 
do, stall, thought that the op])oi'tunity should not be lost 
^)f reading the Ri'uui of Gdhacl a le.s,sou which he would not 
forget. Accordingly he marched rvith his army to atl.aek 
tlie town of Gdhad. .But the lUnii had in the meanwhile 
strengthenetl its defences; he had drilled his troops ; aial 
being a hardy, daring man himself, with an especial 

1 Acannliiig tn Onloiiol Tod, no tiiro of tlio liiijpul, niid Jit oi> ftelo 
moan antliority, tlio dats are a ini.-ic- race. 
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p.ART to bo riLlclcu owr rough. sliod, he gave the assail- 

^ — ' ants some very hard and nupleasant work. J[c defeiHU'd 
himself, iu fact, so vidianlly, that Ihigoualli ilao ]iropo.sed 
at last to treat. An accominodalioii was agreed upon, 
by Avhicli, for a consideration of thi-ce laklis of rupees, 
the Marhata.s agreed to retire, and to recogni.se the in-'*’- 
dependence, under their suzerainty, of the riaiui, Laldudar 
Singh. 

I have been unable to trace the exact date "wlien the 
liana of Gdhad lost Gwaliar, but it -wa.s probably about 
this period. It fell into the hand.s of IVIadhaji Sindhia. 

It was in his po.sse,ssion when, in 1779, the british 
Cxovernment entered into an alliance with that ‘ turbulent, 
tributary of the Marhatas, the rdina of Gdhad. By 
this treaty the Government agreed to furnish the lli'uia 
with a force for the defence of hi.s dominions or for their 
enlargement from the Marh.itiis, to .share with him their 
joint coiKpieats, except the territories constituting hiS-. 
jaghir and then in possession of tlic Milrluitas, and to 
embrace the Ihina in any treaty concluded with the 
Marhdtds. 

In pursuance of the terms of this treaty, a British 
force of 2,400 men, under the command of fiaptaiu 
William Popham, was sent into the Gdhad country to 
expel thence tlie Miirhati'i marauders, aud to concert, 
measures with the Band (February 1780). Popliaui 
drove out the Karhatds, carried the fort of Xjuhar by 
storm, aud on August 4 surprised and carried the fortress 
of Gwalidr, tiU then reputed impregnable. Tlie fortress 
was transferred to the Eaiia of Gdhad. By the treaty 
made by the Bnti.sh with Maclhaji Sindhia, dated Octobe# 
13, 1781, Gwaliar audhis other territories were guaranteed 
to the llaiui, ‘ so long as ho observes his treaty with the 
English.’ But the Bdna did not ob, servo his treaty witli 
the English. On the contrary, several acts showiiig that, 
he was ciuitc prepared to aid in the confederacy forming 

’ Gvant Dufl'. 
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tli(Mn in I 7S1-2 Avero In-ouglil lioino to liiin, and as 
ii coiisocjiu'iu't' llu‘ livaly of iuii(ual assisLaiiccj was I’cgarded 
as abrogalod. CVniscHjuoiilly, wlioii J\fa(ll>aji' yindliia, left 
free by llio i n 'at y of Ha I bye, allacked Gwaliav and Gdhad, 
llie Ibigli.sli left llie I'iina io liis fate. It was too strong 
"»• for liiin, foi- Clwiibar had to .surrender after a jn’otracted 
siege, G(')liad Ava,s takc'u, and the Eiiua Avas forced to cou- 
.stitute huuself a prisoner, 

Jdut there Avas to be a turn again in tlie wheel. In 
1(S02 the Ih'itisli declared war against the successor of 
Mi'idhaji, Daohit llap, /Vinbaji fnglia, his governor of 
the province of Gdhad, seeing the rapid progress of tlie 
llritaslL iirins, revolted, or pretended to revolt, against his 
master, and joined the Biatisli. With these he made a 
treaty by Avhieh he agreed to suiTender to them the 
fortress of Gwalifr and eertain districts which they in- 
tended to transfer to the .Eami of Gdliad, on being him- 
'** self guaranteed the remainder of the territory free of 
tribute. I'lie ceded distiiets were made over to Ihiiui 
Kirat Singh, son and suc(;es.sor of Lakindiir Singh, by a 
treaty datcjd January 1 7, 1 804, with the exception of the 
forli'css and city of Gwaliar, Avhich the British retained. 

Sidjseciuently, in consequence of a dispute with 
Sindliia as to the meaning of tire clairsc in the treaty of 
Snrj! Anjengaom, by Avliich lie had agreed to renounce 
all claims on his feudatories Avith Avliom the British 
Government had made b’oaties, ‘ ])ro\dded that none of the 
territories belonging to the Maharaja situated to the south- 
ward of tho.se of the Eiijds of Jaipi'ir and Jodhpiir, and 
tluj lliinf of Gdhad, of which the rcveimos hav^o been col- 
lected by him and his Amildars, or have been applicable 
as Serinjamf (materials) to the payment of the troops, are 
gi-anted aAvay by such treaties ’—Sindliia contending that 
tI>o Elina of Gdhad oonld not be included, inasmuch as the 
]irctensious of that ftimlly had been extinct, and their terri- 
tories ill Bindliia’s posses.siou for thirty years — the British 
Government determined to abandon Gwalifir and Gdhad 
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PART to Siudhia. But to coiiipC'usaLo llic Biiiiii, and in cou- 
— — • sideratiou ol' Llie fact tluit (lie failure in flu; KLipiilalions 
of Llic fornicr treaty liad arisen fi’om no fault oi tlu' 
Eaaa, tlic}^ agi’eed to grant liiin the j)erguun;Lh.s of Dholjnir, 
Barah, and Bajkerah. Thus it was that the ci-deiuiiit 
liana of Gdhad became liiiiiii of Uholpiir. 

Buimi Ivlrat Singh aceejited the oxiBaugo, although, 
naturally perhaps, he would have prcfei'rcd that the pre- 
vious arrangement should reiuiun unaltered. But he never 
forgave the Siudhia. When, in 1831, the Baiza liai and 
her brother were ejected I'roiu Gwfiliai’, he showed his 
di.slike to the government of Gwaliiir by giving them a 
.splendid reception. He died in 183G at a good old age. 

Ills son, liana Bhagwant Singh, succeeded him, and in 
1837 was iiive.sted with a njbe of honour by the Hrilisli 
Government. In 1811 he showed in an unworthy iiiaiiuer 
that the luitred of Siudhia was in his blood, lie ilesc'- 
erated a -Tain temple, by dethroidng the goil IVirasiuith, 
and substituting Mahadeo, tlie gdd of his own ])arti,saus, 
simply because the Jain votaries were connected with 
Gwalitir. Siudhia took up the lualtcr as a persomd 
afli'out, and appoah'd to the llriti.sh GoveriuueiiL. lint it 
wa,s explained to him that, however blameworthy tlu; 
action might have been, it was not one that warranfed the 
iiitcrpn.sition of the paramount jiowcr. 

In 18ii7, Eaiiii Bhagwant Singh did good .service by 
rendering assistance to the Britlsli fugitivc.s from GwiiHiir. 
Ills minister, Deo Hairs, hoivover, iu(;nrreci the di.sjileasiire 
of Government by plundering Aillages in the Agra, di,S" 
trict, and, in 18G2, in coirsequence of Lire intrigues of that 
individual, and his endeavours to .supplant his prince, it,^* 
became neccs,sary to remove him to Ihuuiras, and place 
him under surveillance. 

Eaiui Bhagwant Singli has received the right of 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute of rifte(;u guns. 
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BTIARATPUR. 

itiiA — 1,97) bq, mill’s. ropra ATKIN — 650,000. 

Itm'ENUi; — 21,00,000 nipcos, 

The slate of Bliaralpur i,s bounded ou the north by 
the Britisli district of G lirgaoii ; on the north-east by 
Miithuiii; on tile east by Agra; on the south and soutli- 
Avost by KarauH and Jaipur; and ou the Avest by Ahvar. 
It enjoys the distinciion of being the only Jut princi- 
jialily of any niagiiitude in India, and has, perhaps, the 
only government of a truly national character Avhere a 
great proportion of the people belong to the same tribe 
as the nobles and princes of the .state. The tribe of 
■^.Tats — recognised by Colonel Tod' as the Gcice and Massa- 
getas of the ancient Avritens, lire Jutes of Jutland, and 
eousequontly as the peojile who founded the first Teu- 
tonic kingdom iu England," — is said to liave emigrated 
from the province of Miiltiiu, during the seveuteenlh 
eeutiuy, and to have settled iu the Duiib as cultiviAtors. 
Hut they are mentioned before this in history. They 
Avere JfiLs Avho, iu 1020, harassed Mahmud of GJuTini 
iu his march from Soninruh to Miiltiin, and Avho, in tlie 
foiloAving year Averc nearly de.strnyed by him. They 
Averc Jilts Avho, iu 1398, wore encountered and massacred 
by Tamerlane ou his march by Multan towards Delhi ; 
. and, finally, tliey Avere Jfits who disquieted Baber during 
lids advance thvougJi the Pimjfib in. 1626. Migrating, as I 
have said, to India, in the seventeeth ccntuiy, they 
settled down in the Dmlb. There, the native turbulence 
of their character brought upon them more than once the 
imperial Avrath, and with it condign punishment. But 
the disruption Avhich folloAved the deatli of the Emperor" 

. ’ ,/mir/ta/ May 1827. Fivoimm's O/il lit/r/Ziah Jlisioiy. 
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Auraugzlb ofTered a full .scope for (he play of llieir hardy 
and daring character. Taking advantage of the civil wai h 
which then ensued, they, under their chief, Chiirauain, 
erected petty castles in the villages, llic lands of which 
they cultivated, and soon obtained the distinction ol being 
denominated Kuzzdks or robbers, a title which they were 
not slow to merit, by their inroads as far as the rojud abode 
of the Emperor Far6kh.sir. Tlie Seiads, then ii i power, com- 
manded Jai Singh, Eaja of Jaipur to attack them in their 
strongholds. But the Jats, even in the very infancy of 
theii’ power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending 
mud walls as that which, in more recent times, gaiiic’d 
them such celebrity. They beat oil' tlioir assailants. Not 
long after this, Badan Singh, brother of Cluiriinam, and 
who had been imprisoned by him, made his escape, and, 
invoking the aid of Eaja Jai Singh, induced lam to renew 
the war. This time it was Jilt against. JJt, and the as- 
sailant, s triumphed, Churanam and his son lied, aiidT 
Badan Singh was proclaimed chief of the Jfits, and in- 
stalled as Eaja, by Jai Singh, at Dig, destined also in allor 
times to have its share of fame. 

Badan Singh had a numerous progeny, and four of his 
sons, Surajmal, Subharam, Pertdp Singh, and Bi'ruiirain 
obtained notoriety. lie subjected seveKil of the royid 
districts to his authority. He abdicated in ftivour of Ids 
eldest son, Surajmal, having first made a provision for the 
youngest, Pertap Singh. Siirajmal inherited all the tur- 
bulence and energy requisite to carry on the plans of his 
predecessons. His fir-st act was lo dispossess a relative 
named Kaima of the fortress of Bharatpiir, and to make 
it his capital. In 1754 he baffled the allied forces of tlu^ 
Vizir Ghazi-u-din, the Mdrhdtus, and the Edjil of Jaipdr,' 
though in the end ho preferred to compound with tliom 
by the payment of 7,00,000 rupees. Six years later he 
joined, at the Iread of 30,000 men, the great Mdrhdld 
confederacy which, under Seddasdo Bai, marched to 
Delhi to strike its great blow for the empire of India. 
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But the iiicoinpetcucy of the MarluiUi leader made itself 
so patent, and his insolence Avas so galling to Surajmal, 
that he witlidrew from the confederacy, and thus escaped 
the blow at Bunipatj which crushed, and for the moment 
annihilated, the Marluita power. He even did more. 
"^Broliting by the confusion consequent upon that terrible 
defeat, he seized and garrisoned Agra. Three years 
later he carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt 
on the imperial city. But when encam])ed close to the 
eiioiny, he went out hunting, was set upon by a party of 
Bchichi horse, and Avas slain. 

His son, JoAvahir Singh, succeeded him. He was de- 
feated in an attempt to invade Jaipur, and Avas subsequently 
assassinated. His brother, lialan Singh, folloAved. He 
Avas assassinated by a Brahman ii-om Mathura, Avho had 
undertaken to teach the Jat prince the transmutation of 
metals, and had obtained considerable sums under the 
"^in’etencG of ])repariug the process. The day having 
arrived on Avhicli the transmutation was to take place, the 
Brahman saw no Avay of escape from the punishment due 
to his imposture but by driving his knife into his dupe. 
His son, Hesri Siugh, au infant, succeeded, under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Newal Singh. Hewal Singh 
AA^as a man of great ability, but events Avere too strong 
for him. Ho Avas unable to make liead against his enemies 
in the field, and Avas forced to shut himself up in Dig, 
Here ho died of dropsy in 1773. 

Namal Singh, third son of Surajmal, succeeded his 
brother by right as regent. But his younger brother, 
^Ilaujit Singh, ambitious to rule, threAV himself into the 
t'lrms of Mirza Hajaf Khan, then wielding the supreme 
poAver of the Mogul, and invited him to espouse his cause. 
The Mirza did so, and took possession of Agra. But 
called away immediately afterwards into Eohilkhand, 
Nfmal Singh, taking heart, determined to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. He therefore marched on 
Delhi and occupied SikunderabM. Attacked, and rq- 
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pulsed tlieuce, lie retired, only however to niAke a seeond 
onward movement, reinforced by the trained mercenaries 
of Sainn'i. They had reached TIddal, a town sixty miles 
south of Delhi, when they were attacked and dislodged 
by Mirza Najaf Khan, who had returned for the pur]iose, 
accompanied by Eaiij it Ringh. Nanuil Siugli and Samru'»- 
then retmed, first onKotban and vdtimately on the fortress 
of Dig, followed by the Mirza. The latter, finding Dig 
extremely strong, enticed the Juts to Barsf na, where he 
attacked and completely defeated them. Dig resisU'd for 
a twelvemonth before it was captured. 

By this defeat, E-aujit Singh was cuablod to get |K)s - 
session of Bharatpi'tr, though that alone remained of all 
the possessions of his family. By the iutercessiou of his 
mother, however, with Najaf Khan, the latter restored to 
the family lands yielding nine lakJis of ru]ioes. Subse- 
quently, when tlie death of tlic Mirza in 1782 rcojioned 
the seams of disorder, the whole of the tenutorios of thc^ 
Jilts, including Bharatpur, fell iulo the hands of Siiidlua, 
but, again, on the intercession of the widow of SLirajiual, 
,he restored to Eanjit Singh eleven districts, yielding ton 
lakhs. To these, three districts yielding four lakhs were 
subsequently added as a reward for services rendered to 
General Perron. 

Meanwhile, by the death of Ids relations nearer to the 
succession than himself, Eanjlt Singh had become Ihijji 
of Bharatpur. Ills previous career had not been fnlu- 
nate for his country, but his reign was destined to conneet 
his name and that of his capital with a deed of great 
daring, and, in Indian annals, of uirsurpassed succo.ss. 

Eanjit Singh had been one of the first of the 
chieftains of Ilindostan Avho eviueed a desire to conuect" 
their interests with the British Government. A treaty 
was therefore concluded with him at the liegiuuing of tlie 
Marhuta war, by wliich lie was guaranteed iu the inde- 
pendent possession of his territories, and ivas pcrmanoutly 
relieved from the^ payment of tribute to the Marliiil/is, 
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and fi'oin llic a[)preliODsiou of exactions or eiicroacliments chap. 
of any ('oreign state. In the campaign against Daolat 
Ihio fiindljia Avliich followed, Lord Lake was joined by a 
P)liarat[n'ir contingent of liorse, which did good service 
at the battle of Liiswari, and continued to serve with the 
Britisli army until the end of the campaign. .For his 
services in this campaign, the British Government trans- 
ferred to BharatpLir five districts, yielding seven laldis of 
ripiecs. 

Tt was on liis return from Laswari, in December 1803, 
that the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Lake, had an interview 
with Ihija .Itanjit Singh, at luinoiir. It must have been 
iji every res]')cct satisfactory, for by his alliance with the 
.British the Ihija had been compensated for the losses of 
the earlier period of his career, and no cause of dissatis- 
faction had boen given to him. Yet it is certain that very 
^shortly after this time ho was in active correspondence 
with llolkar, then about to measure vswords with the 
British. 

When war did break out with Holkar, the Btija of 
Bliaratpiir was called upon to send his contingent to the 
army. This requisition he lirst evaded, afterwards refused, 
llis contingent, in fact, joined llolkar, and fought with 
his troops agaiust the British at Dig. It happened that 
Avhen the routed troops of llolkar were pursued to the 
glacis of that tbrtrcss, November 1804, the Baja’s troops 
ojioned a destructive lire upon the pursuers. 

This overt act. of hostility showed the Etija of Bharat- 
]>ur as a declared enemy, Thoiiceforth he was so dealt 
|with, and the .British army proceeded to attack Iris forts. 

Dig was carried hy nssaidt on December 23, and Bharat- 
])ur invested on January 7. ButEanjit Singh, seeing that 
the fall of the fortress would be a certain prelude to his 
own overthrow, resolved to defend it with all the rc- 
sourcc.s at hi.s disposal. In this he was well seconded hy 
his army and liia people. He repulsed a first assault on 
January 9, a second on the 21st, a third on February 20, 
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and a fourlli on Febriiaiy 2J, indictiug on ilio Ikitidi 
tirmy in all these a loss in killed and wounded ol 3,20.5 
men. But though lianjit Singh Ixail I’epulsed Ihc llvilisli 
he was Idj noineanscoiilidcutof ultimate sueec'.sh. Between 
Eehruarj^ and April Ilolkar had become once again a ^ 
fugitive. Weary, then, of his allie.s, disliking the enormous 
expenses imposed upon him, and, above all, having a just 
dread of the pertinacity of the English general, he took 
advantage of receiving the intimation of the eh'vatiou of 
General Lake to the peerage to olTor him his congratula- 
tion.s, accompanying them by a px'ofession of his desire 
for peace, and of Ins readiness to proceed in person to tlu‘ 
British camp. This offer met a corresponding retxirn. 
Negotiatious -were opened, and. on April iO the terms of 
a treaty wex'c agreed upon. By these, Ihijii Eaiijit Singh 
agreed to pay tin indemnity of twenty lakhs of ru])e(\s 
(seven of which were subscgncntly remitted), and was.«^ 
guaranteed in the territories he had held prior to the 
suzerainty of the British Government. 'J’he di.stricts whicli 
had been granted him in 1808 were resumed. 

But though the Baja of Bharatj)ur lost by the line he 
hxid taken both money and territory, ho gained in prestigo 
and credit. His cxipital was the only fortress in India 
from whose walls British troops liacl been repulsed, and 
this fact alone exalted him in the opinion of the jiriuceH 
cTiid people of Indhi. Eormoi’e than twenty yanrs subse- 


quently Bharatpur was a ‘ household word ’ in tlieir habi- 
tations ; and it required a revci'snl of the result of the first 
siege to deprive the taunt of its efficacy and sting. 


Eaja Eanjit Singh died in less than two ye;irs afl('r hisi 
moral triumph, and was succeeded by his eldest soip^v 


Eanclbhir Singh. As a general rule this chief conducted 


his policy toward.s the paramount power by ti system ol’ 
irritating to the utmost limit of forbearance.' Peace was 


however maintained, and in the PindtW war (1817) llm 
E-ija duly furnished his contingent of ti'Oops to the British 
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army. Tie died, clilldloss, on October 7, 1823, and was chap, 
succeeded by bis broliier, Baldeo Singh. . 

Eaja Baldeo Singli reigned only about eighteen 
moiiths, as he died on February 2G, 1825. He left a 
son six years old, named Balwanl Singh, whose succession 
was recognised by the British Glovernmeut. His cousin, 
however, Hurjun Sal, .supported by the Eaja of Karaiill 
and others, attacked, dethroned, and imprisoned him. 

Upon this the Briti.sh Eesident at Delhi, Sir David 
Ochtcrlony, who Avas also the agent for Bharatpur, 
promptly assembled a force to reinstate the rightful heir, 
and there can be little doubt that if Ire had been allowed 
to proceed, no sorions ho.slilitics would have followed. 

But the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, trusting that 
the family diflerences would be peaceably adjusted, and 
not considering tliat the recognition of an lioh-apparont 
^ during the life- time of the father imposed upon it any 
obligation to maintain him under the circumstances which 
had occurred, disapproved of Sir David Ochterlony’s 
policy, and summarily removed him from his post. But 
in the end, the Government of India was forced to take 
up and carry out the policy thus rejected, and under cir- 
cumstances far less favourable. For Diirjan Sill, in the 
interval, whilst negotiating and professing to leave the 
decision of his claims to the British Government, had 
been engaged in strengthening the fortifications, in levying 
troojis, ami in soliciting aid, which was secretly ])romi.sed 
from the Eajput and Marhula state.s. The attitude of 
Durjan Sal, combined with the prestige attaching to his 
k capital, produced at last so great an excitement and com- 
* motion throughout the country, that to prevent a general 
conllagration, the Government resolved in the end to adopt 
the policy of Sir David Ochterlony, viz., to replace Bal- 
Avaut Si ugli and expel the usurper. An army of 25,000 
men, Avell provided Avith artillery, was collected, and sent, 
under the personal command of the Comraander-in-Ohief, 

Lord Combermore, against the fortress. The siege Avas 
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begun in December 1825, but as ibc iniid Wiills were of 
great beigliL and sixty feet thick, fronted bj^ .a dec|) wet 
ditch, mining operations were lesoited to. Tlieso coni- 
incnced on December 23, and the mines were s])riing on 
Januaiy 17 following, Avhen a siiflieicnt ])i'each Avas 
effected, and tlie fortres.s carried by assault on (la‘, 18th. 
Diirjnn Sal Avas made prisoner, aiid sent to Allahabad ; 
Avhilst the young Eaja Avas installed (February 5, LH2G) 
under the regency of the principal widow of LIlc late 
Eaja, and the superintendence of a political agent, d’ho 
regent, however, Eani Mirut Eoiir, having shown a groat 
disposition to intrigue, and have gone so i’ar on ono 
occasion as to lock herself up Avith the young Eaja for 
several days in the ])alace, threatening to destroy liei'self if 
any opposition Acere offered to her, or any attempt made (o 
remove him, Avas displaced, and theministers wei'C formed 
into a council of regency, Avilh tlie entire adnhnisir’ation 
of the government in all dcpartnienls. 

In 1830 the government of Eharatpiir sustaiiu'd a 
great loss by the death of its chief minister, Jawaliii’ Lfil. 
He had been the principal revenue minister for the 
twenty-five years preceding; and it is recorded of him tliiit 
it Avas his thorough kuoAvledge of revenue inatteivs, com- 
bined Avlth a degree of temper, ])aLience, find forbea L'aiice, 
which have seldom, perhaps never, been siiipassod, tJiat 
enabled him to discharge the duties of his ofiieo in a 
maimer most beneficial to the interest, s of his country. 
After his death a change for the avol'SC was pniekly 
perceptible, and the deterioration l)ocanio so rapid, 
that, in June 1831, the Driti.sh agent .suggested the 
appointment, as finance minister, of Dhdlauatli, a Luau of 
some reputation in the town. Matters then improved. 

In 1835 Eaja Bahvant Singh assumed cluu’ge of Ins 
government, and tlie political agency w'as Avfitbdrawu. 
The detachment of troops which had till thcLi been 
stationed in the capital was also recalled, and the Ihijii 
Avas left to the independent nmnagomeiit of the country. 
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TJlib freedom from restraint was not abused. Prom llie 
acces.siou of Tdija Ealwant Singh to 1840 tlic; affairs of 
tlie state conlinued to bo managed by the minister 
]!h(')]auiit]i, and it would have been diflicult to ])oiut to a 
state better governed during that period than was 
" Eharatpiir. To suclv an extent was tiiis appreciated by 
the Jh'ili.sli Government tliat in 1839 it excused the 
Eharatpur .state from the payment of the accumulated 
an'ear.s of interest witli whicli the unliquidated war 
cluu'ge.s incurred in 1823-G, and which amounted to 
25,4G,900 rupees, were burdened according to agree- 
ment. 

lliija Ealwant Singh died in 1853, and was .succeeded 
by hi.s sou, Jeswaut Singh, a minor. The administration 
during his minority was conducted by five of tJie nobles 
under the .superhitcudence of a political agent. 

SulASoqucntly nothing of prominent importance has 
occurred, unless tlic birth of an lieir to the Maharaja on 
January 26, 18G8, be considered such. 

The Mahiirajii of Eharatpur has been granted the 
right of adoption. Tic is entitled to a salute of .seventeen 
guns. 


CIIAETEE XII. 


AL\f AR. 


Abuv— 3,300 ‘.< 1 . miles. IVrDijVnos — 1,000,000. 

llCTJJNOi;— 10,00,000 rupees. 

Tiik state of Alwai’ is bounded on the north by Giirgaon 
and the native district of K6t Ka&in ; on the east by 
Alalhuril and ElmratpiA ; on the .south by <Taipu;r, and on 
the west by Jaipur. The principality itself forms a 
jioi’tion of M ewat, or the country of the Mewatls. 
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The Mewi'itis, who have long liacl the characicT of 
being a fierce, savage, and predatory race, ])laycd rather 
a prominent part, by the display of tlie qualities aftribuletl 
to them, in the time of the early Maliomcdan kings ol 
Delhi. Their predatory expeditions, sometimes even to 
the very gates of the capital, at last roused indignation 
and desire for revenge. In 1200 Gheias-ii-din llulbun 
organised an expedition against them, and by a syst(>m ol 
extermination, backed by the formation of loiad garrison.s 
and other precaution.s, succeeded in ridding the count ry 
of upwards of a hundred thousand of them. A century 
and a half later the Mewdtis endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of the disorder which followed the extinction of the 
liouse of Toghlak, but Seiad Mobarik inflicted upon them 
a crushing defeat (1429). From that lime, for 300 
years, they appear to have been content to plunder on 
a smaller scale. Indeed, their strengtli was insuflicient 
to allow them to enter into competition witli the plun- 
derers on a princely plan. They wanted, too, organisation 
and a chief. But their time was fast coming. The 
disruption of law and order which followed tlio desath of 
the Emperor Aui'angzib incited the Baja of Jaipur, in 
1720, to wrest from the empire several territories, and 
amongst the number the country of the Mewatis. This 
remained with Jaipur for about fifty years. But in 
1764-74 disorder had reached the state of Jaipur, The 
nobleman, Perttip Singh, of the clan of the Masiikha 
Eajputs, upon -whom the jughir of Macheri in M'ewat 
had been conferred, took advantage of tlie confusion 
coirscquent upon a long majority, to strike for indc]>en- 
dence. In the war carried on by Mirza Kajaf Kliau 
with the Jats, he united his forces at an op]K)rtuue 
moment with those of the former, aided him to besit the 
enemy at Bar.sana and at Dig; and as a reAvard for this 
.service obtained the title of Bao BAja, and a snnniid for 
Macheri, to hold it direct from the crown. In lhi.s way 
was Macheri severed for ever from Jaipur. Not content, 
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]iOAvevcr, with Lhat, Perlaj^ Siiigli Look advantage of the 
weakness of Bliaratpdr at tills period to wrest from it the 
sirong bill fort and furtltied town of Alwar and other 
places in its vicinity. 

rorta]) Singh, liaving thus gained a princijiality, next 
attempted to keep it in his family. The plan he is said 
to have adopted was at least ingeniou.s. He wished so to 
arrange that the country might offer no temptations to an 
invader, no smiling liclda inviting tlie encanpiment of 
large bodies of troops. Ilis jmliey, therefore, was to dis- 
courage cultivation. On the other hand he fortified all 
the commanding positions, and hold them hy strong 
garrisons. 

Perti'ip Singh lived for about twenty yeai’s aftei' the 
acquisition of Alwar. He died without male issue, but 
ho liad adopted a relative, Bukhior Singh, wlio succeeded 
him. In the reign of this cliief the country, iiotwith- 
vstanding the precautions of his predecessor, was overrini 
hy the Miirhatas, a portion of it, indeed, was conveyed to 
their partisans. This is sufficient to explain why, wlien 
the Marliiitii wars of 1803-6 broke ont, Buktaor pro- 
fessed liimself willing to accept the protection of the 
33ritish Governmeut, and concluded with it a treaty of 
oflensivo and defensive alliance. He co-operated in those 
wars, and although Ins M.CAv;itis, in their normal love of 
plunder, did not spare, occasionally, the baggage of the 
British, yet he was rewarded for his services by the 
transfer to himself of the districts oifiginally bestowed 
upon Bharatpur, and subsequently forfeited by thellaja of 
that place. To suit the convenience of both parties a 
partial exchange of territories was effected about this 
time between the Iffija of Alwar and the British. 

BnktAor Singli evinced no gratitude to the paramount 
power, nor did he always show that he was guided by 
common sense. In 1808, for instance, he made an 
embankment across the Mahuas Hai, the river flowing 
into the Bharatpur territory, and supplying its people 
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with the lucuiis of in'igalloii, and thus cut off a 
absolutely neccfc.sary for tlicir fields, ll'he llritisli Govcru- 
mciit interfered, but a long time elii[)scd bcdore tlio 
matter could be aeljirstcd. Then, in 1811, tlio 
'was seized by a religioii.s frenzy, Avhich could only bc‘ 
gratified by the persecution of his IVlaliomedau svdtjecls. 
lie destroyed their mosques, and seizing some of their 
devotees, he mutilated I hem, and sent their noses and 
cars to a neighbouring Mahomedan ])rinec. ITis savagtt 
zeal did not stop (here; and among other cxjdoils, he 
caused Ihc bodies of Mahomedans io he disinterred, and 
sent their bones out of the country. 

Just about this time, also (181 1), the llritisli Goverii- 
mciit discovered that the Ihija had iuterfored iu the afiairs 
of Jaipur in a manner wliieh it awis jn)])ossil>le I'or the 
jiaramomit pOAver to sanction. As no article in the 
treaty of 1803 cxpi'cssly forbade this, ii ncAV agreement , 
Avas draAvii up (July 181 1 ), by wliich the Ihija expressly 
agreed never to enter into any engagement or nego- 
tiation Avhatevcj' with any other state or chief withoiU 
the hiiOA\dcdge and consent of the Brilish Goverimnmt. 
Yet, ihe very next year (1812) ho took possession of the 
forte of Dhobi iuid Sikn'iAva and the tevritory atljoining, 
and, though the British Ttesklent at Delhi remonstrated, 
refused to restore them. It became necessary, then, to 
compel him. A force Avas organised and sent against 
him, but when the troop.s Avero Avithiu one march of his 
capital, BukU'ior Singh yielded, restored the usurpccl 
territory, and paid three lakhs of rupees for the ex})enses 
of the expedition. 

The llao Eaja Buklaor Singh died in 1815, leaving a 
nepheAV and adopted son, Beiiei Singh, and an illegilimale 
son, BalAA-ant Singh, both minors. A dispute then arose 
as to the succession. The cause oJ' the uophcAV Avas 
supported by the Eaj])iit nobles, that oi' the illegitimate 
son by the Mahomedan faction, headed by NaAvhb Ahmed 
Baksh Khan. A compromise Avas effected, and it a\'us 
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agreed duit Llie neplicw Hhoiild enjoy tlie tide, while the 
illegitimiil.c son should exercise tlie power of the state. ■ 
The Ih'iLish (jovoriunent sanctioned this arrangement. 
It lasled till both boys had grown up. Then, however, 
the ne[)lunv, Benei yingh, chafing at the restraints iui- 
pt)sod upon him, caused BalwaiiL Singh to be impri- 
soned, and the life of the Nawiib, Ahnied Baksh Khan, 
then on a visit to the British Bcsident at Delhi, to be 
allein]ilcd. The a.ssassin was apprehended, and on in- 
vestigation, the crime wa.y traced to the instigation of 
certain persons at the court of vUwai'. The surrender 
of these persons was demanded by the British Govern- 
ment, in order that they might be tried at Delhi, Baja 
Bondi yingh refused to surrender them, and ho persistccL 
in his refusal until, after the fall of Bharatpur in 1 82G, he 
h'arued that Lord Combermere was on his inarch to 
Alwar. lie then gave them up. At the same time he 
made a provision for the dispossessed Balwant Singh, 

But the eoudimt of Baja Benei Singh cotiLiniied to 
bliow a defiant spirit. The persons accused of attempting 
to murder the Nawab were, indeed, acquitted ; but so 
strong was the suspicaoii against them that the Baja was 
requested not to employ lliem in any offices of trust. 
Bar from complying with this request, lie bestowed upon 
those persons the highe.st olliccs in the .slate ! For this 
re.asou the British BesideuL declined to visit the Bajii of 
Alwar as he had visited the other chiefs of Baipulauti, 
and the following year (1827) the Governor-General re- 
fused to receive a deputation from his principality. 

Again, in 1831, a correspondence was discovered 
bolAveen the courts of Alwar and Jaipr'ir, originating in 
the desire of Baja Benei Singh to do fealty to Jaipur, and 
to receive a dress of investiture, for which he was pre- 
pared to jiaj a considerable sum of money. Tt was 
pointed out to the Baja that such correspondence con- 
stituted a breach of his engagements. 

In one or two otlier ways the Baja conLinned to 
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PART display liis defiance, and ti Uireat of tlie niarcli of BriiiKli 
— — ' troops to enforce tlio law was almost always necessary to 
bring him to reason. 

Ilao Kiijii Benei Siugli died in 1857, just after the 
outbreak of the Mutiny. After his death the Mahomedau 
minivSters acquired an ascendancy over his son, Beodiin 
Singh, then thirteen year-s of ago, which was obnoxious 
to the IMjput nobles, Avho rose and expelled tlicm (1858). 
The ministers were compelled to reside at Banaras under 
surveillance, and a political agent was apjiointed to 
Alwar to advise and assist the council of regency which 
was formed to conduct the administration during tlie 
young chiefs minority. Ihio Ibijfi Seodan Singh attained 
his majority in September 1863.^ A political agent con- 
tinued, however, to remain at Alwar. 

In 18G4 the young Mahii l¥io paid a visit to Calcutta, 
and much impres.sed the Viceroy by liis intelligence and 
force of character, though, in other respects, the im- ' 
jiression was not favourable. The Viceroy warned him 
that in the event of commotions occurring at Alwar lie 
must not expect Bi’itisli assistance to put them down. 
The warning was needed, for tlie same year the Mahii 
Elio was accused of murdering his master of tlie horse, a 
Mahomedau; and though the cliaige of homicide could 
not be brought home to the Miilul Ilao, the circmnslaiieea 
were extremely suspicious. Shortly after lie caused great 
scandal by his disputes witli bis Tiuikurs and bis over- 
bearing conduct towards Jaipur. By this time the Bihisli 
agent had been recalled, and precautions taken to prevent 
bloodshed. But the Mahii Eiio was distinctly informed 
that lie would have to bear the consequences of his own i 
acts. 

To mark his souse of the Mfdni Ibio’s misconduct, the 
Viceroy felt constrained at this period (1860) to refuse 
him the dress of investiture in recognition of lii,s assump- 
tion of power. Subsequently, the, conduct of the Miilui 
* Aitoliison’s Treaties, 
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Hi'u) gave promise of ameuduieut, and tlio Governor- char 
General’s agent liaviiig reported more favourably of his . . 

adminifalralion, a dress of iiivcbtitiire was bestowed upon 
him in 18G7. 

The Miihii Eiio of Alwar has received the rigid of 
adoption. He is entitled to a salute of iifteeii guns. 

Subsequently to the writing of the foregoing sketcli, 

Mahi'i lliio Seodiin Singh died (October 1874). He left 
no childreu, and has been succeeded by Mangal Singh, son 
of Hurdeo Singh, the rejmesentative of the Thana family. 


CIIAPTEE Xlir. 

BfK.ANrR. 


Aiida— 17,C7fl .sq. milos, Popuiation— 539,000. 

Rr.vFiNUij — .about 6,00,000 rupees. 

TnK state of Bikiiiiir was founded by Bika Singh, sixth ciup. 
son of Ihijii Joda of Jodhpur. Followed by three hundred . . 

of his clansmen, Bika quitted the paternal roof to found a 
new city in the wilderness. He of course went sword in 
hand, ^vith a determination to slay or to be slain. The 
Sanklas of J tinglu fell before him. This brought him in 
contact with the Bluitis of Piigal, the daughter of whose 
chief he married. Settling down at Koramdesir, he built 
there a castle ; then, gradually, by establishing his in- 
^ flueuce over the race of the Jkts or Geles, settled iu the 
land, and of others who immigrated from more remote 
regions, he came at last to be elected lord of a community 
of nine cantons, containing 2,670 villages. The people 
led a pastoral life, their wealth consisting in their cattle, 
the produce and wool of which they exchanged with 
their neighbours. The conditions on which tliey offered 
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to IjestOAV the snpi’cmacy over their community upon 
llika Singh were tlicic : — 

1. That he sliould make common cause with them 
against the cantons with which they Averc at variance. 

2. That he Avould guard the western frontier against 
the irru})tion of the Bluiti'.x 

3. That the rights and priviieg'cs of (he communily 
should be held inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquislu'd 
to Bika and his descendants supreme power, assigning to 
him, in per[)ctuity, the ])OAver to levy dhva, or a hearth 
tax, of one rupee on each liouse in tlie canton, and a 
land tax of two rupees on each hundred bighas’- of 
cultiv'uted land Avitliin their limits. As a security for tlu' 
]jcrformauce of tlieir ])art of the contract by BiJea and 
his successors, Bika bound himself and tlicm to receive 
the mark of inauguration from the hands of the descend- 
ants of the elders, and that the throne should bo deemed '* .. 
vacant until such rile had been admiaistej'ed. 

Bika then made AAmr with the* rival tribe of his now 
nation, the Johyas, and conquered them ; then advancing 
against the Blidtis, Avon Bhagor from them, In this dis- 
trict he founded his capital, Blkaulr (1489), just ihirly 
years after his departure from Mundur. 

Bika died in 1496, lea\dug Iavo sons by his first wife, 
Nunkarn, Avho succeeded liiin, and Garsi, Avho i'ouudcil 
Garsisin and Arsisar. 

Nimkarn conquered several districts from the Binllls. 

He left four sons, the eldest of Avhom renouueuci his 
birthright to have a separate establishment in his falher’s 
lifetime. Tlic second brother, Jaetsi, then succeeded 
Hiinkarn. lie, too, enlarged his borders. Kalian Biugli, ^ 
his eldest sou, folloAved him, and then succeeded his 
eldest born, Eai Singli. 

Hai Singh came to the throne in 1 573. Xu his reign 

^ Atnijlia i*? five-ctglitlis of an equlvaluut to six aUillings and Jivo 
acre. Ttia^ cUai'ge, tberefoi'e, Avua peiicu pel' hundred acres. 
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Biktinir rose to importance amongst tlie principalities of 
the Mogul empire, and Eai Singli became a satrap of Ins 
brother-in-law, the Emperor Akbard High honours were 
bestowed upon him by the emperor. He was made a 
leader of four thousand horse, received the title of Eaja, 
>• and the government of Hissar. Moreover, when Maldeo 
Singh, King of Jodhpur, incurred the displeasure of Akbar, 
that sovereign transferred to Eai Singh the district of 
ISTagore and afterwards his enthe Idngdom. Such transfers, 
however, were in effect nominal. But, armed with the 
emperor’s hivoiir, Eai Singh returned to Bikanir, con- 
quered Blmtnair, and rooted out the Johyas. Previous 
to his reign the Eajputs had gradually been ousting the 
Jats as proprietors of the soil, and the JiUs had been 
sinking to the position of labourers or serfs. This silent 
revolution was completed under Eai Singh. It \vas made 
absolute by the conquest of the territories of the Piinias, 
‘*'the la.st race of J^ts who had preserved thch liberty. 

Eaja Eai Singh led a band of his warriors in all the 
wars of Akbar. He distinguished himself in the assault 
of Ahmediibad, slaying the Governor in single combat. 
He married his daughter to Prince SeHm, afterwards 
Emperor, as Jehangir. Her son Purvez was one of those 
who unsuccessfully strove for the empire with Shah 
Jehan, 

Eai Singh died in 1632, and was succeeded by his 
only son Karan. Karan supported the claims of Hdra 
Sbekd against Aurangzib, and escaped the plot laid by 
the general of his antagonist to destroy him. He died in 
' 1674, and was followed by his son, Audp Singh. This 
♦prince held the governments of Bijaprir and Aurangabad, 
was nominated a leader of 5,000 hoi'se, accompanied 
Edjti Jeswant Singh to Kabul with the imperial forces, 
returned, and died at Bikdiiir in 1709. His son, Sanjp 
Singh, succeeded. Sarup Singh was killed in endeavour- 
ing to recover the castle and lands of Ad6ni, bestowed by 

* They had marnod two sisters, princesses of Jaisalmir. 
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Aiirangzib on Ills father, and taken bade on his qiiil ting 
the imperial army. The two next Ih'ijas, Sujaiin Singh 
and Zorawar Singh, were men of little note. 

Eajii Gnj Singh folloived them. Throughout a long 
reign of forty-one years, this prince was engaged in 
border contests with the Hhatis and Bhawalpi'ir. 
succeeded in rounding ]hs borders by a(;qni&itions from 
both. But he is chiefly famous for the number of liis 
ofTspring. He had sixty-one children ; ‘ thongli,’ remarks 
the annalist, ‘all but six were “ sons of love.”’ lie was 
succeeded in 1787 by his son, Ihij Singh. 

Eaj Singh enjoyed his dignity only thirteen days, 
being removed by a dose of poison, administered by the 
mother of Siirat Singh, fiftli son of the late Eiija. lit) 
left, however, two sons, Eertap Singh and Jai Singh, liul, 
Eaj Singh had not been poisoned without an object. 
Surat Singh at once assumed the office of regent, his two 
elder brothers, Sfirtiin Singh and Ajit Singh, fleeing tho't-^ 
paternal roof to escape the fate of their brother. During 
the following eighteen months Si'irat Singh conducted 
himself with great circumspection, and by condcsconsiou 
and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour. Then he 
disclosed to some of them his determination to rule. 
His plans were, however, discovered, and the majority 
of the nobles determined to resist him, nnfortimatoly 
only passively. Surat Singh, an active and determined 
man, levied troops, attacked, and subdued them ; then 
returned to Blkanir, resolved to remove every obstacle 
between himself and the throne. One of his nephews had 
died ; the other remained under the care of the sister of 
Surat Singh, a virtuous woman. Unable to deceive her| 
vigilance, Surat Singh forced her into a marriage which 
she abhorred, and then, having ild himself of her, 
strangled, it is said Avith his own hands, his nephew and 
sovereign. He then proclaimed himself Eajd, a position 
in Avhich his defeat of his older brothers, who had levied 
a force to dispossess him, confirmed him. 
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It was ill the year 1801 that Surat Singh became uudis- chap. 
turbecl ruler of Bikaiiir. lie ivas a warrior, and made 
many acquisitions to his country, especially from the 
BluUis ; but in the Jodhpur civil war he unfortunately 
took the wrong side, supporting the cause of the jiretender, 
Dhdkal Singh, and expending nearly five years’ revenue 
in fruitless efforts on his behalf. This failure caused him 
to become oppressive to his ]ieople, and bigotry in his old 
age, the natural child of riotous and unscrupulous youth, 
making him more and more superstitious, he withdrew 
gradually from aflairs, leaving his government in the 
hands of those who had been his associates, and who 
were not haunted by the same terrors. Before his death 
in 1828, his country was embraced in the general scheme 
of subsidiary alliances, formed by the Biitish Government 
at the time of the Pinddri war. The Eaja was bound to 
subordinate co-operation, and the British Government 
^ engaged to protect his territories and to reduce his 
rebellious subjects to obedience. No tribute was exacted, 
none having been paid to the Mdrhdtds. Si'irat Singh 
left his country in a terrible state of anarchy and dis- 
order : the chiefs ^vcrc in open rebellion, the country 
swept by robbers, the very cultivators of the fields forced 
to arm in their own defence. He was succeeded by his 
son, Ratal! Singh. 

One of the first acts of the new Raja Avas to proceed 
to invade the territory of Jaisalmir in revenge for former 
injuries, or supposed injuries, sustained by his subjects 
through subjects or servants of the former. The Raja 
carried his operations, in direct breach of his treaty with 
f the British Government, to the very gates of his enemy’s 
capital. The ruler of Jaisalmir prepared an army to 
resent the injury, and the armies of Jodhpur and Jaipur 
assembled on their respective frontiers. The peace of 
Rdjpiitdna was in imminent danger, when the Britisli 
Government interfered, and tlirough the arbitration of 

X 2 
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the Eaiid of tJdaipur tlie dispute was settled, both parties 
making reparation for the injuries done. 

But there was but little improvement in the internal 
condition of the state. The Kaja continued on bad terms 
with many of his nobles, aiul he did not led himsclt 
strong enough to coerce them. Under these circum- 
stances, he applied for aid to the British Eesident at 
Delhi (1830). The aid was promised under a misai)pre- 
hension. But the British Government interlercd, and 
informed the Eesident that military aid should never be 
given to native states for the suppression of internal 
disturbances, except under the specific authority of 
Government. The Government also expressed an o])iniou 
that the case was not one in which they wore called 
upon to interfere. 

Meanwhile the squabbles between the Eajas of Blkanir 
and Jaisahnlr continued. They had reached such a point 
in 1835 that a British officer was dejnitod to eirect a ^ 
reconciliation. His mission was happily attciidtid with 
success, Both Eajas renounced their previous ill-will to 
each other, and entered into a pact of friendship. A 
disposition to border encroachments was, however, 
manifested by the Eajti in other quarters, especially in 
the direction of Hissar; and it was not until strong 
means liad been used that he desisted from his attempts. 

, Eaja Eatau Singh died in 1852. He was suceecdoci 
by Sirdiir Singh, the present chief. Sirdar Singh did 
good service in the mutinies, both hy sheltering European 
fugitives and by co-operating against the rebels in the 
districts of Hansi and Ilissar. As a rcAvard for these 
services he received a grant of forty-one villages, which, < 
some year,s before, had been declared to belong to 
the Sirsa district. He received, likewise, the right of 
adoption. 

Still the frontier outrages continued, and they pro- 
ceeded to su^ a length in the Jodhpur territory, that in 
1861 the British Government was constrained to romiud 
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tlie Eajt'i of Ilia treaty obligations. In the same 3 mar, too, 
liis misgovcimmciit of the forty-one Sirsa villages ceded to 
him for his services in the Mutiny, called for the inter- 
vention of the British Government. An inquiry before 
the Commissioner of Hissar showed that, whereas the 
" total revenue demand against the villages between 1861 
and 1807 had been 90,000 rupees, the Etija’s officials had 
exacted 2,00,000 rupees in excess of tliat sum. The 
Viceroy, upon this, addressed a letter to the Eaja, calling 
u[)on his Highness to maintain all concerned in the rights 
and privileges conferred upon them by the British 
Government, and to place an official of upright cha- 
racter in charge of the villages. 

I am not aware of anything that has occurred subse- 
quently in Blkdnir calling for notice. 

The .Eiija of Blkanir is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. His territory lies in the Edjpiitana Desert, east of 
Bhawalpiir. 


CHAPTER XTV. 

JAISALMlR. 

Aeea — 12,252 6q. nulob. roruiATiuN — 73,700. 

JIbviinbb— 5,00,000 rupoos. 

JaisalmIr was founded in the year 1156 by Jaisal, Eawul 
or Prince of the Bhati,s, a branch of the Yadu race, whose 
])owcr was paramount in India 3,000 years ago. Aban- 
doning India, this tribe, led by the ancestors of Jaisal, is 
^ said to have settled in Merve. Migrating thence, they 
conquered Afghanistan, making Ghizni their capital. 
Expelled thence by the King of Khorassau (supposed to 
have been Antiochus TV., the Great), they settled in and 
colonised the Punjkb, and founded the city of Salabhdna.^ 

1 Colonel Tod tliinks, and it ap- Salabhftna and Laliore may have 
pears to me with some reason, that been one and the same place ; at all 
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Driven from the Punjal) by the King of Ghizui/ ihcy fled 
lo the great Indian desert. There ihcy intermarried wilJi 
the ruling family of Amirkdt, and sulisequcntly 'wifh lhal 
of Jhaldr. They then built a foriross in the doserl, whieli 
they called Tandl, and made it their capital (a.d. Till). 

Tandt remained tin; capital of the JShiiti tiilK- until, 
about the year 840, it was taken and sacked by the 
neighbouring clans, and all the ])c<)ple found in it put to 
the sword. The remnant that escaped uiuler their Kiiavu], 
Dcioraj, managed, by a cuimiug' device, to build aiiotluT 
fortress, which, after himself, he named Dedniwal. Olds 
prince restored the fortunes of the family, coiiqiiCTing 
Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Eiijpi'ds, and making it liis 
own. His sixth descendant, Jaisal, consideriug that city 
open to invasion, built another ten miles from it, which 
on completion he called Jaisahnij-, and transferred to it 
the ro5Tal residence (1150). This city still retains iis pre- 
eminence, and has given its own name to the connliy. 

Jaisal survived this event twelve years. I pi'opose to 
give little more than the names of tliose of his successors 
in their order whoso exploits do nut scorn to require 
special notice ; hut every important event will be re- 
corded. 

Jaisal was succeeded by Salbaban, a successful 
warrior, but who was ousted during his absoiice by lus 
son, Bijil. Salbahan was killed lighting against tlio 
Behichis. Bijil did not long survive him. Ilis uncle, 
Iiailan, followed and avenged his brother’s death by 
defeating the Beluchis and slaying their leader. Ihi 
governed prosperously for nineteen years. 

Ohachick Deo, his son, succeeded in 1219, and ruled 
the country thirty-two years. His grandson, Karan, 


events thet tlig intei'veniiig distniioa 
could not hare been praat between 
the two cities. There is, be adds, a 
Siiiig-ida, south of Lahore, near the 
iiltars of Alexander, and a Sealknte. 
Siilabhiiaa, Salhahanpore, or simply 


Saljniva, may have been erected on 
the ruins of Kampilajuiffri, 

p The Bhati's had retaken 
Crhizm, and made it over to tlia 
grandson of their prince, ivlio ho- 
oame a convert to Mahomethmiam, 
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followed, ruling twenty-eight years. Both tlresc princes 
were valiant and succeshful sovereigns. 

Of Lakhiir Sen, who next mounted the throne, it is 
recorded that ‘ he was so great a simpleton that ^v]^en the 
jackals howled at night, being told that it was from being 
♦ cold, be ordered quilted dres,ses to be prepared for them. 
As the howling still continued, though he was assured his 
orders had been obeyed, ho commanded houses to bo 
built for tlie animals in the royal preserves.’ He ruled 
only four years, and was rejdaced by bis son, Pompfil. 
But the temper of this prince was so violent that his 
nobles combined to dethrone him, replacing him by 
Jaetsi, the elder brother oh lUwul Karan, and whose 
tdaims had been set aside in deference to the deatli-becl 
wishes oh Edwul Chachick. 

Jactsi reigned eighteen ycai's. In tlie course of these 
his capital Jaisahnlr was subjected to a siege from the 
troo])s of the Emperor Alla-u-din Khilji,^ in revenge for 
some marauding canned on by his grandson. The siege, 
it is stated, had lasted eight years when Eawul Jaetsi 
died. Oji the accession of his son, Mulraj, the attacks of 
the besiegers increased in fury, and, though they were 
repulsed, the blockade became more strict than before. 
So great was the distress of the inhabitants, that the 
Eawul meditated sacrificing all the females of the place, 
and dying with honour on the field of battle. This 
plan was, in effect, ultimately carried out. Twenty-four 
thousand females were sacrificed by fire or the sword, 
then the men arming themselves, rushed on the foe, and, 
inflicting great slaughter, were destroyed to a man. The 
P only survivors were the two nephews of Eawul Miilrfij and 
a small force in the field commanded by Dedraj, son of Miil- 
I'aj, who was soon afterwards carried off by fever (1295). 

The Moslem garrison occupied Jaisalmir for two 
years, when they abandoned it. Some years later the 

’ Not BS Hinted ty tliB aunalist, Alla-ii-diii GUoii, Tvbu lived about a 
century ciU'lior. 
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PART Ealitors of M^hwo came and settled in llie ruins, but they 
-4——' were driven out by the remnant of the Bluitis, led on by 
DMu, son of Jesur, who was elected Eawuh Diidii had 
the imprudence, however, to carry off the horses of (he 
King of Delhi whilst they were being watered at a lake. 
In consequence, Jaisalinir was again attacked, and sub- 
mitted to a sacrifice as horrible in all its details as that 
which preceded it (1306). Meanwhile the two nephews 
of Eawul Mfilraj had been taken to Delhi. By good 
service rendered there, the elder, Garsi, ob(,ained a grant 
of his hereditary dominions, with permission to re-establish 
Jaisalinir. With his own kindred, and tlie aid of the 
vassals of his friend, Jagmdl of Mdhwo, ho repaired 
thither, soon restored order, and established a suiliciont 
force. He was, however, assassinated by the partisans of 
the relatives of Diidii, son of Jesur. llis brother .Kfhur 
succeeded him, and by his consent the widow of Garsi 
settled the descent to the throne in the family of IlVimir, 
''their cousin, grandson of Edwul Mulraj. 

The next eight generations may bo briefly passed 
over. They were represented by the Eawuls Kail cm, 
Chdchick Ddo, Bersi, Jait, Nunkarn, Bhim, and JVTunu- 
hui'das, under whom the country became not only re- 
settled, but increased in extent. Mundhurdds, the lasl-- 
nained, who liad murdered his nephew, tlic son of lifs 
predecessor, Bhim, was succeeded by Sabal Singh, the 
fourth ill descent from Eawul Nuiilcarn. When he 
ascended the throne the dependencies of Jaisalinir ex- 
tended on the north to the Garah Eiver, on the west to 
the Indus ; on the east and south they were bounded by 
Bikdnir and Mdrwdr. Sabal Singh first diminished them 
by presenting a feudatory’* of Mdrwdr with the city and 
domain of Pokurn, which have since remained severed 
from Jaisalinir. 

Amra Singh, son of Sabal, succeeded. He cleared 

, ' V'eBtion litid been sent by tlie Eni/i of MMvAv to 

place Sabal Singb on tbe throne. 
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Lis country from robbers, and, anticipating an attack 
planned upon Lini by the Eaja of Bikanir, completely 
frustrated Lis designs. lie died in 1702, and was 
followed by Jeswfint Singli. Tlie reign of tins Eawul 
was unfortunate. TLree districts, Piigul, Bannair, and 
Filddi, and other towns and territories were wrested from 
him by the EaLtdrs, and the territory bordering the 
Garah on the north by Daod Khan, an Afghan chief from 
Shikarpur. After his death ensued a contest for the 
throne between the brother and sons of the deceased 
prince. Ultimately this was decided in favour of the 
eldest son, Akhi Singli, who reigned forty years. He, 
too, lost another portion of Iris dominions, Bedrawal and 
all the tract of Khddal, to the son of Daod Kliau, the 
founder of Bhawalpiir. 

Mulriij succeeded him (1762). The unhappy choice 
of a minister by this Eiiwul completed the demoralisation 
of the Bluiti principality. This man, named Sariip Singh, 
in the gratification of his animal desires, had deeply 
ofiended the nobles and the Crown Prince, Eai Singh, 
lie was cut down by the latter in his father’s presence. 
Then ensued a state of anarchy, the nobles wishing to 
depose Mulraj and to substitute Eai Singh, the latter 
steadily refusing. It ended by Eai Singh and his par- 
ti.sans going into exile. But the Edwul MuKaj waited 
until Salim Singh, son of his slaughtered favourite, Sariip 
Singh, should he old enough to manage affiiirs. He then 
made him minis lor. Salim Singh would uppcar to have 
been the very incarnation of evil, to have united the 
subtlety of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger, lie is 
^ described as having been in person efleminate, in speech 
bland ; pliant and courteous in his demeanour ; promising 
without hesitation, and with all the semblance of sincerity, 
what ho never had the most remote intention to fulfil. 
He was a signal instance of the fact of the inadequacy of 
religious professions, though of a severe character, as a 
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rcslL'aiiit upon nionil conduct, for lie was most dcvoiU, 
amongst the devout. 

It happened, that the nobles exiled with Ihii Singh 
had waylaid this man on hi.s rctiij-n fVoin a mission to 
Jodhpur, but their hearts softeniug io liis entreaties, had 
allowed him to depart uninjured. As a return fur this 
kindness, he had the nobleuiau who had been mainly 
instrumental in saving him, poisoned ; he then dealt to 
his own brother and his Avife, ‘who knew too mue.h,’ tlu! 
same fate ; he had the castle in which the licir ajjpai'cnt, 
Ihii Singh, and his Arlfe Averc dwelling, fired at a time 
Avheu it Avas impossible for them to escape, and they avcia' 
Lurut to death ; their children he conhued at Ihiingnrh, a, 
remote corner of tlic desert, and tliere had tliem ])oisom‘d. 
He then declared Guj Singh, the tliird son of the tliiixl 
sou of Mulraj, to bo lioir ixp|)arent. Tlie otlier sons and 
grandsons of the .Uawul saved tlicmsolves by llight. Ihil. 
the measure of SiUim’.s atrocities Avas not eom[)lcl.ed l)y 
these acts. .He put to death all those whose talent ho hail 
any reason to fear. The toAvn of Jaisalim'r Avas depopu- 
lated by his cruelty, and the trade of the couutiy grcaitly 
interfered with by his harsh and unsernpulous moa,sure.s. 

It was during the reign of lUwul Miilraj thul, Jiiisal- 
mir first came under the protection of the British. The 
Eawul would gladly have accepted the I]i'it,ish jirotectiou 
ill 1808, but the policy which limited the British asccu- 
deucy to the territories east of the Jumua prevented the 
formation of an alliance with him. In 1818, however, a 
treaty Avas concluded b3'' which the state was guaranteed 
to tlie posterity of Eiiwul Miilnij ; he was to be protected 
from serious invasions and dangers to his state, jirovided i 
the cause of the quarrel Avas not attributable to him ; and ‘ 
he was to act in subordination to the Biitish Glovcrumcut. 
Ho tribute was demanded.^ 

Two years later EAwul Miilraj died, aud Avas suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Guj Singh. This prince was 
‘ Ait-ihisou’s TretHm, 
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fiLteJ, from jiis yoara, liis past soclii&ioii, and the exam])les 
■vvliicli had occurred before his eyes, 1o be tlic submissive 
pageant Saliin Singli required. He was isolated by his 
niinisLcr from the rest of inaukind, except from the 
creatures in balim’s pay, whose duty it was to watch and 
■^reirort every word and every gesture.’- 

Guj Singh was a minor when he ascended 'the throne. 
For tlie four years that Sfdiui Singh yet survived, that 
minister continued his career of cruelty, extortion, and 
misgovenmrent. It was this that led to those raids on 
the Jhki'uur frontier, which caused the embroilments I 
have related in my account of that state. In the same 
spirit he constantly urgi;d, in the name of his master, 
claims to territories possessed by other chiefs, and oven 
threatened a visit to Calcutta to urge them. The Edwul 
was tlicu, howevei’, distinctly informed that it was im- 
^)ossible, consistently with the engagements subsisting 
■with otlior states, to attend to claims to territories 
possessed by those states. In 1824 an attempt was 
made to assassinate tlie minister. Salim Singh was so 
persuaded that the assassin had been instigated by the 
Ell will, that lio sent off his family to his own jaglur. 
The same year ho died, in the conviction, however, that 
lie had fixed for ever the office of minister in his own 
lamily ! 

So lirmly Avas tlie interest of this man established in 
the ca,])ital, that on his death his eldest son was appointed 
to tlie office, in conjunction with a younger son by a 
different mother, the favourite Avife of the father. The 
.eldest son, however, discovering, or pretending to dis- 
^cover, a criminal connection between that lady and her 
coulidential servant, put both to death. For this act 
Eawul Guj Singh, who liad attained his majority, impri- 
soned ,him. Ilis partisan.s rallied in his favour, but as the 
EtUvui was lirm, and the British Goveriiineut declined to 
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interfere witJi tlie jii&t autliority of live chief of Iho state, 
the tunmlt subsided. 

Subsequently the Eavvul took the adniinistratioii into 
his own hands, and. by incasurcs of a just and eoneiliiitory 
nature gained great popularity with liis peo])l('. It was 
by his tact and judgment that the wiiy to a ])ac,hi('atiotr 
and good understanding with lllkiinlr was nuulo easy. 

Nor was lie ever other than a good friend (o the 
British. Ilis exertions, indeed, to sup])ly tlie Ih'itish 
army of the Indus (1838-9) willi camels were such as 
to elicit the special tlianks of tlie Government of India. 

Ill 1844, after the coiique.st of Sindh, the forts of 
Shagar, Garsia, and Gatiira, which in bygone days had 
been wrested from Jaisalrair, were restored to that state. 
These forts were given over by Mir Ali Mnriid l)y order of 
the British Government, but no simnud appears to have 
been given to the Ihiwul on that occasion.'- 

Guj Singli died in 1840 wiLhoul, male issue. IH.h" 
widow adopted Eanjit Singh, who received, in 1802, a 
formal sunnud guaranteeing the right of adoption, lie 
died in 1804 without leaving an lieir. 

The widow of Eanjit Singh adopted his liroUior, Bairi 
Sdl. The young prince, however, who was only fifteen 
years old, refused to take his seat on the throne, giving 
as a reason that he thought he should never be Inqipy iis 
ruler of Jaisalmir. In consideration of bis youlh, tlui 
British Government allowed the question lo remain in 
abeyance, ami the installation to be deferred, afl'airs being, 
meanwhile, administered by hi.s father, Thakur Kaisri 
Singh. 

But in October of the following year (1806) the 
young prince had outgrown his scruples. He was then 
installed^ as Mahd Eawul by the Governor-Gcuerary 
agent, his father, whose administration had given satis- 
faction to the people, continuing as minister. 

The MdhAEfuvul of Jaisahnir is entitled to a salute of 
fifteen guns. His territories lie Bouth--vvest of Bikilnir. 

‘ Aitohison’B Treatkt. 
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Aiiiia — 3,000 &q. miles. Population— 55,000. 

HiiviiKur.— 80,000 rupooa. 


Tills territory is bounded on tlic north by Jodhpur ; on cii.4r. 
the north-east by Godwar ; on tlie east by TVIewar ; and 
on the south by the state of which Barodah is the capital. 

It is separated by the Arawali range from the table lands 
of Mewat. 

Sirohi is the one domain in Efypiitana which main- 
tained its independence, acknowledging the suzerainty of 
neither Mogul, Eahtdr, nor Marhata. Euled over by 
men boasting descent from the Chohan Eajpiits, Thakurs 
^is well as Edo, the Bhils, Minas, and Grasias, who in- 
habited the country, lived a life of lawlessness and licence 
among.st their native hills. That life they called liberty, 
and as such they clung to it. Attacked repeatedly by the 
Eajiis of Jodhpur, they nevej- acknowledged themselves 
conquered. Wild, and savage, and free, as they were at 
the beginning, so did they continue to the end. 

But a time arrived at last when dissension came to 
weaken them. In the beginning of this century, their Edo, 
from master and sovereign, became tyrant and oppressor. 

Ills name was iJdibanji. Such a transformation was not 
to be borne by the free Thakurs of the hills. Several 
broke out in revolt, and transferred their allegiance to 
Imore genial lords. Those that remained acted as became 
a peojdc who loved liberty. Their prince had betrayed 
his trust and oppressed them. In return they deposed 
and imprisoned him. To act as regent during his life- 
time they nominated another. This other was no alien ; 
he was the brother to the deposed Eao, Shoo Singh by 
name, tldibanji, upon this, sent messengers to Jodhpur, 
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to implore the intervention of Eujii Maun Singh. Wolliing 
could be more agreeable to Maun Singh. He and lii.4 
predecessors had long claimed feuzeraiuly over Sirohi, 
though they had been forced to content thcinsclvcs with 
its verbal assertion. Tliey liad never been able to en- 
force it. But now, with a Dedra prince, tlie right fuV 
claimant to the chieftainship, to welcome them, hucccsm 
seemed certain. An expedition was ordered. It marchctl ; 
it entered the Sirohi tenltory, and it retired balllod, 
beaten, and humiliated. Tlie sons of the hills had been 
too strong for the invader. Bdibanjl remained a prisoner, 
and died in confinement. 

But the invasion had been a formidnhlc one, and the 
danger had been great. The princes of Ihlaipi'tr, .lodli- 
pdr, and Barodah, the nearest neighbours of the Sirolii 
chief, lived under the protection of tlic new 'paramount 
power, the British. The value of the ])rotectiou thus 
afforded to small states had been felt oven in Ih'ijpi'duna;*''' 
Amir Khan had ceased to desolate, tlic Pindarls to nwigie 
Every chief who had accepted it had been a gainer ; he 
had had his possessions secured to him ; and, in more 
than one instance — notably in that of Amir Khan — a suc- 
cessful and faithless marauder had developed into a pattern 
sovereign, given to piety and devoted lo ])Licsls 1 

The advantages were so patent that tlic Kcgeni, SIk'o 
Singh, hastened to ask them for his small [irincipality. 
They were granted. A treaty was concluded will) the 
British Government, September 11, 18215, by which the 
regent acknowledged British supremacy, agreed lo ab- 
stain from political iutercourso with oilier chiefs, lo 
govern in accordance with the advice of the Britisli^' 
agent, to introduce an efficient administration, and to” 
pay a tribute not exceeding ihree-cigliths of the revenues. 
On its side the British Government extended its pro- 
tection to the state, guaranteed the succession to the heirs 
of tJdihdnji, should any of them survive Shdo Singli, and 
reserved to itself the right of regulating the transit duties. 
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UdiMnji' having died wiliioul issue in 1847, Sht'o Singh 
was acknowledged as Edo, and his sou as heir apparent. 

Various circumstances, liowevei', had combined to 
render the administration of llie country at this period a 
mattej' oi' some dilliculty. The iuva.sion of Alaun Singh, 
^though repulsed, had disquieted the minds of the Thdkurs 
or barous, and some of them felt inclined to strike for in- 
dependence. Others had fallen off in the reign of tJdi- 
bunji. To quell their rebellion, the Edo was compelled 
to raise a foi'ce, and to raise a force he had to borrow 
from the protecting power. A loan of a lakh and a half 
of rupees rvas accordingly made him, and a body of 
troops was sent by the British against the wild Minas, 
who supported his most porverful vassal. Subsequently, 
by the mediation of the British Government, order was 
restored, and it was arranged that the Thdkurs who 
had rebelled subsequently to the deposition of Tjdibdnji 
/“^should return to their allegiance. 

In 1845 the Edo made over to the British some lands 
on Mount Abi'i, for the establishment of a sanitarium. 
The grant was fettered by several conditions, one of 
which was that no Idue should be killed. The Edo has 
always refused to cauccl this condition. 

Ill 1854, the state, at the earnest request of the Edo, 
was taken under direct British management. The debt 
Avas then about two lakhs of rupees. It Avas soon found 
that the tribute, 30,000 rupees, Avas very much out of 
proportion to the total rcvcuues of the state, 80,000 
rupees, and it Avas reduced by one-half. The state Avas 
under British management in 1857, when the Mutiny 
I, broke out. The Edo evinced on this occasion a most 
' friendly disposition towards the paramoimt power, and 
as an acknowledgment of this lii-s tribute was again 
halved, and reduced to 7,500 rupees. 

In 1801, the Edo, Sheo Singh, being stiiclcen in years, 
made over the goverraneiit to his son, Timed Singh, he 
retaining, however, the honours and dignities of office. 
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— r — ■ to be assisted by the British political agent, but in 1865, 
the debt having been entirely liquidated, the agent was 
■withdrawn. 

The early years of the rule of tliis chief were dis- 
turbed by the rebellion of his three brother.s, Avho were 
dissatisfied with the provision made for them by their 
fiither ; but they were subsequently pacified. 

Since that period nothing of importance has occurred. 
Some correspondence did indeed take place on the sub- 
ject of the extradition of criminals claimed by other 
.states, and it was ruled by the British Government that 
the llao was bound to comply with all such demands. 

The Itiio of Sirohl has been allowed the right of adop- 
tion. He is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

DONGABPtiR. 

Awsa — 1,000 eg. miles. Populatiom — 100,000. 

RnTiiNt'D — 75,000 nipocs. 

CHAP. This little state is bounded on the north and east by 
.lliL..- tidaipiir ; on the south-east by Banswiira ; on the south 
and south-west by the Mahi Kaiita districts. 

The chief or Eslwul of Dongarpiir claim.y to represent 
a senior branch of the house of Hdalpur. Jlis ancestors, 
from the time of Akbar, were dependents of the Koguls ; 
and on the break-up of their empire after the deatli of 
Aurangzib they fell into the hands of the Marhdtds, by 
whom they were ground down and oppressed. The state 
was rescued from this bondage in 1818, by accepting the 
protection of the British power, in return for which it 
transferred from Dhar the tribute of 35,000 rupees it had 
annually paid to that power. 
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J3y a separate arraugement a sum of 35,000 rupees ‘-'U 
A\as paid in lieu of all arrears, and tlic annual amount of — ^ 
the tribute was piopoi'tionally diniiiiishcd, until, after the 
expiration of three years, it should arrive at its maxi- 
mum of Company’s rupees, 27,387. 

From some old records of this state it was ascertained 
in 1819 that the revenues had gi-eatly decreased in more 
recent limes, and it was hoped they might be restored to 
their pristine elasticity; but tlic.se hopes have not been 
realised. 

In 1824, in consequence of internal commotions, some 
of the Tluikurs liaviug called in the aid of tlic Bhils to 
assist them in their claims against the Ibiwul, it became 
necessary to invoke the nid of tlic British Government. 
Froops wore [)romi.sed ; but tlie requisition was sufficient. 

The 'J’hdkurs returned to their allegiance, and the troops 
to their quarters. 

The commotions allutlcd to were due in a great 
measure to the character of the Rawiil, leswaut Biiigh, 
a man incompoLeiit as a ruler, and. addicted to the lowest 
and most degi'udiiig vices. For his iucompctcucy and mal- 
administration he was deposed in 1825, and his adopted 
son, Kour Balpat Singh, grandson of Sawant Singh, chief 
of Partiibgarh, Avas made I'ogent. 

But under the rule of this chief the resources of tlie 
stale deteriorated, and lie found himself unable to manage 
his Tluikurs. lliider these circuinstaiiees lie applied in 
1831 for some assistance from the British Govei;nmeut to 
enable liini to curb the undue preLeiusions of the refrac- 
tory cliiefs, and to reduce them to their normal condition 
X-of lords rendering loyal service to the Efuvul. In reply, 
the British Govenimeut informed him that they looked 
to the ruler of eaclr independent slate to adopt such mea- 
sures as might be necessary to maintain his oavu poiver, 
and to preserve general tranquillity. 

British troop.s were, however, occasionally employed 

ir 
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to assist tlic regent in repressing the Dliils and nllicr 
plunderers. 

In 1841, the death of his grandfather, cliief ol Ihir- 
tabgarlgleft Dalpnt Singh heir to tliat state. Tlic question 
then arose rvliotlior it iiiiglit not be possibl(3 to unite tin' 
two .states under one ruler. The Tlu'ikur.s of Idongiirphr, 
however, showed tlieinselN'cs greatly averse to .such a 
union, and it was not insisted upon. Finally, it, was 
agreed that Dalpat Singh should be allo-wed to adcqit a 
.successor for Dongarpiir, and take u]i his owu tief ol‘ 
Partabgarh. The bo}^ he adopted, the .sou of the I’liakiir 
of Sabli, being a minor, it was decided llnit, wliilc ruler at 
Partabgarh, he .should continue at the same time lo be 
reyont of Dongarpiir. 

This arrangement was apparently not agreeable to 
the late Rawul, Jeswant Singh, for he made an attempt, to 
recover lii,s authority and to adopt a,s heir the child of 
auother faniiljn He wa.s, however, unsucccs,sful, and, lus 
a ])enalLy, was removed to Mathura, Avilh an allowance of 
1,200 rupees per annum. 

The double governuient, as it may be called, though 
the term is scarcely accurate, was not a succ.ess. Dongar- 
pur had been badly aduiiuistcred Avhilst her ruler rciside(.l 
in the capital. Bhe fared worse wlicu he lived at Par- 
labgarh. Maladministration was, however, endured for 
eight years, but then hecoiniug quite unbearable, the 
aflairs ol Dongarpiir were I'emoved from the hand,s of Dul- 
pat&ingh, and placed in those of a native agent appointed 
by the Jlritish Government. The Iliiivul, Ifdai Biiigh, has 
.siilisequcntly attained his majority and has assumed the 
administration of affairs. The chief of Dongarpur ha,s? 
been guaranteed the right of adoption. He is entitled lo 
a salute of fifteen guns. 
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Ai!J!A — 1,500 icj miles. Populviioh— 150,000. 

Jli.ViiHDi! — 1100.000 rujiocfj.' 


- I'liis lerriLory is bounded on Llie north by Dongarpur and 
TJdaipur ; on the north-cast and east by Partdbgarh ; on 
the .south by the dominions ol’ Holkar, and on the west 
liy a portion of Qujriit. 

The Eiiwuls of Biinswara are of the same stock as the 
Eaui'is of Udaipur, of whose country Banswara at one 
time formed a part. They are, in fact, descended from a 
younger brother of the founder of Bongarpiir, and their 
adherents and subjects are composed of the same classes 
^ — Eajpi'it Thakurs, aud a large proportion of Bhils — as 
are those ol' that state. Like Dongaipur, too, Banswdra 
.suffered from the .successive tyrannies of the Moguls and 
'*■ Marhatiis, the latter of whom exercised an enormous 
amount of ojiprc&sion in the country. The lise of the 
British jiowcr seemed to offer to the rulers and ruled a 
good opportunity of ridding themselves of these ma- 
rauders. Accordingly in 18L2,the Ei'uvulofBdnswarapro- 
[losed to become a tributary to the British Oovernment 
on the sole condition that the Marhatas .should be ex- 
pelled. lie engaged in fact to pay the British Govern- 
ment Ihree-eighlliH of the revenue of his country in 
return for aid 1o expel the armies of Siudhia, Ilolkar, and 
Bhar. The Eesideut at Barodah, to whom this offer was 
made, referred the envoy to the Ecsident at Delhi. To 
him, Llicreforo, the envoy was accredited, and though no 
steps were taken at the moment, yet five years later, the 
envoy, acting on the same credentials, concluded a treaty 
on the terms before offered, viz., the payment of three- 
eighths of the revenues in return for Britlisli protection. 
(September, 1818). 


* Of tliia sum tlie feudatories, thirty-three in number, receiye 1,10,000 
rupees. 


cn\p. 
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Tlie IwLWul, liowever, who.sc luunc w;is Uiik'cI Siiin-li, 
either thinking that the time of danger Inid passed away, 
OT tliat the tei-ms, though of his own ofl'eriug, were too 
exorbitant, refused to ratify the trea.ty. 'J’lie Britisli 
Grovernment iiidsted that it Ava.s binding, but. as in l.hc 
meanwlrile they had concluded Avith Dhar a ti'oaty Avhieli 
transferred to them the tribute theretofore jiaid to tliat 
state by Dongarpiir and Bauswava, tlu-y Avore not uu-' 
Avilling to I'cvise the agrccnient. Accordingly negoliuLions 
Axere reopened, and a ncAV treaty signed (November 25, 
1S18). By this the lldwul engaged, in return for biitish 
protection and a promise to assist liiinself, his heirs, and 
sirccessors against any relatives or connections Avho might 
prove refractory, to jray to the British Govenmuint all 
arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any otlicr stale, and, 
auunally, Avliatever tribute the British Government might 
deem adecjuate to cover the expenses of ])rotcclioii, pro- 
vided it did not exceed three-eighths of the rovonuos. 
Subsequently all arrears for tribute Avcrc limited to 35,000 
rupee.s, and the annual payment settled at; a sliding scale 
for throe years, to be oventuully fixed at 35,000 nipt'us, 
which is rather more than one-sixth of the present net 
revenue. 

Up to the year 182-1 BausAvaracoatiuued to he .subject 
to raids of Bhils and other plundercns avIio made inroads 
from the iieiglibouving jungles. In tliat year, however, 
a great effort Ava.s made to put an end to this organiscnl 
system of robberjn The eilbrt Avas siicc(;,ssful, and .since 
that lime Buiiswiira has enjoyed much internal tranquillity. 
The effect of the .suppression of these raid.s Ava.s .sTiuavu 
in the rapid rise of the revenue .subsequently to 1 82 1. It 
Ava.s reported by the political agent that the rise Avould 
have been cA'en more vapid but for the vice.s and mis- 
conduct of the EiiAvnl and his Favourite iniui.sLer. 

The cxcesse.s of llicsc men gradually led to their 
natural consequences. By 1835 the tribute due to llio 
British (loAXTumc'ut had fallen con.sidcrably into arronr, 
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llie iDOucy intended to pny it liaving been .spent in dc- f'HAP. 
banciiery l)y tlic E;iwid, Eliowaiii Singh, son of the Umed 
Singh who higiicd the treaty of 1818, and by his minister. 

It needed tlie sti'ongest arguments on the part of tlic 
Jh'ilisii ageni to I'cmedy tliis state of tilings. Eemon- 
strancGs Avere useless, and it Avas only Avheu the inevit- 
able result of persistence in conduct so discreditable Avas 
pointed out to the Eawul, that he agreed to dismiss his 
minister. Arrangements Avere then made to liquidate the 
arrears. 

BhoAAn'iui Singh did not long survive the dismissal of 
his favourite. He left no male heir, but the chiefs, Avith 
the concurrence of tlie political agent, adopted the noble 
Avliose claims Avere best ibuiidecl, Eahadur Singh. On his 
death, Avilhout issue, the preseut ruler, Ijatclimau Singh, 

Ava.s elected EiiavuI. The election was opposed by Maim 
Singh, Thakur of Khandii, avIio conceived that his own 
son liad preferable claims, but ho eventually AvilhdreAV his 
o[)position on receiving a remis.sion of 1,300 rupees a year 
ii'om the tribute due by him to EausAvura. The Eawul of 
Eaiiswara has been granted the right of adoption. He is 
entitled to a salute of liftocu guns. 


rAiiTAnciATai. 

Aiti:A- 1,100 bq. milo^. PoputAxios — 150,000. 

Hin'i3NtJE — 2,02,100 i-upoO'".' 

Tuu State of I’artabgarli is bounded on the north and 
north-Avest by Udaipur ; on the east by Munclisur, Jaora, 
and Eatlam ; and on tlie south-east by EaimA'ara. 

Idle Eiyii of Partabgarh is descended from a junior 
branch of the family of Udaipur. The ancestors of the 
reigning prince Avere officers of the Delhi emperors ; and 
one of tliem, Salim Singh, Avas ,so great a fiiA-ouiite with 

' From tills has been clBiUn'led 200,000 rupee.s onjoyod by tbe feu- 
dfitoi'ios of lliB state. 
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Mahoraccl Slial I, that lie granted him permission to eoin 
money iu liis own name. He accordingly foiind(?d a 
iiiiiit in Partiibgarh, from which rupees called Salim Slnihi 
riipecb still continue to be struck olF. These rupees are of 
less value than those of Ihe Hrithh ciirrciuy, the proj)or- 
tion being nearly five to four. 

On tlic break-up of tlie Mogul empire the IMjii, 
Siiwant Singh, son of Salim Siagh, horaine tiibutary lo 
Holkar. lie attempted to release himself from those 
shackles in 1804, and actually made for the pui'pos(' a 
treaty, hj winch he accepted British protection, and tnuis- 
feiTcd to the P)riti,sh CTOvcrmnent the t.ribuLe Lheretofore 
due to Holkar. This treaty, however, liaving bccji dis- 
solved by the policy of Lord Cornwallis, railtibgarh was 
doomed to sulTer, fourteen years longer, the exactions of 
the Marhatas. But, in 1818, that policy was rewiked, 
and iu connnou with the other states of Ihijinitana, ra,r- 
tiibgarli was then taken under British protection, the 
tribute, amounting now to 50,887 rupees per anniini, 
being paid lo tlio British, but accounted for by them to 
Holkar. 

Between the years 1823 and 1820 much eonfusiou 
and ill-feeling was excited in Partabgarh by the diHei'- 
ences between the Baja Sawant Singh and liis son and 
heir, Hour Hip Singh. Some years before the Ihijii Imcl 
entrusted to his son the administration of the affairs of the 
territory. But tlie Konr, having wantonly put to death 
certain persons who were obnoxious to him, the British 
Government insisted upon his removal from otllcc and 
banishment. He was accordingly removed, and ordered 
to reside at a place called Dldlah. 1 

Konr Hip Singh went to hi.s place of exile unwillingly, 
but finding it even more disag-reeablo than he had antici- 
pated, he stayed there only a few months and then re- 
tinncd to the capital. There his conduct became so oul- 
lageoiis and threatening that it became necessary to call 
m Biitish troops to escort the Hour to the fort of Kevnuru. 
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There he died on May 21, 182G. Meanwhile the old 
llaja, Sawaut Singh, wiio had virtually abdicated in favoia' 
of the Kour about t-wenty years before, resumed office ; 
but before his sou’s death lie pardoned him and petitioned 
the Trilish Govcriuucut for his release. Ilis prayer 
■would have been complied with but ho had paid the 
debt of nalure before the sauctioii of the Tritisli Goveiar- 
uicnt could be acted upon. 

The infii'iu state of the llaja prevented his paying to 
the aflairs of slate the attention wliich they required. 
Consequently they fell into disorder. The confusiou was 
increased by the carelessness of the Bhlls, Thugs, and 
other marauding and inurdeilug classas. By British in- 
tervention, ho'wcver, a successful blow was struck at their 
depredations. 

The only grandson of Raja Sawaut Singli, Dulpat 
Singli, had been adopted, in 1825, into the Dongarpiir 
family. When, Iherefore, Sawaut Singh died, in 184-1, 
ho left, according to the strict Hindu law, no real lieir. 
It w'as arranged, lioAvever, as I have stated in the account 
of Dongarpur, after some discussion, that Dalpat Singli 
should succeed his natural grandfather at rariiibgarli, and 
act also as regent for Dougarpi'ir during the minority of 
a newly-adopted ruler to that state. At the end of eight 
years this arrangement was found so inconveiiieut that 
Dalpat Singh thenceforth confined himself to Pai’tabgarh. 

The Etija of Ptirlabgarh has been granted the right 
of adoption. He is eiilitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 


CHAP. 
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PAllT II-CE™AL vm\ AND ilAlAYA'. 

» 

CHAPTEE I. 

GWALlAlt, OE THE DOMINIONS OP SINDIIIA. 

Ai!ea— 33,000 bcj. miles. I’oprx.mr>N — 2,000,000. 

DnvENuu — 93,10,000 riipoos. 

PART The founder of the fiimily wliich now rules llie slate of 

' , \vl\icli Gwalidv is the capital was Ednoji Siiullua. Of the 

origin of the family there are two account. Sir John 
Alalcolni states that they were Sndras of tlie tribe ol' 
Kiiinbi, or cultivators, and lie thus describes llio rise of 
the man who fir,«t made it famous : — ‘ Eiiuoji SiudJiia,’ ho 
writes,^ ‘ the first who became eminent as a soldier, Jiad 
succeeded to his hereditary office of Headman, or Patel, 
of Xumerkerrah, iu the district of Wye, before he wa.s 
taken into the service of the Pe,shwa Ballaji JBishwanalh, 
after whose death he continued iu thnt of his son Bajirao 
Bullal. The humble employment of Eanojf wo.s to cany 
the Pe.shwa’s slippers ; but being near the iiorsou of the 
chief minister of an empire in any capacity is deemed an 
honour iu India. The frequent instances of rapid ri,so .<■ 
from the lowest to the highest rank led men of respecta- 
bilily to seek such .stations ; and it Is probable that am- 
bition, not indigence, influenced the principal officer of a 
village to become, in the first instance, the menial servant 
of Ballaji Bishwannth. EauqjTs advancement, however, 

‘ Central India, \ol. j, p, 110, 
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is impiUod 1u acciclenl. II. is stated tliat Bajirao, on chap. 
comiiip out from a long audience witli the S.ihh rnija, . 
found Idiiiojl asleep on his back, with the fali])])ei's of liis 
iniisler clasjx'd Avilli iixed Lauds to his breast. The cx- 
Ireine care of so tri fling a charge struck Bajirao forcibty; 
he expressed his satisliKhion, and, actuated by motives 
common to men in th(3 enjoyment of such power, he inr- 
inedialely a])point{‘cl Eanojl to a station in the pagah or 
bodyguard.’ ^ 

This somewhat sensational story, thougli generally 
believed, luis not been altogetbor unquestioned. A 
writer, who, though aiionymous, had evidently access to 
the best sources of information, and -whoRe work ^ was 
read over and craouded paior to publicatio)i by such high 
authorities as Mountstuart Elphinstono and Grant J)utr, 
ventures to doubt it. Ills account of the origin of tbo 
Siudhia fiiinily is as follows: — ‘The Siudhia family,’ ho 
'^Aviites, ‘ Avei'C Batels of Kuinerkhcir, near Satlara, and, in 
the ahsence of other informal ion, ave may judge of their 
respeolability from the eireuiuhtance of the Emperor 
Auraugzib .s('lectiiig a lady from the family to give in 
mairiage to the Ihija Sahu, about 170G, before deputing 
lilni t(3 claim his inhoritauco a.s sovereign of the Marhati'is. 

The lady died in 1710, when residing at Delhi witli 
Sahu’s mother. It was said of Ttanoji that in early life 
he Avas a domestic of very inferior degree in the service 
of the reshvAUi, viz., tlic carrier of his slippers : a story 
re))eated by almost all Avritors of his history. But as the 
family had always been Silhidars (cavaliers) notliing can 
be more improbable than that any member of it .should 
^.sG)‘vc in a menial ofiice, more especially at a period when 
the army afforded an ample field for the display of 

' llaluolm ftclds iu a note : ‘Tills anrefullj' packed in a bot, a pait of 
aneodotu tcoaivoa eontirnnition from the Poshwa’a old slippeis, -wliicli he 
aloller of Captain Stowait, iieting never cea-tftd to regard tvith atniost 
re.9idoiit at Pindhia's Courp dated religious venpratioii as the source of 
Urd Sopteinbar, 1810. Ivftuoji (he his rise.’ 

observes) is ataled, after ho waa pio- ^ An lU^ioiied Mefoh of f/ie 

niutod, to have carried Avith bim, Prin'ces of India. Eclirburgli,'l833, 
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courage, talent, and birth. Ei'uioji, moreover, iiui.bL 
have been a near relation ol' one of tlie Eajii iSalui’t! wives 
or prince, ssea, and Avoiild, therefore, hardly be allowed to 
btand ill the capacity of a doinestio to the Pc.shwii, who 
was hiiiihelf only the minister, or .servant of Sahu.’ 

Ilowevei' this may be, it i.s certain (hat liauoji wa.s a 
man to make the most of his oppovtiuiiUe.s. lie lirsl 
attracted attention in 172,"), wlieii lie was regaided as 
one of the most daring leaders of the Marhata ho, si. In 

17oG, at Delhi, lie contributed greatly to tlic defeat of a 
body of 8,000 Mahomedan hor.se, who had sallied out to 
attack the Marhiita array. Two years laler, in the 
campaign against Nizam-iil-Mulk, he was one of tlio 
three principal officers rvlio led the Marhatiis into action, 
and to whoso efforts the successfLil re, suit of the campaign, 
viz. the first foundation of the three states of Biiidhiii, 
Holkar, and Pivar, was mainly due. In 17'-t3, his 
character caused liiin to bo selected a.s one of the sc'cnri-"^" 
tio.s for the observance of the treaty between the I’c.slnva 
and the Emperor Mahomed Shah. On iJiis occasion he 
publicly declared that should the Posh-wa not ob.sorvo his 
contract be would quit his service. 

Nearly half the coucjuest.s achieved by the Marinita.s 
in Hiiidostan had been made over to Ibiiioji for tlio ,su[)- 
port of Ills troops. On his death, about 175U, lie was in 
possession of Inilf Mtilwa, and enjoyed a pei',sonal income 
of about sixty-five and a half laklis of rupees. 

Eaiioji left three legitimate soms, Jyapa, Dutlaji, and 
Jiittabah. Of these tlie first wa,s murdered at Nagpur, in 
1759, by emissaries of the Eaja of Jodlpiur; Duttujf 
was killed in action on the plain of Eudher, near DolJu,|?' 
and Juttabali died at Kamher, near Dinv 

But he had bc.sides two illegitimate sons, Tiikajl and 
Madlmji. Of these Tukaji^ did not survive his father; 
but j\bidhajl lived to establish one of the most powerful 
and lasting native monarchies of Hiudostan. But Mad- 

' Gvant DalT states lie was slain at I’anipat, 
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hilji (lid nol ImmediaLL'ljf .succeed to the chiefship of the ciru’. 

clan. TIis ncphe\c, Jiudvaji, who was the sou of J 5 aip:i, be- ■ 

oaiiic after his latlier’s death in 1759, its recognised repre- 
.scnlative. Hut at tlie fatal bailie of Panipal, January C, 

I7fiJ, Jankaji was taken prisoner and put to dcatli. 

' ih'oui that terrible overthrow Ibidhaji (^scajwtl, ihongli at 
llie (sosL of a wound wliicli rendered him lame for life. 
Arriving at Puna, alone and linatlended, heat once made 
an application to tlic Pesluva to be recognised as the 
chief of his fat her is hou.se, and the inheritor of his jaghir. 

After muclr opposition offered by the Peshwa’s uncle, 
Itagouiith Eao, the claims of Mfidhaji were admitted. 

Prom tlii.s moment his rise was rapid though not 
easy. Ue inid to meet and ovcwcomo all those obsLacIo.s, 
rather haras.sing than really formidable, which jealous 
mediocrity iuvaiiably s('cks to ca.st in the way of a man 
whose ability and ambition arc clearly recognised. Put 
hliidhaji was equal (o every occasion. Apjiointed general 
of one of the divisions of the army scut by the Pesliwa into 
iMiilwa ill 17G-J, to recoi'cr the ])ro.stige lost at Panipat, 
Miidhajl toolc advantage of (he many opportunities which 
jn’esented themselves to establish himself firmly in the 
counlry north of (he Narbada. He is described liy Sir 
Jolm Malcolm as lieiug, a little subsequent to ibis period, 

‘ the nominal shave but rigid master of the unfovLimate 
kSliah Alum, Emperor of Delhi ; the pretended friend, hut 
tlie (lesignuig rival of the house of Holkar, the profes,sed 
inferior in all matters of form, but the real superior and 
oppre.'-sor of the Edjpdt ]niuces of Central India ; and the 
. ])roclaiuiod soldier, but the actual plunderer of the family 
' of the Pe.shwa.’ 

In 176G Miidhajl returned to Etma. Here hi,s nomi- 
nal employment was that of eommaiidaut of the house- 
hold troops of tlie Peshwa, but the real iniluonce of his 
.strong ])racdical character was almost irresistible, Ho 
used it on tbi.s occa.sion to support the claims of Ahalya 
Bai, widow of |Ee deceased representative of the house 
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TART of Ilolkar, to inherit the family liosscsriious. When wc 
— come, ill tlie Listoiy of that house, to iiolico ilic immense 
benefits eoiiforrecl iipou it by tiic mliniiiisl, ration ot (luit 
illustrious ladj’', ive shall [)erha[)S he inclined to (lissent 
somewhat from the opinion already quoted, that J\hidliiiji^^ 
was the designing ‘ rival ’ ol the house of Ilolkar. 

lu 17G9', Mi'idhajl commanded one of the divisions 
of the array scut by the I’eshwa under Visaji iCrishua 
against Northern India, Of this expedition IJ/ulliaj! was 
the soul It ivas due to the plan of operations advised 
by him, that the Mogul Nraperoi', Shah Ahiin, was in- 
duced to throw himself info the arms of the Mfirhatas. 
It was under his escort that the emperor re-entered bis 
capital in December 177J. That uecom]jlisiic(l, the 
Mai'luiLas conquered nearly (he whole of Eolulkliuud, and 
cstahlisliecl in that paid of India a fooling so Jinn fha,L it 
was iiGVGr sei'iou&ly contested till they were driven fi'O'q^ 
it thirty years later by Lord Lake. 

The death of the Peshwa Madho Puio in the (ollowing 
year, recalled MAdliajl to Piiua. The Jiew Pesliwa, 
Narain Pu'io, did not long enjoy his honours, and then 
the man tic fell on the restles.s Ilagouath Ihio, the enemy 
ofMadhaji. This lattei-, however, seeing that ihigouiilh 
Puio had enough upon his hands to occupy all his 
thoughts, employed the following t^vo years in con- 
solidating his power. This accomplished, he in eoueerli 
with Tiikajl Ilolkar, suddenly declared against Iiagomitli, 
wdrose imprudence was already imperilling the Marhata 
empire. 

In the contest wdhch fulloAved, Madhaji first emne in 
contact with the Dngli.di, who had espoused the cause ol'^" 
Pagonatli Pmo. His first operations wore cmiiumtly 
successful. He compelled the troops, couiuuuidcd by 
Colonel Cockburn, rvith Mr. Carmic as his to 

retreat with great loss, to destroy their lieiivy gmis and 

' Thase oificei'B and Colonel into the snai'n, wero disiniasotl IJio 
ligerton, who had led the arniy seivice.— Gu.unu lltrpi'. 
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barn tlicir sLorcs, and finally, lie fon'cd upon them al 
Wargaum llie ino&t disgraceful treaty ever signed in India 
by a Bi'itish couimauder. 

Tlic efibet on Madhajl’s career was marvellous. In 
no country is prestige mure powerful than in India, and 
Wargaum had given Madhajl preslige. Thenceforth witli 
the Miirhatas, as with liis own countrymen, his iiiihieuce 
was unbounded. 

The anival of General Goddai'd somewhat chanyed 
the aspect of aHiiirs. Hut oven in his contest with this 
general, Mildlnaji proved his right (o be considered a com- 
mander of 110 ordinary ability. More acute tliau all his 
countrymen, ho had thus early discerned in tlie English 
the capital cncupy willi whom the Miirhatas would have 
to contest the eiipiirc of India, and he was unwilling tn 
embark in such u contest, until lie should have imitecl all 
the native ]Dowers against their common foe. IIo felt tliat 
the contest rvas, for him, premature, lie tlierelbre used 
all lii.s elTorts to negotiate ajieace. But Goddard was us 
far-siglited as MiidJiaji. It was necessary, he felt, to 
disarm so powerful an enemy with as little delay as po.s- 
sible. With this view, lie attempted, April d, 1780, to 
surprise liiiii at Barodali, But though actually lalceu 
by .surprise, Miidhaji drew oil’ hi, s forces witli coTibiniiinate 
.skill and little lo,ss.^ A second attempt, made on tlie IDtli 
oflhe same montli, wa.s even less .success ful, Miidhaji .skil- 
fully avoiding an action. By this line of conduct ho eilbc- 
liially gained his end — the prolongation of lio-sliliLios until 
after the conimenceinent of the rainy season. lie lost, 
however, almost immediately afterwards, tlie fortre,s.s of 
Gwiiliiir, then reputed iupircguable, hut which .succumbed 
to the skill and daring of Captain Popham in August of 
that year. Unable to pursue lii,s operations against SindJiia 
in die interior, Goddard transferred his operations to the 
coa.st, and laid siege to Ba,ssoin. On December 10 he 

‘ Thaao duluih liave already ap- iSindliia in lieereutims of mi Imliaii 
peered in a luemoir on Madliaji 
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PAirr defeated tlic ilavliatd force sent to relieve il, and the 
— — ■ place surrendered on the following dajo Olher o]>era- 
tions, with varying fori lines, ensued, uo great success, 
however, being obtained bj'' the Eiiglisli, and their army 
on one occasion, April 23, 1781, sulfering' a decisive de- 
feat. These operations gave Jlfldhajl tlie opportimitj';^ 
he coveted, of planting his own power firmly in Cent ral 
India. Geueral Goddard at last perceived that, by con- 
fining hi.s attack upon the Marlnila possessions to those 
districts farthest from the possessions of Sindliia, he was in 
reality playing the game of that ruler, who, whilst he was 
the mainstay of the Marluitii power in the field, cared 
nothing regarding the nation at whose expense his own 
posse-'sions were extended. A resolution was accord- 
ingly aixived at to attack Sinclhia in his own lerrilory. 

The attempt, was first made by a British force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cannic. The operations of Miidhaji, 
on hearing of this movement, stamp him as a militiU'ii 
genius of uo common order. Leavnitig tliat Coloiufi 
Camac’s force was small, he resolved to overwhelm, it be- 
fore it could be reinforced. He hn.stened at once, with a 
large body of troop.s, in the direction of Siprl, but, Loo late 
to save that place, lie came up with Oamae at Heronj, and 
surrounded him. The English force was reduced to great 
.straits by famine. Added to this a ciauuouade of seven 
days’ duration made considei'ablo havoc in its ranks. 
Beeliug that a further continuance in Ills position would 
inevitably lead to his destructiou, Camac resolved to re- 
treat, having previously sent to the nearest division of 
British troops earnest reque.sts for rcjuforcemouLs. For 
.seveiitcen clays the retreat couliiuied, our troops beiu^, 
folloived up and harassed by Miidhaji. But on tliS 
eighteentii day llie Miirluita clfieftaiu, for tlio first time in 
ids life, allowed himself to be completely outwitted. As 
the only means of escape, Colonel Camac, at the dead of 
night, on March 28, allempted to surprise his enemy. Ills 
movrenients were entirely successful, Miidhaji was com- 



pletoly defeated, and forced Lo give up tlio pursuit. A 
few days later, Colonel Camac Avas joined by a force 
under Colonel Muir. Madlinji, lioAvever, with the energy 
and sjurit of a true Marlu'iUi, soon recovered from his 
mishap; and, by liis superiority in eavaliy, lie speedily 
reduced the English force to a state of inactivity. A few 
months later, MaJhajl, perceiving that ho had everything 
to lose from a contest carried on witliiii Ids own territory, 
concluded a treaty Avitli Colonel Muir, by which he bound 
himself to neutrality, agreed to exercise liis good offices 
to bring about a general peace, recovered all his territoiy 
oxcejiL tlie fortress of Gwulifir, and obtained from the 
English a promise to rccross the Jumna. 

This treaty was concluded just at the right time for 
the interests of Madhaji. The Government of India was, 
for iiuiny reasons, anxious to conclude the war with the 
Marluitiis, to prevent it from attaining tlie proportions 
-of a deadly struggle for existence. The defection of 
Madhaji fi'om the confederacy Avas hailed, therefore, by 
them, wllh the liveliest satislaclion, and prepared them to 
shoAV toAvards dial chiefUiin a consideration such as, 
under other circumstances, would uiicloubteclly have been 
denied liim. Eotluiig could have more advanced the 
vieAVs of Miidhaji at this conjuncture tliaii his recogni- 
tion the English as an independent prince, Ee,side,s 
the great moral advantages floAving from tluit recog- 
nition, it. AAundd give liim tliat of Avbich lie then stood 
greatly in need ; it Avould give him time : time to con- 
solidate his coviqne.sts, to give them a compact form, to 
gain for himself an independent footing amongst the 
'«.Beverfil rulers of ITiudostan ; time, moreover, to watch the 
'opportunity for recovering, free from any interruption on 
the part of the English, the stolen fortress of G\AAliar. 
That fortress the Eiighsli had made over, after its capture, 
to the llduil of Gdhad, to be by him held solely on the 
condition of good behaviour. It required but a little 
arrangement on the part of MMhajl to bring about 
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tliQ ripparcuL iifiMctiou of a condition so easy to sot 
aside. 

Bui, before lie attempted tliis, lie laid been n con- 
senting ]iai'ly to the tieuty of Salbye, between the I’esliwa 
and the English, which restored jieaec to c\any [lart of 
India but the Carnatic. Mr. Habtiiigs was urged I o Ihc^ 
conclusion of tliis tro.aty by tlie cloubtfid fortimos of the 
struggle between Haider Ali and the coast army, and by 
the fcarle.st a man so ambitious as Madliaji uiiglit irdlii- 
euce tlie Marliata nation to cast in its lot with tlie great 
adveuturcr of Mj^sore. Nana Furnawls ^ras auxions for 
peac(% not los-s on account of tlm presence of English 
troops in the M.'irhata territories, than of jealousy of llie 
increasing power of hiadliaji' ; wliilst Mi'idliaji liimself, 
after long liositation, after (‘oqnetting with Ilaicler Ali and 
even obtaining the sanction of the Miui to a plan for llm 
invasion of Bengal, came to the conclusion, for reasons 
already stated, tlint peace with the Englidi would, ibr thus, 
moment, l)e.st advance liis interests. 

Tlic treaty of Salbye, Avheroby, in addiliou to the 
former territories secured by liim, he obtained tlie ces.sion 
of Ifharoc'h, promised him after tlie capitulation of War- 
gauiu, had scarcely been signed, wlien Madlinji liad jiroof 
of the wisdom of the course lie had followed. Tlie sigiiii- 
turc took place on May 17, 1782 ; the treaty was raliliod 
on June 6 folloiving, andAvas exclianged Avith the PesliAva 
on Pebi'uary 24, 1783. In the intevAml between llm 
first signature and the final exchange, events laid oc- 
curred at Dcdlh Avhich opened out to Madhaji Siudliia a 
pro, sped, the realisation of which liad ever lioeu one of 
hi.s fondc,^t ]iope.s, and liad, nearly tiventy years earJiw', 
led to die campaign which ended on tlie fatal field oF 
Punipat. 

Ever since the retreat of the Marhulas to their own 
country in, 1773, the impeiaal goAan’iimGUt Imd been 
carried on under the auspices of Mirza Eajaf Khan, the 
leader of the anti-lloMlla paidy in the state. Ilis rule 
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had, on the wliole, boon vigorous and successful. He had chap. 
made tlie voice of the dcsceudaiit of Timour onco more _ih— 
respected at liomc luid abi'oad, and iiuder Ids energetic 
sway the empire seemed likely to attain a j)osition such 
as it had not occupied since the death of Aurangzib. 

^But on April 22, 1782, NajafKhan died. Ili-s death was 
the signal for anarchy and intrigue, for divided factions 
and contending rivals. This was the opportuuity for 
which Madhaji had been longing. It seemed to him that 
the occupation of imperial Helhi, with the connivance of 
the English, opened out to him better prospects than an 
alliance Avith Haider Ali for tlie destruction of that nation, 

And when, towards the close of 1782, he received from 
Warren Hastings an assurance that the English would not 
iuterforo with his j dans on Delhi, he made up his mind, 
and at once put in action the means he had so plentifully 
at his command. 

Whilst these intrigues were pending, he made him- 
SL'lf, in the first instance, secuiu in his own acknowledged 
dominions. To protect them the more effectually, he cotr- 
trived a quarrel with the liana of Gbhacl, and forced 
him to surrender Gwiiliar, — the English, occupied, after 
the death of Haider, with his son Tippfi, not caring to 
interfere. Everything having been placed upon a footing 
of order in his own territory, he caused him.self, by means 
of his intrigues with one of the contending factions at 
Delhi, to be invited to that city in the name of the 
emperor. The timely assassination of one of the 
leaders of the contending factious made Madhaji arbiter of 
tlie situation. Meeting the imperial court near Agra, he 
laccompanicd it to Dellii, where, refusing for liimself and 
for the Pesliwa the office highest iu name and in repute — • 
that of Amir-Lil-Amrah, or jirime minister — he accepted 
for the Peshwa that of vicegerent of the empire, and 
for himself that of deputy to the Peshwa ; tlms, at the 
same time, acknowledging his fealty to the chief of the 
Marliattls, whilst retaining in his own hands alike the 

L 
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EAET power and tlie right to exercise it. From this period dll 
' the defeat of the armies of Daolat Ihio Siiidhia, by Loixl 
Lake, ill 1 802, tlie imjierial districts of Northern India 
^vere — some brief intervals alone exccplcd — administered 
and governed by the Miivhatas, acting in the name of (lie 
imprisoned emperor. v. 

For the five years following Madhaji’s assumption of 
power at Delhi, he was engaged in a eontiuuons strugglo 
to maintain it. It was scarcely to be supposed that the 
Mahomedaii factions would acquiesce lamely in liis ele- 
vation. The country, moreover, was exhausted, and the 
necessity for raising a certain amount from its inhabitants 
did not increase his populaiity. The Eiijpiits, the Jats, 
the Sikhs, and some of liis own followers, loo, disjmted 
his supremacy. Yet Miidhajl was resolved not lightly to 
resign tlie imperial power. lie enlisted two battalions of 
regular infantry under a foreign adventurer, named Do 
Boigne, and aa opportunity oflered he largely increased tills.*, 
force and added greatly to its efficiency. lie iuqiroved 
likewise the irregular troops, enlisting amongst them not 
only ILijputs, but Mahoinedans, and organising them on 
the basis of a disciplined army. His own energy and ibree 
of character not only ius])ired his men, but supplied oven 
the losses occasioned by the treaeliery and miscoudiiet of 
some of his adherents. Thus, after the battle of Jaipur, losl. 
by the desertion of his regular infantry, Miidhajl delayed 
not a moment in securing his strong places ; tlieu, effecting 
a junction mth a considerable force of Jilts, he sent a frcsl) 
army into the field under liana Khan and Do Eoigne. 
Though this army rvas defoaled near Agra on April 24, 
1788, Sindliia so far rallied it as to meet the enemy, ainl^ 
completely beat tliem on June 18 following. The IJoguls, " 
under the ferociou-s Gliulam Kaclir, committed after'' tliis 
event those terrible atrocities upon the uiilrappy descen- 
dant of Timour and his family, as well as upon the inha- 
bitants of Delhi, which liave made his name for ever 
infamous in history. Ilis triumph was short-lived. On 
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Oclobcr 11 Delhi was occupied by Ih'ina Kliaii and Do (-'hap, 
Boigno, and a fcAV days later Madbaji himself seated the ■ — — 
blinded Shah Ahun on liis recovered Ihrone. His potver 
and authority Avere subse(]ueutly coiifii'incd aud consoli- 
dated by a great victoiy obtained by bis anny on June 20, 

1790, over Ismael Deg, the last remaining Mabomedan 
noble possessing siillicient power and influence to interfere 
Avith his ambit ions vicAvs. A second victory over Ismael 
Beg’s allies, the llajputs, was gained on September 12 
the following year ; and Madhaji, sensible of the exjjediency 
of conciliating ratber than driving to cxti'cmity that Avar- 
liko people, granted them ])eace on easy terms. 

Ill the first war Avitli Tippii, 1790-92, Madhaji took 
no part. He Avas strongly of opinion that complete vic- 
toiy in such a contest would only be advantageous to tlie 
English, from Aviiora a violent and persistent enemy v'ould 
thus be removed, whilst the maintenance of Tippd at 
Mysore Avas by no means inconsistent Avitli Miirhatii in- 
terests. He coiidenuied, tlicreforc, strongly the conduct of 
Hami FnrnaAAds,in aiding the Britisli on such an occasion. 

He continued, then and subserpieiitly, to consolidate his 
own authority in Hiudostan, to meet the open cfl'orts of 
Tukaji Ilolkar and the secret eflbrls of Ham'i FuriiaAvis 
to overtlii'OAv him, and to prepare against any attack from 
the iioi’tli-Avest, constantly tlireatoued as it Avas by tlie 
grandson of the Abdalli. He found, liovvcA'cr, in the course 
of time, that, having placed his dominions in Hiudostan 
on a ibotiiig of tolerable security, the best, and indeed 
the only efficacious mode of thwarting his Marhdta rivals 
Avas to proceed direct to Diina. Could he become the 
i miuister of the BesliAva, as well as the holder of the 
jiOAver of the Mogul, AAdiat a Austa AA'ould open to him ! 
lie Avould then Avield a poAver such as neither Aiirangzib 
nor SlvajijAA'ith all their efforts, had ever attained. To un- 
seat Hi'ina Furnawis, ahvays plotting against him, and to 
occupy his place, became then the fixed aud settled pur 
pose of bis mind. h\)r no lighter pxirpo.se AA'ould be haAm 
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PART left Ms tGrritoi'ies ia Iliiidostaa and Ceiiti’al India, tlie 
seal of his real power. But the end lie proposed to liini- 
self was so vast, so fuU of promise, so magnificent, that it 
seemed to him worth while to encounter even a danger- 
ous risk. He set out for Puna, and marching .slowly, 
ready at any moment to retrace hi.s steps, he reached that 
city on June 11, 1793. 

There Avas naturally an o.slensiblc reason for his jour- 
ney. He was to invest the Peshwa Avith the iirsignia of 
the office of vicegerent of the Mogul era])ire, coiifcrred 
upon him by the emperor. This he did, de.spito the 
secret opposition of Nana FurnaAvi.s, Avith great ]jomj) and 
ceremony. His secret object, hoAvever, Avas to gain the 
young PesliAva, Madlni E;io Haraiu. This too, desj)itc of 
the opposition, open as Avell a.s secret, he Avould, had 
he lived, undoubtedly have accomplished. Everything 
seemed to favour his purpose. WlhlsL at Puna ho re- 
ceived intelligence of the complete defeat of the last ad- 
herent and supporter of Nami Furuawis, Tukaji liolkar — 
a defeat by Avhich the army of that rival chicl'tain was 
almost entirely destroyed ; he learned, too, of the cap- 
ture of Ismael Beg, his sole Mahomedan adversary, lie 
foimd, ill fact, that he wielded unchecked the whole 
poAver of Northern and Western, and a great part of 
Central Hinclostan. The spirit of the young Posinva, Loo, 
chafing under the austere guardianship of the Ni'uni, in- 
clined more and more every day to tlie genial Avarrior, 
Avho encouraged him in Ms :is})iratious after the sports of 
the field and the plea.surcs of the chase. But it Avas 
not to be. At the very threshold of his forluncs, 
Avhen siicces.s .seemed Avitliiii his grasp, Madhaji Avas 
attacked by fever and died. His death took piace on 
Fehrnary 12, 1794, in the vicinity of Puua. He Inid 
no children, nor had he made any adoption. Ho had, 
hoAvever, expressed a Avish that his graud-nephev/, Daolat 
Pao, grandson of his co-illcgitimatc brother, Tukaji, 
might succeed to his po'^scssions ; and this Avish, after 
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some opposition on the part of his widow, was carried chap. 
inlo cirect. 

Jij?- the dcalh of Madliaji Sindhia the Miiiliiitas lost 
llieij’ ablest waiioior and their most far-seeing statesman. 

In his life he had had trvo main objects: the one to found 
a kingdom, the utlier to ])rc[rare for the eontcsl for cm- 
pirc Avilh the English. In both, it may be saitl, he sue- 
cccdcd. The kingdom he founded still lives ; and if 
the army which he formed on the European model was 
annihilated eight years after Ids demise by Lake and 
Welle.sley, it had in the interval felt the loss of his guid- 
ing hand, as on the iield it missed his inspiring presence, 

Had lie lived, Siiidliia would not have had to meet Lake 
and Wellesley alone ; Mudhajl would have brought under 
one standard — though iu different parts of India — the 
horsemen and Eroiich contingent of d’ippu, the 2 )owerful 
artillery of the Nizam, the whole force of the Ei'ijpuls, 
and every spear which Marhata infhience could have 
collected fj’om rdna, from Indiir, from Burodah, and 
I'rom Nagpur. The final result might not have been 
altered, but it Avould still have hnug longer in the 
bidanee, and at least the great ])roblem, in the lenirs in 
which it had pnrsented itself to the mind of the greate,-.t 
of IMiirluita leaders — tlic problem of a contest between 
an united India and tlie English — Avould huA-e been laiily 
fought out. As it Avas hi.s death settled it. Thence- 
forth a sinister result became a question only of time. 

Baolat Eiio Siudhia Avas fifteen years old Avheu he dmIhi r.i'm 
succeeded to the exteii.sivc dominions of his graiid-unele. Simiiii.i. 

Young as he Avas, with a character still unformed, 
this prince had, at the A’ery outset of his reign, to deal 
AA'ith ])robloms Avhich called for the Avisdom of a [iracLical 
state, small. The first of the.se Avas that rai.sed by the 
death of the Peshwa. 

On October 25, 1795, the PesliAva Madliii Ihio, iu 
a fit of profound melancholy, deliberately thrcAV liim- 
self from a terrace of his palace, and injured himself .hi 
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miicli lliat he died two days later. An event inoi'(’ 

— ; — ■ frano-ht with importance to India could scarcely lla^•e oc- 
curred. Madhi'i Mo was young, wcll-dispo,sc(l, and enlirely 
dependent upon Ids minister, the laTuous Nluni Idirmnrn. 
His ncarcsl rt'Liiivc was Ids cousin, lliiji 11 ao, son ot 
llaglinnai dao, a young man of great talent, niter im- 
sGi'upulousiiGS.s, and greater runbition, but dete.sted by 
Nauii Furnawi's, who even llicn kc]it him in losli'aiut in 
the hill fort of Sewneri. 

Daolal Edo had already been to PLLua. Ho had 
taken part in the almost bloodless campaign of 171)5 
against the Hizain, had renewed at rdna willi Mud 
Funuiwls the friendship which had existed, on the surface, 
between that miid.ster and his father, and had already 
reached Jawgtwn <ni his return to iriiKlo.slan, wliou he 
was recalled by an express from the Niinii to deliberate 
as to the succession to the vacant Fc.shwaship. 

The plan adopted bj'' the Nana, in consultation with 
Ilolkar, Sinclhia, and otlicr chiels, was Lo put aside Efijl 
Edo, and to authorise one of the widows of Madln'i Ihio 
to adopt an heir. But Baji Eao, apprised of this, began 
to manceuvre on his side. He fir.st gained over Daolal 
Edo’s chief minister, Balloba Tattai, aird then Daolal 
Edo liiniself — the latter by the offer of terriloiy hringiHg 
in a reA'enue of four lakhs of rupees, and the payment of 
the whole charge of his army during his stay at Edna. 

Into the intrigues which followed it i,s not necessary 
here to enter. They mostly concern the youtlifnl Daolal 
Edo in that they were the cause of his concluding a 
mari'iage wliich cannot hut be termed uuibitiniate. lu 
tlieir course Baji Edo, then under surveillance in the •! 
camp of Siudbia, had been started off by the miuister of 
the latior, Balloba Tattai, towards lliiido.siau. Now thi.s 
escort was commanded by Sukhardin Ghatgay, a man of 
the most unscru])uloiis character. Baji Edo gained him 
over by promihing to pay two millions sterling to Daokit 
Eau oil his becoming Po.'^hwa ; to have, then, Clhatgav 
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appointed as Siiulhia's prime niiiiisl or : lie ariMiiged, too, ohap. 
tliat Gliatgiiy’s daugliLer should many Daolat iiiio ; and * — r — 
that Ghatgajr &lioidd obtain the village of Kagiil, in 
inamd Most of these conditions were SLibsequcntly 
carried out. 

but before this happened Daolat Ihio laid asserted the 
pre})ondej'ance of ids power in a very remarkal)lc manner. 

A quarrel occurring in the house of Holkar consequent 
upon the death of Tiikaji Ilolkar, Daolat E;io interfered 
to .support llie party of the iiuhceilc son, Kiiasi Eao, 
against his more able brother. Tlio coulest resulted in 
the death oi' the brother and the ca])tiu’e of his infant 
son. With a mHi/i, llien, as tlic ropresoniiiiivc of EJolkai’, 

Daolat Elio had apparently notluug to fear in Ceutral 
India. 

lie fortified liis influence likewise on the western 
^eoast by the capture of tlie fort of Kolabali, imprisoning 
tlio ruler, and transferring that principality to his near 
relative, Biibu Efio Angria. 

Bui all this time Bfiji Eao was anxious to get rid of 
him. lie had already rkl himself of his able minister, 

Nana Puruawis, and now lie thought Daolat Eao’s turn 
had come. lie executed his plans Avith an ingenuity of 
malice not to be surpassed. First, in March 1798, he 
married Ghatgay’s daughter to Sindhia. This caused the 
latter to expend enormous sums of money. To meet his 
necessary payments, he asked Bi'iji Eao to pay liira the 
two millions ho had promi.scd. Biiji Eilo regretted his 
inability, but told Daolat Eiio that if he Avould appoint 
Ghatgay Ihs ministei-, he Avould knoAv hoAv to raise' the 
necessary sums. Ghatgay Avas consequently appointed, 
and he did succeed, by a sj’-stem of extortion, torture, and 
oppression, imparalleled in the history of Western India, in 
screwing enormous sums out of the people. But by this 
proceeding, the very name of Sindhia became huteful to 
the masse?. 

' /lu/in, a gift i'roiu a supeiior, free from till rent to GoTeriimoiit, 
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This waa wliat Baji Eiio had plotted. ITe tlioiight 
now that the pear was ripe. He dctevniiued to rid him- 
fcelf for ever of Daolat Eao. Tlie aceiie that Ibllovvod 
is thus told hy the facile pen of Captain Grant Duff : — ‘ In 
this .state of things ’—which I liave de.sciibed — ‘ Sindhia’s 
mprojnilarity having become extreme, Amrat Eao (tlie 
adopted brother and prime miiii.s(cr of tlie reshwa), 'witli 
Biiji Ihiols cognisance, prepared Abba Kali, the cuiu- 
mander of one of the Pe.shwa’.s regular battalions, to be 
ready to rush in, upon an appointed signal, and seize 
Sindhia. Daolat Eao iva.s invited, on business, to the 
Peshwa’s palace ; hot the invilatiou being declined, a 
positive order was sent by Baji Eao desiring his attend- 
ance. lie obeyed the .summons, and soon after he sat 
down, Baji Eao told him he had sent for him to desire 
an explanation of his conduct ; and, snddoiily assuming a 
toue of authority and decision for which the other was 
quite unprepared, he required of him to declare whether 
lie was master or servant? Sindhia having answered 
with respect and humility, that he was the Peshwn’s 
servant., and ready to show Iris dcjiendence hy iris obe- 
dience, Btiji Ecio reminded him of the insolence, vio- 
lence, and cruelty which he and his servants had used, in 
numberless instances, towards the servants and subjects of 
his government, in the city, and even in his own palace ; 
he declared that “the contempt and di.srespcct llius 
shown towards his person and authority he could bear 
no longer, and therefore ordered Sindhia to remove to 
Jamgaon.” Daolat Eiio’s re[)ly was couched in the 
mildest terms ; but whilst he expressed his willingness to 
obey, he declared his inability to move, from want 
funds to pay his troops; “that he had incurred large 
debts hy placing his Highness on the miisnud, which it, 
was incumbent on his Highness to discharge ; when that 
was effected he -would immediately quit Puna.” At this 
moment Amrat Edo asked his brother if lie slioidd give 
the/ignal ; but Baji Edo’s heart failed him ; he had not 
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couvago to proceed in ilic dcwgii, iuul Llius gave Ids 
iriejids the lirsL decided jirool’ of tliat imbecility ■\\dicli • — 
swayed most of iho actiona of Ids life. Sindlila wdllidrew 
from the presence iu a maimer llie most rcsjxvtfu], but 
with a mind Idled with suspicion and distrust; and Baji 
■^Idio had afterwards the liaseness, as well as tlic weakness, 
to tell him what Amrat Eao liad intended, and to advise 
him to be upon Ids guard.’ ^ 

Then followed a series of intrigues and counter 
intrigues, which often seemed to threaten open hostili- 
ties between Daolat Ihio and his liege lord. These 
were complicated by the complaints, ending in revolt, 
made by the widonts of Madhaji that not only did they 
not receive the attention due to their rank, but that their 
ordinary comforts were circomsciibecl. After, as T have 
SEud, intrigue and counter intrigue, after shots liad been 
_^schanged, the mediation of the Biutish resident solicited, 
and embassies for aid scut to independent powers, matters 
were compromised by the dismissal from office of tlic 
miscreant GdiLilgay and his agent Garway, their continc- 
mont, and the release of Nana Furnawis. 

But affairs still continued for some time in a very dis- 
ordered condition. Daolat Eao’s treatment of the widows 
of his iiredccessor, still in revolt, had induced a large and 
influential body of chiefs to join their cause. The re- 
appointment by Daolat Eao of Balloba Tattai as minister 
did at least put an end to this scandal, as he used his 
groat influence and judgment with effect in his master’s 
cause, but still affairs did not prosper. There was a 
laxity of principle about Daolat Edo which manifested 
- itself iu all the important, transactions of his life. The 
death of the Peshwa’s able minister, Nana Furnawis, in the 
year 1800, showed him again in the light of a man who 
would scruple at nothing to seize the property of others, 
lie scrambled with the Peshwa for the dead man’s 
pc)s.sessions. This was always the case when money was 

’ Jlistoiy if the MdrhiiUs, toI. iii, 
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in question; Imt when it was a matter oi ))crso)uil 
■ — . — " revenge the two chiefs were reacl^y to jhay into each 
other’s hands. It would be waste ot time to pin-siie 
further the infamous courses ado])led by eacli, Iroiu the 
dis])]aceineut of balloba Tatlai iu favour of the infamous 
GiialgajMoy Bindhia, to the ruin ot the iihnids and adlie- 
reuts of the deceased Nana by tlic T’c.-'liwa. 

At lengtlr Daolat Eao felt it wa.s absoiulely necessary 
for him to return to Hindostau. The j^rogi’ess of Jes^vant 
Eiio Holkar iu Miilwu was (he immediate object which 
rendered tliat return imperative, ife accordingly sot out 
iifirtliwards towards the cud of November at tlm iiead of 
the maiu body of his troops, and having secured lulls 
from the Eeshwa to tlie amount of forty-seven iahlis of 
rupees. 

Ihit his return was not allowed to acconqhish itself 
without opposition from the ambitions Jeswaut Eiio. Tii^ 
June 1801, tins daring chieftain iaditTed two snecessivo" 
defeats on strong detachments scut by Sindhia for the 
protection of Ujjen. The following month lie made a 
bold attack upon Siudhia’s great park of artilloiy, defeudotl 
only by four battalions of infantry and a few cavalry; 
aiul though the gallantry of Sindlua’s general, an English- 
inan named Erownrigg, caused his repulse, yet llie attack 
showed to what lengths so deter-mined an enemy might 
proceed. 

At the same time the -repulse saved Sindhia. Up to 
this time Daolat Eao had displayed only an impetuo.sit,y, 
a rccklessnes.‘<, and a want of juflgtnoiit, combined with 
an entire absence of scruple, whiclr augured ill foj- the 
future. lint, warned by the dangei’ from rvliich ho had^^^^ 
just escaped, he now hastened to concentrate his forces. 
Having accomplished tins, lie wailed till lie liad been 
rejoined by his fathcr-in-law, Ghatgay, and llieu marched 
on Iiidur. Je.sw'ant Eao moved to its succour, and a 
battle took place on October 1 4, whicli terminated in the 
complete defeat of Ilolkar a.nd the sack of his capital, 
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IlacI T3aolat, Rao loI]()\v('(-l up tliia ^ iciory, .fcswaiil TuioV 
career was ended for over. HuL lie never, iJirouglioul lii-i 
life, showed auy of ihe preiiL qualilics of a p’eiicral. lie 
pref'eri'od to negotiate, and Jeswarit Eao, amusing liim 
for, a while, wont otf suddenly In I'onew lioslililies in 
]vliiindesh. A force wliich Pindliia had do.spatclied (o 
oppos(> liiiu, under deodaseo lliio, was oomjjlctoly 
defeated near Tuna on October 25, 1802, by tlie iuti'epid 
Jeswant Itao. lint this defeat was more disastrous to 
the PeshAva than to Sindliia, as it forced the former to 
accede to Llie treaty of I3a.ssoii), a treaty by Mdiicb ‘lie 
sacriliced his independence as the price of liis protection.’ 
To such a result liad the divergence from the policy of 
Miidhaji led the Marhatii power. He Lad invited union 
with a vietv to combination agaimst the English. The 
disunion of those Avho follorved him had placed one of tin; 
three groat Miirlnihi chiefs, the highest in point of rank, 
very much in the poAver of the English. 

Daolat Iiao Avas not insensible to the great mistake.s 
Avhieli liad been committed. In the treaty of Bassein ho 
saAV not only the .subversion of the Aaist plans of his great 
uncle, but a threat against hun.self. Though invited to 
become a party to the defensive portion of the treaty, he 
expressly refused. And i'rom tlii.s time he turned all hi.s 
ell'orts to the welding iogcLber of the union, which had 
hecu the dream of Madhaji, and for the same purpo.se, viz., 
the e.xpulsion of the English from Horthcrii, Central, and 
Wc.stern India. 

But he Avas too late. Holkar refused to join him. 
^lis prcparalions, though denied, Averc too patent. Tire 
Uoveriior-Gcneral, therefore, Marquess Wellesley, with 
a Avise pre, science, determined to anticipate him, and to 
hriug the question at once to a crisis. 

It is no part of my plan to detail the military opera- 
tions which folloAved. It Avill suffice to say that at 
Aligarh ou August 29, at Dell)! on September li, at 
Assayc ou the 23i'd, at Agra ou October 10 and 18, at 
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PART Li'ihwun' ou November 1, at- Argauiu on NovouiIxm' iM), 

- — ' 1803, Daolat Iblo bad to admit ilic vuiii of his aiu- 

bitioiLS hopes, Ilis troops, eHj)cciall 3 r those ti'aiued by 
Ite Boigne, and wlio greatly distinguislied tliciu.seh es 
at Liismirl, foiiglit remarkably well ; many died in tlif'ii- 
ranks ; but they were not a match either for Jh'itisl? 
soldiers, or for their own countrymen ivmll led by a 
sudii'iont number of British oflleers. The battalions 
trained by I)e Boigne, and oflicci'ed tni a systinn iina lo- 
gons to tliat now known as the irregular system, could 
not stand again.st their countiynicn and kinsmen, led 
by European olTicers four timc,s ns numcroins as their 
own. 

The result was that Daolat Ihio, roughly awakened 
iVoin liis clroiim, nai.s forced to accept on Vcccnibcr 31), 
1803, veiy unravourablc conditions from hi,s conqueror. 
By the treaty signed on that day, and known as tlu‘ 
Treaty of Surjl Anjengaom, Daolat lliio ceded to the 
British Govcruinent and its allies his territory between 
the Jumna and Ganges, and all pituntod to the northward 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Gdhad ; the fenis of Ahniadniigur 
and Bluu'och and their districts ; his pos8(*.ssious bctweim 
the Ajunta Ghat and the Godn very. He renounced all 
his claims ou the Mogul emperor, on the lAsliwa, tins 
Nizam, and the Gfnkwar, us well ns ou the Ihijas who 
had assisted the British, and whom he declared iiidcjieu- 
dent of his authority. There rrcre other minor con- 
ditions which it is .scarcely nece.s.sary to enumerate. 

One article, however, nul^t be .stated. It wa.s left, 
optional to Daolat Eao to become a party to the clefousivcy 
alliance, receiving a .subsidiary force, to be paid from tlr'^ 
revenues of the territories already ceded. Daolat Ibio 
evcnlnally agreed 1o this, and on February ‘27, 1804, a 
new treaty was drawn up atBurhanpur, by which Daolal 
Ihio agreed to subscribe to the defensive iilliaiice, and to 
permit the cantoning, near his houndarjp but ydthiii 
British territory, of a subsidiary force of six tlumsand 
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iufaiitiy. But the coiKlitioiiH of tliis second ti’caty were chap. 
not acted upon. 

It WHS, indeed, not the intention of Daolat Eao that 
the conditions of the treaty of Sinji Anjengiioni should be 
considered as bindiini; on him for ever. And a cdrcuui- 
3 fe[uice occurred early in the ibllowiug year which gave 
Jiiin great hopes of being }i))le to shake it off altugellier. 

On April 10, 1801, the Marquess Wellesley, unable 
to obtain any satisfactory assurance from Ifolkar, de- 
clared war against that chief, Nolwitlistanding Colonel 
Monsoii’s misluip, Holkar was redueed, in the course of 
lhe CHinjniign that followed, almost to extremities, Avhen 
Daolat Itao, instigated by his minister Chatgay, expressed 
his determination to aid hinr. He preceded any overt 
deinonstratious in his favour, however, bj'' seizing the 
person of Mr. Jenkins, the acting British re.sideiit in Ids 
camp, and plundering his property. And although the 
(3overnor-Geiieral accepted the excuses made hy Daolat 
lido for this outrage, the latter did not relax Ids prepara- 
tions, but actually received in his camp Jesvvant Hao and 
other chiefs then lighting against the English, Tins act 
was looked upon by the British general as an act of 
hostility, and he advanced agaiiist Siiidlda. But the t\ro 
chiefs retreated to Ajmir. Here their hereditary rivahy 
broke out again, and Daolat Eao found means to recon- 
cile himself with the G-overnor-Gencral. One good effect 
of the temporary union Avas the dismissal of the minister 
Chatgay. He Avas suecceded by Ambajl Inglia, a man 
more inclined to cautious and prudent counsels. 

The replacement of the illustrious Marquess Wellesley 
ky Lord Cornwallis at this conjuncture gave Daolat Edo 
the opportunity of altering the treaty of Burji Anjongaoiu 
to his own advantage. He had violated it in mmiy par- 
ticulars. Amongst other infractions ho had retaiiied 
Gbhad and Gwdlidr, he had allied himself Avith a chief in 
arms against the English, he had ]iot re.spected iJie sacred 
character of an envoy. But liord Coi-mvaliis Avas pre- 
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paved to overlook these errors coiii]iiiLl.od by a ])riii<‘o 
smaiting under defeat. lie accordingly agreed to nego- 
tiate a now tieaty on more liberal icrnis. Jly virtue ol 
this, bigued at Allahabad on November tNl, iSOo, Owuluir 
and Goliad were ceded to Sindhia, the Chainbul was coii- 
.stituted the uorthern boundary of his teiTJIoiy; Lltic 
■British Government bound itself not to iniike treaties with 
Udaipur, Jodhpiir, Kota, or any chiefs tributary to 
ahidhia or Malwii, Me war, or Marwiir, or to interfere in 
any arrangements he might make regarding them ; it 
likewise granted to Daolat llao, his wife and daughter, a 
pension and jagliirs. He, on his part, reliiiquishcd the 
peubion of fifteen lakhs of rnpce.s granted to certain 
officers in his service, and j'e&igncd the main districts of 
Uholpur, Uari, and Ihijkerrah, reserved to him by flic 
first treaty. lie promised never to I'C-admit into liis .ser- 
vice the es-ininisler Gliatgay. 8uch were the main pro- 
visions of the treaty ; in other essential points tlie stijiiilTf^- 
lions of the treaty of Surji Aiijeiigaoni were adhered to. 
Though peace was thus restored to tlie dominions of 
Uaolat rhio, it by iio means folluwc'd tliat it should be 
accompanied by internal tranquillity. And, in fact, the 
contrary was almost always the case. Daolat Itcio .s])ent 
upon his army far greater sums than the revenues of tlie 
country could afford. To meet these constantly increas- 
ing expenses he had rccouise to a system than which a 
worse could .scarcely be devised. 'lie scut his troops out 
into the districts to feed themselves on what they might 
wring from the ryots. The system of Najioleon, tlniL of 
making Avar .support war, ha.s been often and justly 
blamed. Dut he at least made the iahahitaiils of tlili; 
enemy’s country pay for his victorious soldiers. Daolat 
Elio made military rapine one of the principles of the 
adminfstration of his own couutiy. The result is thus 
recorded by Captain Grant Duff; ‘ Armies accustomed 
to rapine and violence in extensive regions were now,’ 
he writes, ‘ confined to tracts comparaliwdy small ; the 
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burden of tlie'u' exaciioris became iii many ]>liiccs iufolcra- 
ble, ajid disb'icti-i, b{‘rore cullivatcd mul popidoiiw, wore 
fasl rmminf];' fo waste and violeuee.’ 

It can readily be imagined that tlie rcvcmie.s of the 
coimtiy sudei'cd in ])rai)or(ion. With every year liny 
^liniiiiislicd. As forI)aolat Uao Iiimself, llie only reliable 
source of private income lie possessed arose I'rom the 
pension and jaghlrs granted to him and to his family by 
the British Govermneut. But even with thal, so fre- 
quently was he embarrassed, that he was forced to take 
advances — at a ruinous rate of interest — from the bankers 
of the country. 

The same cause, impccuniosity, probably prcvciited 
Daolat Elio from taking advautage of the humiliatiou of 
Holkar by the British power, and oi‘ the consequent 
■weakness of his dominions ; nor can it be doubted that 
for many years that followed it was mainly instrmueiital 
in keeping him on terms of peace with his former con- 
querors. 

When, however, it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment of India, in 1817, to deal with the Pindaris, a great 
temptation .'iccincd to olhu' itself to the restless spirit of 
Daolat Eao, The I’indaiis had been the hangers-on of 
the Marluitii camps during all the wars in (he latter hedf 
of the eighl(>oiith century. It is true they had plundered 
as well as Ibiight ; probably mdoed plundered more than 
fought. But 1,0 Sindhia they looked up as to their natural 
protec.tor and liege lord. Strong in their orvn numbers, 
with his support they thought they must be irresistible. 
These, and other reasons at least as potent, vrerc urged 
t»pon Daolat EHo. He was very nundr inclined to give 
way. He would, indeed, have given way but for the 
prescience of the Marquis of Hastings, who, informed of 
his hesitation, jrromptly placed the British ti’ 00 ])s in such 
a commanding position as to force him to an immediate 
decision. He had grown too wise by e'sperienee to 
doubt, then. On November b, 1817, he signed a treaty 
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by whicli he agreed to locate bis troops in positions 
from wliicli they were not to emerge without the or- 
ders of the British Government; to give up tlie fort- 
resses of Assi'rgarli and Hiudia a.s .security for tlic lines 
of coiumuuicalion and a guai’auLee for the ])orfonnaiice of 
his engagements, and to siirrcndcr for three years thcy, 
tribute of the Ifajpiit ,statc.s. 

Bat Daolat Ihio had been lic.sitating regarding other 
matters likewise. About this time the Ihishwa had been 
endeavouring to resuscitate tlie old Mfirhata c.onfederacy, 
That Daolat Iiiio, though he dared make no open demon- 
stration in his favour, favoai-ed .secretly liis [)lans, was 
proved by thelact tluit on the capture of his fortress of 
Assirgai'h by the British on Ajiril 9, 1819, a letter ivas 
found in the possession of the Ivilladar directing him to 
obey all tlie orders of tlie Peshwa, at llie time at Avar 
Avitli tliG British. The penalty inflicted for this breach of 
faith Avas the permanent cession of the foilress to tln^v 
English. The year prior to this discovery, Daolat Itiio 
had, by treaty (dated June 25, 1818) readjusted the 
boundaries of his dominions with the Enghsli, he resign- 
ing Ajmir and other districts, in exchange for laiuls of 
equal value. 

Daolat Edo survived the fall of the Peshwa (June 
1818) nearly nine years—ycars of peace, but for him 
scarcely of prosperity. lie died on Marcli 21, 1827, 
at the comparatively early age of forty-eight. He luul. 
had a .slonny and cliequcred career. Tlie great pi'oj’ect.s 
of ]ii,s predecessor had been scattered to the ivinds. Still 
lie liacl fared better than Ins master, the PeshAva, better 
ei-eu than Holkar. lie had, in fact, been pre.served 
tlie British power, in .spite, as it were, of himself. T'wicct 
had he been thus saved. In 1805, the reiilaccment of 
Marquess Wellesley by Loitl Cornwallis secured to 
him peaceful posse, ssion of Gwdliar and Gdliad, Avhich 
he had seized, and with which he Avould not hai-e 
parted AvUhout a severe .struggle ; in 1817, the occuiia- 
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rioii of liis cuiintJ'y ]>y the ordor.i oi iJu' Marquis of ouip. 

Hastings, preserved liini from casting iu Ids lot with the — 

Pindiiris. It was Lo these acts of his enemies, far more 
than to any statesmanlike policy and political foresight of 
Ins own, that lie left behind him territories capable of 
_yrealising a revenue, under proper niaiiagoincnt, of nearly 
a million and a half sterling. His dominions, iu fact, 
remained at his death almost in the same state in 
which they had been left by tlie treaty of 1805. The 
acquisitions made from him by the British CTOverimieut 
comprised the principal part of the Delta of the Ganges 
and Jamiia, from the source of the latter river to near 
its continence with the former. They included the city 
of Delhi, which, however, with a tract of country round 
it, was continued under the nominal authority of the 
titular emperor, the real authority being vested iu the 
British Eesidcut.’- 

> Daolat Elio left no son. Seeing that he had no 
prospect of otfspring, he scut to llie Dekhan, shortly 
before his death, for the children of some distant relations, 
that he might select one from amongst them. The candi- 
dates, five iu number, not arriving at Gwaliar till after his 
death, the right of selection devolved upon his widow, 

Baiza Bai, daughter of the infamous Ghat gay, and who 
tl'.cn filled the office of regent. She selected Miigat 
Efua, a distant relative, eleven years old. The ceremony 
of ii lopiiontook place on June 17,1827, and the boy was 
married the same day to the granddaughter of Daolat 
Efio, by Ills daughter married to Dlmbdri Eao, Semipati.^ 

The lollowing day he was placed on the throne, under 
^the auspices of the British Govenunent, with the title of 
Ali Jah Jaiikojl Edo, Sindhia. 

Tlie reign of this prince, which lasted over a period 
of sixteen years, was characterised by peace with his Sindiiia. 
neighbours and tiu'bulence within his own borders. In 
his early youth, and for ten years after his accession, the 
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ambition of his predecessor’s widow, the Baiza Bai, 
caused him. and liis country endless trouble and uiuio}''- 
auce. This lady began very soon to show that she in- 
tended to be the real nder. Iler late husband, she 
asserted, had nominated her to be regent during lier en- 
tire lifetime. With a spirit worthy of Llie daughter 
Ghatgay she began at once lo put her ])lau,s into ojiora- 
tion. 

It must be admitted tliat the conduct of the British 
Government with respect to her claims wa.s such as to 
encourage them. It declined to interfere beyond insist, - 
ing that the Maharaja’s seal should be always usiul in 
oflicial comnumications. it made no eH'ort to jirovide 
for the future good government of the country liy in- 
stilling right priuciplo.s into the mind of the young prince, 
nor did it even iiisi.st tliat he should receive any educa- 
tion at all. As a consequence he reumiued uneducated. 

Thus left to their own devices it is easy to uuder'-^, 
stand how the stronger mind of the cxpcriouccd woiuiiti 
trium]Dhed over the youth and inexperience of 1,he never 
fetroiig-uiindcd boy. For the moment the Baiza Bai 
gained the day. And, had she been endowed 'with good 
judgment and sense, she might have kept her position 
till her death. But she was tlie worthy daughter of 
Ghatgay, as uuscrupulous, as ambitious, as headstrong, 
aud as impulsive as he had been. Instead of crui.soli- 
dating her position by governing the country ia such a 
manner as to gain the confidence of the people — instead 
of eudeavouriiig to win the confidence of l-jcr ward — 
she oppressed the former, and she kept the latter ia a 
seclusion which resembled confinement, Yain were liis.-,^ 
remonstrances. The Baiza Bai was jealous of his possible 
influence, and made him feel that she was so. 

To such a mode of procedure there could be only 
one re, suit. Scarcely had the young prince attained the 
age of sixteen than (October 1832) he fled from the 
palace, aud took refuge with the British Besident. 
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Ill December of the same year, tlie Governor-General, chap. 

Lord William Bciitinck, paid a visit to Gwaliiir. Before i - 

he arrived the Baiza Bai had become reconciled to the 
young Maharaja, but the terras on whicli tliey lived had 
not improved. For her, then, the advent of the Governor- 
^ General was an event of great importance. He might 
side with lier, or he might .side with her ward. The 
clTort.s made by both parties to influence the Governor- 
General were incredible. But they found liini impassive 
He was apparently willing to recognise the Baiza Bai, 
so long as she did not attempt to interfere with the future 
rights of the Maliaraja. To all the solioitatioiis of the 
latter he replied, therefore, that it. was impossible for lura 
to interfere, but that if the Muharhja ivould alistain from 
all attempts lo subvert tlte Baiza Bai’s power, the Briti,sh 
Government w'onld prevent the regent a<lopting any other 
person, to the prejudice of his claim to tlie tlirone. 

Thi.s negative ])olicy .sati.sfied nobody. Within seven 
mouth.s, then, of the departure of the Governor-General, 
the Mahanijii again left the palace, and took refuge at the 
residency; and although, by tbe Eesident’s ]iersuasion, 
lie was induoed to return to the palace, the news of the 
step he had taken encouraged those who were discon- 
tented with the rule of the Baiza Bai to attempt a fvo- 
nunciamenio in his favour. 

In point of fact, the Baiza Bai’s rule had become so 
unpopular iu the country, that the noble,? and tbe people 
only wanted an escirse to rise against lier. This excuse 
the conduct of the Maharaja afforded. The day following 
his flight from and return to the palace, almost all the 
troops at Gwaliar rose in revolt against the Baiza Bai, and 
shouted for Jankojf Eao. The Eaui, alarmed, attemiffed 
to escape, but her flight having been intercepted, sbe in 
her turn took refuge at the residency. Here, however, 
she was allowed to remain only on the condition that 
she would resign the sovereignty and quit the country. 

She was forced to agree, and quitted GwAliiSr for Dhol- 
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pur on July lo. The Mahilnija had been proclaimed 
sovereign at Qwaliar three days previously. 

The proceedings of the Eesident did not altogether 
meet the approval of Lord William Beutiuck. He 
■\vas censured for having called out the contingent lo 
support the ihiharaji'i’s authoi'ity, and tlic Goverjunent 
of India declared its indllFei'cnce as to whether the 
hhihanijil or the Bai exercised the administrative power, 
its only object being to preserve general tranquillity 
and its own rejnitation, recognising the ruler supported 
by the popular voice. lu accordance with this view, 
whilst the Government of India forbade the Balza Bai 
lo use her asylum in the British territory for the ]mr- 
puse of oi'gauLsing an invasion of Gwalhir, it placed no 
obstacle whatever in the way of the return of that lady 
to Gwiiliar with the view of throwing herself upon the 
siip})ort of her own people. 

Thenceforth, however, the Baiza Bai had no coniiee- 
tion with the administration of Gwdlidr, although she 
troubled the actual rulers in the vexatious manner of 
which an intriguing woman, in command of a large 
amount of money, is so wed capable. But in the end, 
seeing every hope vanish, she renounced her ambitiou.s 
views, and was allowed to return to Gwdlidr, where she 
died in 1862 . 

Jankoji Sindhia was a weak ruler. During the 
greater part of his reign the administration was in the 
liands of his maternal uncle, Mamah Sahib. But, to quote 
the words of Mr. Aitchison*- : ‘The court was one con- 
stant scene of feuds and struggles for power amongst 
the nobles ; the army was in a chronic state of mutiny. 
The weakness of the internal government prepared the 
way for the hostilities Avith the British Government, 
which broke out shortly after the Mdhdrajd’s deal.h, and 
resulted in an entire change of policy towards the 
Gwdiiar State.’ 


aitcliisou’s Treaties, vol. iv. p. 208. 
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I have already stated tliat the reign of Jankoji was 
undisturbed by wai'. In fiicL the only two matters which 
connect his reign with foreign governments were the 
organisation of the contingent and the rounding of the 
borders of his teri’itory by exchanges. 

The reform of the contingent took place in the year 
1837. Consisting originally, according to the treaty of 
1817, of 5,000 horse, and reduced after the termination 
of the war to 2,000, it was resolved in 1 837 to establish it 
on the footing of a regiment of cavalry, one of infantry, and 
a company of artillery, commanded by European officers. 
To induce Jankoji to agree to this arrangement, it was 
resolved to restore to liim the districts in Khandesh 
which had been made over temporarily to the British 
Government, bindhia paying in lieu a sum equivalent to 
their net revenues. The cx])euses of the contingent 
■were defrayed in part from those revenues, in pari from 
'*■ tlie revenues of the retained Sugar disti'icts, and tlie 
tribute,? from the Riijput states, formerly due to Siiulhia. 

Jankoji had no male children. In 1837, however, an 
attempt was made to substitute a male child for a female, 
to which his wife had just given birth. But the attem}ff 
coming to tlie knowledge of the Raj/i, il naturally mis- 
carried. On the death of his wife tlie year following, ho 
married her sister, Tara Bai, then little more than a child, 
the daughter of Je.sAvant Rao Gurpdra. 

In general matters the government of Jankoji showed 
itself eminently desirous to keep on good terms with the 
British Government. He gave every encouragement to 
the endeavours made by that Government to suppress 
f-' Thagi and highway robbery — till then extremely preva- 
lent; and he arranged for the trial and punishment 
within his own dominions of the prisoners charged and 
convicted. In 1838, wlion a mission from Hipal, supposed 
to entertain intentions hostile to the British Government, 
came to Gwaliar, its members were arrested and sent 
back. Similarly in 18311, he arrested and placed at the 
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disposal of tlie British Resident au envoy from iJdsL 
Mahomed, nder of Afghauists'in. 

In January 1840, Jaiikoji received a visit from the 
then Governor-General, the Earl of Auckland. It was 
merely a complimentary visit, but at an Asiatic court 
such inodes of showing honour are highly esteemed. 

Just three years later — ^February 7, 184,1 — Jaukoji 
Sindliia died. It will be seen from the skelcli I have 
given of his life, that, at the best, his wa.s a negative 
character. He did nut possess one tittle ol’ the genius of 
Miidhaji, nor was ho endowed even with the boldness 
and daring of his immediate predecessor. He took but 
little part in the government of tlie country. He was 
in that respect little more than a lay iignro. His death, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, was certainly due neither 
to excess of work, to cxces.s of horse exercise, nor to in- 
tellectual study. 

The death of Jaukoji without au heir, and without 
having adopted au heir, left the throne once more open 
to the intrigues of interested parties, But on this occa- 
sion the sound piiiiciple was adhered to of adopting the 
nearest relation. This nearest, though distant I'olatiou, 
was Baglrat llAo, son of Hauwant Rao, nsnally called 
Biibajl biudhia, and he was only eight years old. The 
adoption made by the Avidow, Tara Bai, Avith the assent 
of the great nobles, was approved of by the British 
Government But it then became necessary to appoint 
a regent. Hoav the prime minister at the time of the 
death of Jankoji, and indeed for sev'eral years previously, 
had been the Ea]'ii’s maternal imcle, Mtimah Biihib. Of 
him the British Resident had reported only tAvo years 
previously, that lie Avas ‘the most capable of the ministers 
of stale,’ and ‘ certainly tiie person of most inlluence at 
present.’ It is true the Resident liad soincAvhat qualified 
this testimony to the merits of the Mauuih Sahib by au in- 
sinuation that he owed the retention of his position to tlm 
absolute confidenco reposed in liim by his master, ‘ for,’ 
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lie adds, alluding Lo tlie influence, ‘ I am of opinion tliat chap. 
it is likely to terminate with his nephew’s, tlie Maharaja’s, 
esistence.’ But when, on the demise of the Maliaraja, 
this second part of the Eesident’s report appeared to be 
falsified by the selection of this very Mainah 8ahib by the 
chiefs present at Gwaliar to be sole regent, and the Eesi- 
dent reported that this selection had given universal satis- 
faction, the British Government could not but signify their 
approval. 

But a few mouths .showed that, in his rejiort of two 
years before, the Eesidcut had rightly divined that the 
inlluence of the Mamah Sahib was bound up with the 
existence of the late sovereign. For three months, indeed, 
if we may except the revolt of one battalion, speedily sup- 
pressed, all was quiet. But intrigue had not tJie less been 
at work. It was impossible, with a young widow bent on 
power, it should have boon otherwi.se. Either women 
in such a position will find men weak enough to bend to 
their vices, or there will be men ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous enough to make tools of the women. The intrigue 
in this case formed no exception to the rule. 

There happened to be a woman in the palace, pos- 
ses.sed, or believed to bo possessed, of great influence 
with Tara Bai, named Moreugi. This woman had struck 
up an intimate friendship with Dada Khasji-wiila, a man 
wdio had been appointed controller of the palace under 
the Miimah Sahib. The ‘ friendship ’ was soon suspected 
to cover a dangerous intrigue, and the woman was re- 
moved. But 'Dadii Khasjl-wala’s movements still con- 
tinued to excite suspicion. Mannih Sahib reported his 
conduct to the Eesident, and, going further, taxed the 
Daclfi in person with want of loyalty. The latter assumed 
an air of virtuous indignation, denial the charge, and 
courted inquiry. Eothing coiild then he proved against 
him. But soon the object of his machinations became 
apparent. He assumed a haughtier tone. He openly 
bearded the regent, Suddenly, when the pear was ripe, 
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the widowed Earn', Tara Bai, expressed to tlie Jh'ilisli 
Eesideiit her detorininatioii to di.biniss the Mamiih Sariib 
from office. 

Eroin subsequent events it appeared that she liad been 
made to beiievc that tlie Mfimali Saiiib, whoso daiigliler 
had been married to the Mah;iraj:i, intended entirely to ^ 
supersede her anthoi’iiy. 

The British Eesident remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
Mamah Sahib, Avhose friends fell from him, a.s though lie 
were infectious, on the news of hi,s disgrace, was dismissed, 
and tied from Gwiiliar. The Bada Kliilsj i-wtila be- 
came minister in Ids place. 

The remarks made by the Governor-General at tins 
crisis deserve to be quoted for the good sense tliey dis- 
play. The Manu'di Sahib, he recorded, was clearly an in- 
capable, who ‘had proved himself quite unfit to manage 
men or tvomeii, and a minister of Gwalkir must manage 
both.’ Lord Eilcnborougli saw no great ollence to the^ 
liriti.sh Government in the removal from office of a 
minister so incapable, nor did he wish to force ujioii tlie 
state an unpopular regent. ‘ Any form of administering 
the affairs of the Gwaliar State wbicb may effect the 
object of frontier tranquillity will be satisfactory,’ he 
wrote, ‘ to the British Government.’ 

It ivill thus be clear that the expulsion of tlic Miimaii 
Sahib and the installation in his place of the Uiida con- 
stituted no offence to tlie Briti.sh Govcrmncnl,. Sucii 
offence could only be created by divergenc-e on ilie part 
of tlie Diida from tiie peaceful foreign policy jiursued 
by the government of Sindhia sub.sequent to tlic year 
1819. 

Unfortunately for liimselt; tlie Diidil did make tluit, 
divergence. Probably having been installed by the 
favour of the array, ho deemed it absolutely cs.seutial to 
keep the troops in a good humour ami in a state of devo- 
tion to himself. The specific so successfully practised at 
batory in 1850-51 — the specific of ‘ sausages and cham- 
pagne’ — had not then been invented, nor proliably would 
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it have been quite suited to au eastern heinispliere. He chap. 
was forced then upon a daugeroiis course. The army 
had forgotten As.saye and scarcely remembered Laswari. 

A new race had grown up, a race into wJiose ears the 
triumphs of Miidhaji, and the commanding position of 
■^)aolat Eao had been sung from their earliest childhood. 

These men thirsted for action, and the Hada soon found 
that to retain their coiitideiice it would be necessary to 
fan their hopes. 

With this object he in a short time di.smissecl from the 
army, even with ignominy, all those officers who were 
favourable to the British, repkiciug them by the scum of 
Mtirhata society — men -who were ready for plunder and 
pillage at any ])rice. Large pinsciits of money were 
made to the soldiery, and they were gradually brought 
to a stale of indiscipline bordering on revolt. 

But to escape one danger the Dadd had provoked 
^another. The Biitish Government could not at any time 
have tolerated a mutinous and lio-stile power — for its hos- 
tility was undisguised — within fifty miles of Agra. Still 
less was it possible for it to tolerate the existence of such 
au army, when another mutinous body of soldiers, the 
soldiers of the Punjdb, threatened its northern bouiidiuy. 

Lord Ellenborough, however, was averse from severe 
measures. The mischief seemed to have been caused by 
one man, the Dada Khasji-wala, and he not unreasonably 
hoped that with the removal of the Lada it would dis- 
appear. The better to bring about this insult, an officer 
in whom Lord Ellenborough had entire confidence, 
Colonel Sleeman, was appointed Ecsident at Qwaliar. 

^ The report of Colonel Sleeman confirmed the pre- 
existing opinion that the Hftda was at the root of the mis- 
chief. He described him as turbulent, restless, and in- 
triguing ; an enemy of public order, and a fomenter of 
troubles with his neighbours ; at the same time so defi- 
cient in personal courage, that it was his habit, in moments 
of difficulty, ‘ to conceal himself in the most sacred of the 
female a])artmenlH.’ 
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This report deckled the Government. It determined 
to remove Diida Khasji-Wiila from Gwaliiu' to a place of 
sticurity within its own territories. To give force to it.s 
orders, it directed the assembl}^ at Agra of an army of 
exercise. 

Tut before the British Government coidd take uny^ 
action in the matter, a/fair.s had come to a crisis in 
Gwaliar. The comscrvative party in the army, represent- 
ino' the views of lho.se favourable to an alliance with the 
British, suddenly reasserted them position, and called for 
the dismissal of the obnoxious Diida, as the cause of all 
the evil. The D.idu, to suiiiiress this revolt, as he termed 
it, sent no-aiu.st the imsurgeuls the tj-oops who remained 
iailhliil to himself. But these were beaten, and (hcDiidti 
himself was seized. After some discussion he iviis sent off, 
nuder an escort, to the British camp at Agra. But either 
the e.scoi'L was merciful, or the Biidii was profuse in his 
promises ; he was allowmd to return. 

After his rotnrri the Gwaliar Durbar made one ciTort to 
jn'ociu’G permis.sion for the confinement of the Diidii within 
the Gwiiliar territories. But Colonel Sleeunui was imex- 
orable, Either, he said, the Diidii must be surrendered, 
or British troojis would march on Gwiiliar. 

Btill the Durbar hesitated, and the British troop, s 
accordingly broke ground. But it was not until the close 
approach of the Goveruor-Geueral at the head of an 
army showed the impossibility of retaining the Diidii, that 
he was surrendered. 

Blit by that time, the British army had advanced too 
far to recede without obtaining a guarantee against the 
reciuTeuce of such a danger. It continued then to movg^" 
forward, the Governor-General indmating to the Durbar 
his wish to settle matters at a personal interview between 
Tara Bai and the Miihardjti on the one side and himself on 
the other. 

This interview was fixed for December 26 . But the 
intelligence was extremely dista,steful to the Gwiilitir 
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army, They determined then to fight for it. Massing CH.vr. 
tlm great body of their troops near the village of Maha- ■ . 

raj pur, they took the Commander -in-Chief, Sir Hugli 
Gongl], by surprise, on the 28th, wliilst a smaller detach- 
ment made a similar demonstration against the disjointed 
'ffing of the British army, under General Gray. 

But it would not do. The Gwalidr troops fought 
well ; they had everything in their favour ; they inflicted 
on 113 considerable los,s, but they were beaten ; and 
Gwaliar lay at the feet of Lord Ellenboroiigh. 

The way in whicli this nobleman dealt with tlie pros- 
trate State will always be quoted as a masterpiece of policy- 
He made a friend of it — a tnend who stood the English in 
good stead during their troiible.s fourteen years later. By 
a treaty concluded on January 13, 1844, the sovereignty 
of the country was retained for Sindhia ; the government 
during the minority of the Eaj:i was to he conducted 
according to the advice of the Biitish Eesident ; the 
British Govei'innent pledged itself to maintain tlm just 
territorial rights of Gwaliar ; a territory yielding eighteen 
lakhs a year ^vas to be ceded to the British Govenimeut 
for the nuiiiiteiiance of a contingent force, and other 
lauds for the payment of debts due, and the expenses of 
the Avar ; and the army was to he reduced to 6,000 
cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 200 gunnel's Avitli 32 guns. 

This arrangement ensured jAcace, an improved admin- 
istrative system, and gratitude. From 1841 to 1857 the 
history of Gwalifir was a history of peace and prosperity. 

In 1854 the young Maharaja Alijah Jaiaji Edo Sindhia 
became of age, and assumed the administration. E’er 
'tliroughout the entire period were there the smallest 
symptoms of any disturbance of the political horizon. 

But in 1857 the Bengal army mutinied. The prime jatyi Eio 
minister of Jaiaji Edo, for four years previous to the out- 
break, had been a Brahman, named Dinkar Eao, one of 
the most honest, most far-seeing, and most capable men 
that Central India has ever produced. lu his brief tenure 
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(jf office he had introduccxl large and beneficial reforms in 
the internal administration of the country, had swept 
away numberless abuses, and had made life comparatively 
easy for the cidtivator of the soil. In effoctiug tlicse 
reforms it rvould lane been iinpos.sible for liimnot loluwc 
ixiveii some ofience to a few of the ambitious fainilidS' 
whose folly liad fourteen years before puslied Dudfi 
Khasjl-wala to defy the British. But in a time of pciUic 
and prosjaerity tlie machinations of such men wore power- 
less. 

But the rumbling of the coming mutiny laid not been 
uufelt in Gwaliar. It had given hope to the disatfccted, 
and filled the minds of the aristocracy with ambitious 
ideas. But there were at least two men in that state 
free fi’oin the ju'evailing madness. These men were tlie 
Maharaja, ifaiuji Edo, and his able minister. 

Erom tlic very first, with the full concurnmeo and 
support of that minister, Jaiaji Eiio determined to calt 
in Ills lot with the British. Not in vain had Lord Elleii- 
borough, in 1844, di.splayed the prescient policy of a real 
statesman. Not in vain had ho forborne from tlie ]n.st oi' 
conquest, and restored to the minor sovereign intact his 
dominions, with a provision to secure their good adrainis- 
ti-ation during his minority. With an opportunity which 
Mddhaji would have made decisive, which Daolat Edo 
even would have clutched at, Jaiaji Efio look upon him’ 
self the task, which, under the circumstances of the fccliug 
of the country, muvst have been pre-eminently difll cult — the 
task of being loyal to his engagements to the .British, twen 
Avhen Briti.sh supremacy seemed lowered, and British 
authority bad been shaken oil in districts within fife''"* 
miles of his capital. 

Full of these loyal ideas, Jaiaji Eao’s first movement 
was to send his own bodyguard to f\gra to aid the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces in the 
suppression of the revolt.' They rendered excellent sijr- 
* litd PamphUt, Psui il. pp, I02-3. 
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vice Him next wan to place his entire contingent at tlic Ciiap. 
disposal of the same liigli officer. The oiler was accepted. . 
But it soon became evident that the cause.s whieli had in- 
duced the mutiny in the Bengal army had infected the 
sepoys of the Gwiilidr contingent with the virus of revolt. 

At Ilatras, at Biniach, at Angar, at Lalatpur, and 
tinally on Jime 14, at Gwaliar itself, the sepoys of the 
contingent rose and massacred many of their British 
officers. 

Bo sooner had tho.se men revolted than they placed 
I heir services at the disposal of Jaiajl Eao, and begged 
him to lead them against the British in Agra. To give 
due credit to the loyalty of Jaiaji Ihio Sindhia at this 
crisis it should be remembered that not only were the In- 
.siu’gentH in possession of the capital of the Moguls, but the 
entire country to the north-west of Agra was in revolt, 

British garrisons were beleaguered at Aahnpiu’ and at 
Bftkhuau, aitd it seemed as though one decisive blow 
would fmish with the English domiuiou north of Bengal 
proper. Had the Mahanija, then, acceded to the request 
of the sepoys, it was qitite possible that with the 20,000 
trained soldiers, men who afterwards gave evidence of the 
excellence of their discipliue against General Wyndham at 
IViihnpur, and against Lord Stratlmairn after Jhaiii.-!, he 
might have struck that fatal blow. 

To say that ho mu.st have felt his power, is only to credit 
him with ordinary capacity, and his capacity is at least 
beyond the average. But he Avas loyal and true. Had 
the ablest member of the Council of India been at his ear 
he could not have inspired him Avitli counsels m(rre calcu- 
]|ied to prove beneficial to the British cau,se than those 
which he and his minister, with the instinct of loyal 
natures, followed of their own free will. 

Not only did the Maharajd not accept the offer of his 
troops, but by dint of skilful management, by cajoling and 
by gifts of money, by pretended difficulties in the way of 
procuring carriage, be detained them. More than that, 
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when mutinous troops from Man and the territorira of 
Holkar passed through his domiuion.s, Jie restrained his 
own troops from joining them. He succeeded, in fact, in 
retaining them in inaction till after Delhi had Mien, and 
KiilinpLir had been relieved. And whon finally lie did let 
them go, it was only that they might fall into the clutch®? 
of Sir Hugh Eose and Sir Colin Campbell. 

It can easily be imagined that the loyalty of .laiaji 
Efio to the British alliance had not madeliim ]mpular witli 
that large and augmenting class of .sclf-seekens which the 
mutiny had called into existence. Il was not long before 
the hostile feelings of these men were manifested. When 
in June iShS, tlie rebel troo})s under Tan Lia T6pi entered 
Gwallfir, not only had the power of the Miiluinija to 
restrain his owii men vanished entirely, but Lhese made 
common cause agalnsl him, and forec.d him and his 
minister to llee for British protection to i\gra. He was 
restored in the course of the same montli hy Sir 
Bose. 

The loyalty of Jaiajl Biio to the British Governnujut 
did not iiass unnoticed. Ilis conduct, indeed, had been so 
pre-eminently hiilhful that notliing could have esciwed its 
being passed over. By a t reaty dated December 12, 1 8t)0, 
lands were restored to Sindhia . yielding three lalihs of 
rupees a year ; and tlie exchange of lands he rvished I'or 
for others of nearly equal value was arrangcid with the 
British Government. He received a sunnnd conferring 
upon him the right of adoption, and permission to raise 
his infantry from 3,000 to 5,000 men, and his guns from 
32 to 36. In place of the revolted contingent the British 
Government agreed to maintain a .sub.sidiaiy force. 

Subsequently the name of Jaiajl Sindhia appciarcd m 
the first fist of the Knights of the Star of India. 

Since 1 859 Jaiajl Edo has been his own prime minister. 
He has administered ihe country himself. TTi,s former 
minister, now Sir Diukar Bao, lives mainly at Agra, in 



which city lii.s son i,^. receiving the education of an Eiigliah 
gentleman. 

It is strange that, like all liis prcdeccsfiors, without one 
exception, Jaiaji ’RuoSindhia ha.s no legitimate male descen- 
dant. He has had three sons, but they died. Tie pos- 
jesses the power of adojjtioii, and this power he exercised 
in November 18(15, by the selection of a youth named 
Chnipat Ttao to be his successor. It has, liowever, been 
stipidatod that in the event of his being blessed with off- 
spring, his own sou shall succeed him, Gaiipat Eao being 
provided with an e.sUUe returning an annual income of a 
lakh of rupees, 

Of tlio revenues of ihe country 78,38,900 rnpee.s are 
derived from the land; 14,70,202 Irom customs; the re- 
mainder from the tributes of feudatories. The customs’ 
revenue is realised from transit duties on iron, tobacco, 
sugar, and sail, all other articlc.s being free, and from 
.j^tghir and local taxes. No transit duties are taken on 
the portion of the Agra and Bombay road and its branches 
})aRsing through Sinclhia’.s territories, or on the roads cou- 
nccting (jwfdiar with Itawah, Farrukhabud, iJatiii, Jhiiusi, 
and Knlpi.^ 

The Maln'u'iija of Gwiilifir receives a salute of nineteen 
guns. His territories may be described generally as being 
bounded on the north and north-west by the river 
(-'hambal ; on the cast by Buudelkliaud and the cculi'al 
provinces; on the north by Bhopal and Dlu’ir ; and on 
the west by Dh()l|)iir, Tutrauli, TJdaipur, and Kotfn 


' Aitcliii 30 )i’s Trfalief, 
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linvcNCi'— ;ifl,()0,0fl0 rupocf,. 

The father of Mulhar Eao, the Ibiuider of the dynasty of 
the Ilolkars, was a shepherd. To this occupatiou lie 
added the more profitable trade of a weaver of blankets. 
He lived in the village of liol, on the river Mra, Avheuce 
he derived the siiriiaine Holkar — the adjunct kae or Icur 
signifying inhabitant. 

MulluirEao fust saw light about iJic year 1093. His 
father died when he was five years old, and his mother 
went shortly afterwards to hve with her brother, a land- 
holder in Khandesh. Mulhar lino was brought up ao-i^ 
shepherd, but soon disdaining the slothful lil'e, he deter- 
mined to devote himself to arms, and enlisted in a troop 
of horse, tlien on their way to Gujrat. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself, and, it is said, in one of his first 
engagements, had tlie good fortune to slay with his (»wn 
hand an olficer of rank in the enemy’s service Foi- this 
he obtained the command of twenty-five horsemen. 
Whilst on duty with this body of men on the llniiily 
estate of his leader, Kautaji Kadam, a party of the 
Peshwa’s hor.se, on their way to Malwii, attempted to ])as.s 
over the lands belonging to it. Mulhar Puio di.s[)uled 
their passage, and displayed so much courage as to attract 
the notice of the Peshwa, who persuaded him to enter lij^i 
service as commander of 600 men. This transfer was maS 
with the consent of Kautaji Kadam, and Mulhar Hfio 
showed his obligations to that family by adopting their 
colours as his own. 

Mulhar Edo appears to have joined the army of the 
Pe.shAva about the year 1724. Starting as the leader ol 
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500 horse, he, in four years, jaibed himself to a tar 
Iiiyhcv position. In 1728 he reeoived from the Pesinra, — -.t— 
as a I'ervai'cl for liis services, a "rant of twelve districts 
noitli of the Narbada; in 1731 twenty districts woie 
added to these, and at (he same lime the Peduva, in a 
jdettor Avritten with his own hand, confided the ^darhalri 
interests in Malwa (o his charge. The folloAving year he 
filled the post of jirincipal general under the re.shwawhen 
the army of Dia Pahadiii', Rubadar of the province of 
Malwa, Avas defeated by the Marhatas. Tiidur, with the 
greater portion nf the conquered country, wa.s a-signed to 
Mulliar Juio for the support of his troojis, and in 1735 be 
was left as general-in-cbief of the Marhabi forces north 
of the Narbada. In 1738 we fuid him the most daring 
assailant of the Mogul army under Nmam-iil-Miilk, and 
conducting to a favourable conclusion a warfare which 
confirmed to the MArluitas the sovereignty of the country 
'4)01 ween the Narbada and the Ghambal. 

In 1 739 he assisted at the expulsion of the Portuguese 
from Passoin— ail enterprise Avhich cost the besiegers, it 
is said, 50(1 men. He then rejoined the Peslnva to defend 
his territories against the threatened onslaught of Nadir 
Shah. But Llii,s never took [ilace. 

Ill the eleven years that followed, Mulliar Efio con- 
tinned to increa.se Ins fiunc and lii.s pos.sGssiui).s. In tliis 
interval he never met with a single chock, and Ibi.s con- 
tinued suece.ss no doubt served to encourage the ambitious 
designs wliicb gradually forced themselves upon him, and 
which, it seemed to him, could be crowned onlj' by the 
replacement at Delhi of the Moguls by the Mdrhatds. 

4 With thi.s object in view, we find him in 1751 assist- 
ing the Tizir )Safdar Jang in pi-eserving Oudli from the 
Eohillas. In tliis war he greatly added to hi.s reputation 
as a leader. The mode in which on one occasion he 
succeeded with a small body of troops in a night attack on 
the masses of the enemy is thus recorded by Sir John 
Malcolm r ‘ He directed torches and lights to be tied to 

y 
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I'ART the horns ol' several thousand cattle, which Avere driven 
' in one direction, Avhile in another lie placed lighls upon 
every hiisli and tree, and, rvhen this Avas done, inai’ched 
silently in the dark by a clill'erent route to attack. The 
enemy, pressed in one quarter by an actual assault, and 
seeing lights in several otliens, thought tliemselves snr-'^ 
rounded and in danger of dehtrnction ; tliey dispensed and 
fled in dismay, lea\'ing their camp to be]ilundercd by the 
conquerors, whose leader acquired just increase of fame 
from the victory.’ 

For his conduct in this campaign, ITolkar receiAmd a 
grant of tAvehm and a half per cent, on the revenues of 
Chaudur, and hononns in addition. 

At Panipat Mulbar Eao divided AA'itli Sindhia tlie com- 
mand of the right wing of the Marhata army. I’rior to 
tljat battle he liad been treated Avith the groalest indiguily 
and insult by the connnander-in -chief, Sadaseo Pcio. 
Again and again had Sudasho spurned the advice oUerech . 
him by the practised Avarrior. ‘ Who Avanis the advice of 
a goatherd? ’ was tlie reception given to these wise coiin.sols. 

In one of the skirmishes, or rather battles of a secondary 
rank, on his AAury to join the headquarter canqq Mulhur 
Eao had been surprised and defeated, but this laid not 
prevented his junction with the main body, nor had it lield 
him back from inflicting in subsequent sk'irmi.slios great 
losses on tlie enemy. He had advi,sed Sndaseo to ad- 
here to Marhata tactics, to retreat, to tlriiAV the lieavy- 
arined enemy after him, then suddenly to ovci'Avliclm him. 
The advice, as I have said, was scornfully rejected. I'lui 
result was tliat on January 6, 3 7G1, the Mdrhald poAver, 
Avas dealt an almost fatal blow on the held of Piinipat. 4 

It has been a.s.serted that in that fatal battle Mulha/ 
Eao did not fight Avilh liis old spirit, and that ho left the 
field early in the day. He did not, it i,s certain, exhaust 
all the poAvers of his men. He kept .something in hand in 
case of an overthrow. But his partisans assert that he 
did this because he believed defeat to be certain, and that 
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lie kept a portion of liitJ (roops in reserve to cover the CHAr, 

retreat of tlie remainder. It is certain that ho alone, of , 

all the Jihirhata leaders, retired witir some amount of 
oi'der. 

After IVinipat Mullrar E;io retired to his ])ossessioin 
^iu Central India, and employed himself in reducing his 
vast acquisitions to coherence and order. In this ho 
biiccecdcd well, for he was a man of generous instincts, 
considerate, yet irrm, and these cpialities ensured his 
pojmlarity amongst his people. He died in I 7 G 5 , at the 
ripe ago of seventy-six, leaving a name amongst the 
Afarliiiths wlricli, even now, stands .second only to that of 
Madlraji ruio Sindhia, and second to him only in tlie science 
of politics. He left behind liim a principality bringing 
in an annual gross revenue of 75 , 00,000 rupees. 

MulharEao Holkar had hud but one son, ZhandiKao, 
who was killed at the siege of Jvhumbir, near Dig, 
*^301110761113 before Panipat. ButlChiuuli left behind liiin by 
his wife, Ahalya Bai, a son named BhUi Edo. This boy, 
however, who showed symptoms akin to madness, did not 
survive his grandfather more tlian nine montlrs. The 
administi'atiou was then assumed by Ahalya Bai. 

The rule of this estimable lady, which lasted tliirty Ah,iij,i 
years, was not, however, establisliecl without some oppo- 
sitlon. The scheming Eagondth Edo, uncle to the then 
Peshwa, and afterwards Pesliwa himself, used all the means 
in his power to procure the adoption of a child wliose 
movements, by means of his agents, he might always 
control. But in this attempt he was defeated not less by 
the firmness and prudence of Ahalya Bai, than by the 
Htedfiist attitude assumed by Mddbaji Sindliia, who, aided 
by other Marhdla chiefs and the Peshwa himself, declared 
himself determined to support the legitimate rights of the 
widow of Mulhar Edo’s son, 

Thus firmly established, the first act of Ahalya Bai 
was to select a commander-in-chiof of her forces. It need 
not be said that in those clays, when the jninciple was 

» 2 
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luiiversrilly recognised tluilpoAvev wiis to him who wielded 
the sword, this w;is n task wliieh called lor the nicest 
discrimination of character. Alialya Bai jrroved that she 
was endowed witli that discrimination. Her clioice fell 
upon Tiikajl Tiolkar, a man of the same tribe, but not re- 
lated to her husband’s famil}^ lie Avas a man of uiature 
years, iinobtrushm and unambitious, Avlio.se character Avas 
formed, and Avho had Avon the respect of all parties. A 
better choice could not have been made. Bound togetliei' 
by feelings of mutual respect and mutual esteem, Ahalya 
Eaiand Tiikajl couducted tire affairs of the state for thirty 
years — thii'ty years of liappiness and prosperity for the 
people, such as they liad never knoAvn before and have 
but rarely knoAvni since. 

The mode in Avhich this ‘ coalition government ’ Ava.s 
conducted has been thus described by Sir John Malcolm : 

‘ When Tuknj'i was in the Deklian,’ he writes, ‘ all tlie 
territories of the fanrily south of the Satpura range Avere"^ 
managed by him, and the countries north of that limit 
Avere under Ahalya Bai, to Avhom the difl'erent, trihiiiaries 
also made their annual payments. While ho Avas in 
HindosLau he collected the revenues of the tcriitories 
that had been acquired there and in Bundelkhand, and 
also the tributes of Eajputaiia. The districts in Malwa 
and Kimar continued as usual under the direction of 
Ahalya Bai ; and her authority Avas on such occasions ex- 
tended over the possessions in the Deklian. The treasures 
of the family, Avhich Avere very considerable, remained 
Avitli Ahalya Bai ; and she Iiad besides personal estates 
yielding annually four lakhs of rupees, Avhich, Avi1h the 
hoard above mentioued, Avere entirely expended at her 4 
discretion, Avhile all the rest of the receipts Avere brought 
into a general account, and applied to the expenditure 
of the government. The accounts of receipts and dis- 
bursements Avere kept Avith scrupulous exactness; and 
Ahalya Bai, after paying the civil and militia charges, 
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sent tlie balance that rtmainccl in tlie public treasury to chap. 
supply the exigencies of I lie army employed abroad.’ '—IJ'l- 
It would appear, moreover, from the same writer, that 
wherever he might be, Tukajl always referred, on every 
pccasiuu in which the general interc'is of the country 
■^were implicated, to Ahalya llai, and that the ministers at 
the several foreign courts were deputed directly from her. 

During thirty years of rule perhaps no prince or 
princess ever conciliated more respect from foreign 
sovereigns than did this illustrious Hindu lady. She was 
extremely pious, mucli given to devotion, yet slie found 
time to attend to the important aflkins of state which 
pressed themselves dculy on her attention. It was her 
habit to transact busine-ss every day in open durbar. 

‘ Her finst principle of government,’ says Sir John 
Malcolm, ‘appeals to liave been moderate as.se.ssment, 
anfl an almost sacred respect for the native rights of 
“’village ofticers and the projirietors of lands. She heard 
every complaint in person ; and although slie continu- 
ally referred causes to courts of equity aud arbitra- 
tion, and to her ministers for settlement, .die was always 
accessible ; and so strong was her .sense of duty on all 
points connected with the distribution of justice, that 
she is represented as not only -iiaticut, but unwearied iu 
the investiaatioii of the most iiisignilicaiit caiwis where 
appeals were made to her decision,’ 

Her hours fur transacting businc.ss were from 2 p.m. 
to Cl P.M., and again from 9 p.m. to 11 p.ii. Ily her un- 
remitting attention to business she was able during lier 
long reign to maintain such excellent relations with her 
neighbours that her dominions were but once invaded, 
aud then iuisucce.ssfully. Hor was her internal adminis- 
tration le.ss sucees.sful. In no part of India were tlie 
people .'<0 happy and contented as were tho.se in the 
dominions of.Jlolkar. 

Amongst other of the acts by which her reign will 
be remembered, wa*! the founding of Indhr, the present 
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capital ol the couiiti’y. A village wliea she came to the arl- 
miuistratiou, it was soon traiisIbiTiicd, iinilea' her iiLis})ict‘h, 
into a wealthy city. She built likewise sevei’iil torts, ami 
caused to be constructed, at considerable cost, a road over 
ihe Yiiidlpya ]'ange, where it is almost periiendicular. 
She spent likewise large sums of inoney on religious 
edilices. 

She died at the age of sixty, worn out wit!) care and 
fatigue. According to Sir John Malcolm, to whose his- 
tory of Central India the reader is referred for a more 
detailed aecoimt of this famous lady, ‘ she was of the 
middle stature, and very tliiii ; lior complexion, whicli 
was of a dark olive, was clear ; and her coiudeiiauce is 
described as having been to the la.st hour of licr life 
agreeable. . . . She wa.s very cheerful, seldom in auger, 
possessed cT cultivated mind, was quick and clear in tlui 
transaction of public husincss, and even flattery appears 
to have been lost upon lier.’ 

Her death, whicli occurrccl in 1705, was laineuted far 
and wide. 

Tt is not necessary to give inore than a cursory glance 
at the military achievements of Tiikaji during the reign 
of Ahalya I3ai. Wo lind him in 1780 employed in 
Giijrat ill conjunction Avitli Madhaji Siiidliia against the 
English, under Colonel Goddard ; and in 1780 aiding 
the Hawiib of Savamir against his master, Tipjni Sultan, 
ivhose troops he defeated. In 1702 lie introduced 
Eiirojieau tactics and discipline among his troops, four 
battalions being llnis disciplined and jflaced under a 
Freuchnian, the Chevalier Dudrenec. At the battle of 
Lidiliairi,. near AJinir, tbe.se four battalions formed jiart ^ 
of Holkar’s army, 30,000 strong, which fought against 
Sindhia’s force, s, commanded by GoptU Eiio Bhao, con- 
sisting of 20,000 horse, and 0,000 regular infantry, dis- 
ciplined in the European fashion, and commanded by 
De Boigiie, who planned the attack. Dudreaec’s bat- 
talions fought till they were nearly anniliilated, and Iloikar 
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lost all Ills guns. Tlie stand mado by Diidreiiec, however, cuap. 
eiicoimiged Tukajl to persevere in the system, 

Ti'dcaji Ilolkar survived Ahalya J3ui only two years. 

He died in 1797, leaving four sons, Klj/isi E;io and Mul- 
bar ihio by his wife, and Witbiji and Jeswant Ihio ]jy a 
""bonoubine. Of the legitimate sons Kliasi Ihio was half- ■ 
witted, but Mulhar Ihio gave promise of great things. 

The four young men were invited to the Peshwa’s court 
at Puna on their father’s deatl), and it wa.s ]}oped that 
the .succession would devolve upon tlie high-, spirited 
Mulhar Edo. But just at that moment Haolat Ihio 
Siiidliia was supreme at the court of the Peshwa, and it 
suited the ambitious view.s of that uusa'upulnu.s ruler to 
see liolkar’s dominions governed by a fool. He therefore 
gave the whole might of his support to Klidsi Edo, at- 
tacked Mulhar Edo iu the night, sIgav him, and took ids 
son, Kliandi Edo, prisoner. Wittdji and Jeswant Edo 
"escaped, but the I'ormer turned freebooter, was captured 
whilst marauding iu the Bekhan, and wa.s put to a cruel 
death. 

All the hopes of the subjects of Ilolkar now t urned 
to Jeswant Edo. This prince, fleeing from Pima, had 
sought refuge with the Eajd of Nagpur, Imt had been 
treacherously imprisoned. After a short confinement, 
however, he escajied, and for a year or so led the life of 
a proscribed fugitive, But in the course of that life he 
Lad many opportunities of dis[)kying the innate strength 
and daring of his nature, his lofty views and lu.s generous 
ideas. Tlie breezes wafted exaggei'utious of tlie.se quali- 
ties to iiicliir, and the whole army longed for liiixi to 
^appear. At length he arrived. Tlien, as if iirstinctivelj", 
the entire army, including the trained infantry and 
artillery of the Clicvalicr Bndreiiec, the Patans of Amir 
Elian, and tlie Pindarl auxiliaries, went over to him in a 
muss. 

Jeswant Eao, ignoring the claims of the imbecile 
Eluisl Eao, at once as-sumed the regency in the name of 
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I'AHT liis ziepliew Ivbaiitli IL'io, but, as lie siibsoqueutly caused 

. _ tlie latlcr to be poisoned, bis reign niaj^ be said to liegiii 

from tbL date (1798). He foimd in Indur a great ]>art 
of tlie treasnre acciiuiulatcd by Ahtilya Bin, and he com- 
menced his rciu'ii by a derlaralion tliat lie intended to 
make regular paynionts to bis troops. Bnt liis necessities,'^ 
exaggerated b}" an aiiiliitious nature, soon made iiiiii 
burst the bonds lie had projioscd to himself, He found 
he was compelled to feed his army by the plunder of 
others. He did not facriiple then to lay waste alike the 
u;i'vitories of Siudhia, and the territories of his liege lord 
tlie Peshwa. It was the story of these devastations 
tliat caused Daolut Hao Bindhia to leave Puna for bis 
own territories. 

But as a general, Haolat Eilo Ava.s no match for the 
daring Jeswaut Eao- The latter, counting the initiative 
as three-fifths of a victory, atlaekcd, in Juno JSOI, the 
disciplined forces of Siudhia, under Hossiiig ut Ujjeii, mid'”- 
completely defeated them. He then, in July, made a 
daring attack upon Siudhia’s great park of arlilloiy on 
the north bank of the Narbada, and thougli lie was I'e- 
pulsed, still succeeded in uhirniing Siudhia, ndio advanced 
upon Tiidur. The battle that ensued at that [ilace was 
most desperately conte.'^led. Well had it been for the 
llarliuta power had llolkar tiiuiujihed, for the victory of 
Haolat liao paved the way to the ruin of file I’eshwa and 
the treaty of Bassein. 

Je.swaut Elio was indeed badly beaten ; and Jiad 
Siiidliia displayed any of the qualities of a politiriaii, bis 
ruin had been a.ssured. But dallying away the time in a 
fruitless attempt to treat, he left the game in the hands ofj 
his vancpiishcd rival. Jeswant Eao had lost liis army, 
but I’allyiug round liim the daring spiiit.s who Laded in 
adventure, he first plundered Eajputana, then devastated 
Kluindesh, and marched on .Pi'ma. .Near this place he 
defeated, on October 25, the general of Sindliia, and 
possessed himself of the capital of the Peshwa. 
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IJiid ili(3 Poslnva, 1Viji Eao, Ukeu cotiii&cl of any- 
tliiiig but liis fears, lie avouM Iiuag endeavoured to nego- 
tiate widi ITolkar, wiiilst AAuiiting the arrival of Daolat 
Elio Biudliia, Avitli iin ovenvlielluing force. But Bajj 
Eao Eesliwa pos.^Chsed one of those natures that eoidd 
"®iiot Avait. To obtain a teinporaiy Iriunijih, he signed a 
treaty (Basseiii) Avhich made liim virtually a A^a.s.sal of the 
British, and escorted by a Brilisli force, tlienceforth \dr- 
tually his jailors, recovered his capital. 

JesAvant Eao then returned to his own doininious, 
thence to vvateh, though not to partake in, the Avar Avhich 
ensued belAAreeu tSindhia and the Briti.sh. Had he lent 
the weight of liis supjAort to his brother Murluita chief- 
tain, the result might have been different. Wliy he did 
not still ronndus a mystery. Pj-obahly lie thought, as 
Hapoloon III. thought in 1860, tliat the struggle Av'oukl 
bo long and doubtful, and that he might then step in 
Hvith the overpoAveriug prestige of an arbitrator. But the 
btruggle, though sharp, Avas short and decisi\re. Yet no 
sooner had Siiidliia been beaten than Jes want Pao shoAved 
the British Government that he, too, Avas prepared to 
meet their conquering force.s. 

lie entered into the struggle Avith a decision and 
energy cliaracteristic of tlie man. And at fu’st fortune 
smiled on him. He com[)elled Colonel Monsou to retreat 
Avith great loss. lie at once invaded the British terri- 
tories. But he had to experience then the fate of every 
native poAver Avliich has yet contested supremacy Avith the 
British. At FuUehgai'h, at Dig, and on other minor oc- 
casions, ho Avas completely beaten. He fled then for- 
krofugc to Bhai’atpur, and aided in the repulse of the 
British from (hat place. A peace having been concluded 
with the Paja of Bharatpiu’, he fled to the Puujilb. Pur- 
sued by Lord Lake Avith the energy whicli marked all 
that general’s moA’cments, JesAAmut Pao, hopeless of all 
but his life, threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror-, 
admitting that ‘his nliole kirrgdora lay upon his .saddle's 
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how.’ To Ills surpiise llie T^irilisli Government I'estorod 
to him all Iiis ten-itorios, and the few thal tliey alienated 
at the iinio the}" gave back to him the Ibllowhig yoard 

nurdly had JesAvant Eao rctunied to Indi'ii- tliiui lie 
set himself to Avork to rcinotlel lii.s ai'iny. lie canned 
out this reform on a very intelligent plan. Iiis army had"»: 
become overgroAAm, and AAauit of discipline had made it a 
rabble, lie at once reduced ils uumber.s fo a ligui'e 
proportionate to tlie revenues of his doiniiUAins, and 
auiong&l the I'educed nniuhers he G.stahlishod a system of 
order and discipline. The predatory horse, Avliieh lie had 
found more lU'onipt to ])lunder than edicient in the field, 
he summarily discharged. 

The result of tliese innovatioirs Avas that the disbanded 
troopers not only turned against Mm, but actually ])io- 
claimed his neidiCAv, Kliandi Jliio, a boy of eleven years 
of age, Eiijii in liis stead. To rid himself for evej’ of the 
prospect of such a rival, Jeswaiit Ihio first pacified the* 
inutiiieors, and then had his nephew poisoned. Jly 
similar means he rid himself very sliortly aftenAmrds of 
in.s legitimate broLlier, Kluisl Ihio, and of liis wife, who 
Avas then in a state promising to present her husband 
with an heir. 

Having thus removed all competitors from liis path, 
he set himself to work with redoubled energy to complete 
his military reforms. He began to cast cannon, labouring 
at the forges with his own hands. The ellbcts of this 
hard labour, aggravated by tweessive clrinldug, soon 
slioAAmd tbeinselves. Hi.s temper, always Auolonl, became 
unbearable. Unless his orders Avere carried out on the 
spot, he became excited beyond measure, Gradually his,!- 
mind began to wander ; the tension on his brain had 
become too great, Hi.s madness became too evident, and 
in 1808 he Avas placed under restraint. Many atteiiijTts 


• More detailed accounls of .fcs- 
want Rao’a military exploits are to 
be found in Mnkolm, Grant JDnff, 


Thorn, inicl the Author’s Ji'.m/j/x 
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were intide to bring ubout his recovery, but they all 
iiriled. After reiiiaiaing one year in a state of raadiie&s, 
he sank iiilo one of com[)lote fatuity. In this he lingered 
two yeai's longer, dying at last on October 20, 1811, in 
the city of JlLiinburu. 

Jcawant Ihio was of middling stature, and of strong 
and active build. Ilis complexion was dark, and he had 
suffered mucli from the loss of an eye, but its expression 
was agreeable from the animation given to it by his 
constitutionally Ihgli spirits. His character is tliiis, and, 
I (hi nk, very fairly, summed up by Grant liiifr; ‘The 
(diicf feature,’ he writes, ‘ of Jeswant Kao Holkai-’s cha- 
racter was tliat iuirdy spirit of energy and enterprise 
which, though like that of bis coimtrymon, bouiidles.s in 
success, was also not to be discouraged by trying reverses. 
He was likewise better educated than Mdrhatfis in 
general, and. could write both the Persian language and 
- Ills own. His manner was frauk, and could be courteous, 
and he was distinguished by a species of coarse wit very 
attractive to the Indian soldiery. He had few other coiu- 
inendablo qualities ; for, although sometimes capriciously 
lavish, lie was rapacious, unfeeling, and cruel, and his 
disposition was overbearing, jealous, and violent.' 

On Jeswant Ifao becoming insane, the regency had 
been assumed by his favourite mistress, Tiilsa I5ai, a 
woman of great beauty, most fascinating maimers, and 
considerable talents. Slie adopted a young boy, then 
not four years old, the son of another mistress, and during 
his minority, which Mumld be long, she flattered herself 
she would bo allowed to administei’ the affiurs of the 
I'Oimtry. As prime minister she retained Balan'im Set, 
who had filled the same office under Jeswant Eao, and 
whom she believed to be devoted to her interests.” 


1 A wmtKin of low cast?, a acquniiitanci* with Jeawant lino ; 
Kumilv or pol-nialtt'i'. Ihat he sew her, fell in love with 

- Kir John Malcolm i’elntr,s that her, and in a few days she was in his 

'fulsa Bai was married prior to her house and her husband in piitom 
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But to keep in i)ro]ier lestraiut tlio ncwly-foniiocl 
aiTiiy, proud of its strength and conscious of its jjower, 
sonietliiiig more was necessary than tlie conti’o] of a 
woman whose oliiof claim to her position svas lior' sur- 
pashing lovelinC'R. The troojjs almost at once assnmed 
a licence bordeiing on levolt. Many of the iKsglibonrs'' 
seized without scruple oullying districts of whicli they 
themselves had been j-ohbed. 'J’he cohesion wliich Ijad 
existed in the cloininions of Mulhar Ihio and Ahalya 
Eai was now dissolved, and decay and disnieinbei'ineuL 
seemed to threaten the entii'c edifice. The demands of 
the troops became at last .so insolent and so rapacious, 
that Tiilsa Bai wa.s forced to take refuge in the foi'tified 
to^v'n of Gungrao. There-, in jiunsuance of a dark intrigue, 
and instigated by her paramour, Ganpat Ihio, a man of 
no talent, she caused lier minister, Balariim Set, to be 
oxceuled. But this deed of viohmee, far from stopping 
the clamours of the troops, increased them to such air 
extent that the regent, and the infant Baja, worsted in 
the held, lied for refuge to Alot.’ Just about this time 
(1817) the Pindari wav broke out. An English force 
was assembliug near Ifjjeii. The opportunity appeared 
to TiiLsa Bai too advantageous to be lost. She si-nt to 
the Englisli commander an carne.st recpicst that she and 
the youthful Bajti might be received under Brili.sh jiro- 
tection. But wliiLst negotiations were proceeding to dfect 
this object, war broke oui between the Britisli and tlie 
Peshwa, and a large and predominating party in the 
durbar of TIolkar annonneed their intention to adliere to 
the fortunes of the titular eliicf of all the Marlniths. la 
thi.s eonjuucture tlie regent, Ti'dsa Bai, found lioi'sej^. 
])owerlcss. The command of the army was .seized hj^ 
Palhan leaders, hostile to any accommodation with the 
English. As a first preliminary to liostilidos with that 

Ei’tintually, the hiishand recpived, sniflll sum of money. 

IIS coinpenaulinn for the loei. of liis * A town si-iteeu miles sniitli- 
iiiuidsome -wife, n hnise, atlies.o, and a vr&i of CTUiigran, 
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nation, these leaders caused the pcr'-oii of the TlAja to be r[r\p. 
seized, the regent Tfdsa Dai to be executed, and her 
paramour and minister, Ganpat Eao, to be secured. 

Tidsa Dai was beheaded on December 20, 1817. 

Her accoinplishmentb and character are tlius described by 
^ii- John Malcolm; ‘ 'rfilsa Bai,’ he wnites, ‘was not 
tliirty years old when she was murdered. She was 
handsome, and alike remarkable for the Hsci nation of 
her manners and rpnekuess of intellect. Fcat smpassed 
her in fluent eloquence, which persuaded those wlio 
appi'oached her to promote her wishes. Slie rode with 
grace, and was always, when on horseback, attended by a 
large party of the females of the first lamihcs of the 
state. But there was never a more remarkable instance 
than in the history of this princess, how the ))io&t pro- 
digal gifts of nature may be perverted an indulgence 
of vicious habits. Though not the wife of Jeswaut Eao, 
yet being in charge of his family, and having possession 
of the child who was declared his heir, she was obeyed 
as liis widow. As the favourite of the deceased, and 
the guardian of their actual chief, she had among the 
adliercmts oi' the Holkar family the strongest impressions 
in her favour; but casting all away, she lived uurespected, 
and died impilicd.’ Tim day after the murder of Tulsa 
Bai, the army of Holkar, under its Pathiin loaders, was 
completely defeated at Mehidpiir. The little Eajii, 

Mulhar Bao, then about sixteen, was present at the 
action, scaled on an elejfliant. He is stated to have 
behaved with K})irit, hut to have burst into tears when 
.he saw his men fleeing in confusiem. The treaty of 
'ftlundisiir, coueluded a fortnight later (January 6, 1818), 
deprived him of nearly two-thirds of his dominions, and 
he was reduced to the position of a dependent sovereign. 

The terms of the treaty may thus briefly be slated. To 
the British Government were abandoned all Holkar’s 
possessions within and to the south of the Satpiira range ; 
he relinquished all claims or conquests from the Efijput 
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stntGs ; lie ceded to flie lii'ija of Ivota kiur dislTicts 
furuierly reMited by liiin ; and to Ainir Klian luul Gniur 
Klian the jagldrs held by them ot tlic Ilolkar family, 
the latter, however, binding hiuiscll to maiiilain a con- 
tingent of GOO horse. Iiircliirn, die Iliitish Govcrnmonl 
took the remaining territories undc'r its })roteclion. Thcscr 
remaining territories yielded then an actual annual re- 
venue of upwards of twelve lakhs of rupees, but they were 
ca])ablG of ranch develnjnnent ; they now produce thirty 
laklis. 

The minister with whom the treaty of Miuidisur had 
been negotiated, Tautia Jdgli, bent all his attention, after 
the signature of the treaty, to discharge superHuous 
troops and establishments, and to restore the finances 
of the country. In this praisewortliy endeavour he re- 
ceived encourugenient and assistance from the Bj’itisli 
aullioritles — an eucouragcineut and assistance without 
which all his olTorts wordd have been futile. For tiiS 
treasury Avas empty, and the country disorganiseil. Bui 
by small loans from time to time advanced by the British 
Government, Tautia Jdgh Avas enabled to tide over the 
difficulty. 

Tavo insurrections broke out in 1819, Avhich added 
greatly to the dilliculties of tire minister’s situation, and 
thus retarded the settlement of the country. One of 
these Avas occasioned by an impostor personating Mulhar 
Etlo Ilolkar, and the other by the pretensions of TTari 
Elio Ilolkar, cousin of the Maluirdja. The impostor, 
whose real name Avas Ivrishua Jvoer, as.soinblcd a consirler- 
able force to the Avest of the Chambal, and kept the field 
for some time, supported by a body of mercenaries ; bu^J 
he Avas at length encountered by the contingent under 
British officers formed by the minister at Mehidpur, and 
hiaparty was broken and dispersed. He then fled to Kota, 
■was recognised and imprisoned, but finally pardoned and 
released as having been an instrument in the hands of 
others. The imni-rection of Hari Eao Holkar was less 
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formidaljle, for soon becoming somihlo of tiie folly of liis < H- 
cntGvprisp, he threw liiiusclf on the gciicsrosily of liis — , 
cousin, who, it is said, was disposed to pardon iiim, but 
was dissuaded from this pini)ose by Tantia Jdgh, wlio 
deemed it imprudent lie sliould be left at libertj^ to 
-^Mllstin'b the peace of the country, lie was, therefoi'e, 
thrown into prison at Mahaisir. 

In the years 1821 and 1822 further disturbances 
arose, Avhicb ^rcre only finally sLipjiressed by the iuter- 
ventioii of tlic British troops. 

In April 1826, the able minister rvlio bad striven so 
zealously to retrieve the fortunes of his countiy died. 

He was succeeded by Eaoji Trimbak. But a year later 
Rapjl was displaced by a relative of the late minister, Daeji 
Bakslii. But this individual proving himself incompetent, 
Appall Pulo Krishna, a clever, active Pundit, was iionii- 
iiatcd to the high office. 

Second only to tlie trauquillisatiou of the country, the 
most iuijiortaut event which characteiised the reign ot 
Mulhar Pulo was an agreement made with the British 
Government, securing to it the exclusive right to purchase 
opium in Mj'dwfi. Serious difficulties, however, having 
resulted from these arrangements, the monojioly was 
abandoned in 1829, and a transit duty was levied on 
tlie Ojiium in its passage through the British territoiy to 
tlie sea-coast. 

Mulliar Piuo Holkar took little part in public affairs 
liimself. He was dissolute and extravagant, and was 
cursed with the fatal facility of yielding to the indaeiice 
of worthless favourites. Hone of the three ministers who 
l^iad succeeded Pmoji Trimbak were men of mark. As a 
natLU*al consequence, the revenue had fallen, and the 
country gradually verged to the state in ivhicli it had 
been before the battle of Mchidpur — an empty treasury 
and a niutiiious soldiery. In 1829 the eyes of the Pulja 
were opened to the impending catastrophe. Giviug 
promises of reform and amendment, he persuaded his 
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.. — his pecuniary embarnifesmcuts, and at licr desire the 
minibler Appall Ihio Krishna was dismisHed, and the 
executive charcrc of the government entrusted to Madlio 

O O 

Ihio L'lirnaivi's. 

Mulhar Kao TTolkar died four yeai's lalor (Octobei"- 
1833), at the early ago of tweiitj^-eight, a \ietim to 
debauchery and dissipation. He left no issue ; but, at 
tlie uioment of his deatli, his widow, Gotuma liai, witli 
the concurrence of her mother-in-law, adopted the infant 
son of Biipii Holkar, said to be of the same tribe and 
lineage as ilulhar Kao, and not many degrees removed 
from Tiikaji Ilolkar. This cliikl, not four years old, was 
publicly installed on January 17, 188-1, by the style and 
title of IMiiliaraja llarlaud Eiio Ilolkirr, the e.xeeutive 
govemmeut still continuing in the liands of Madho Kao 
Furnawi's. The British Government recognised the sne- 
cesbion, though declining to bind itself lo support it if ^ 
should appear subversive of the authority of any other 
party, or contrary to the wishes of the majority of the 
duels and followers of the Holkar Family. 

But it soon appeared tliat the pretensions of Mavtaud 
Elio Avere not to pass unquestioned, d’he cousin of the 
late Eiija, Had Eao Ilolkar, avus still alive, though in 
conliiiemeut at Mahaisir. From this lie Avas forcibly 
released by bis paAlisaus on the night of February 2, 
1834, and proclaimed without delay at Mainrllaisar. 
Thousand.s flocketl to his ranks ; the infant child 
was abandoned, and on April 17 Ilarl Eilo Holkar Avas 
installed as M;ihdr;lja in the pre.sence of the .British 
Ecsiclent. ilartand Eiio was banished from the coimtiy,yj 
and granted an allorvance of 500 rupees a month on 
condition of his resigning all elaim,s to the succession. 

Hari M® The new sovereign rvas quite unfit to rule. He Ava,s 
iiijhir, -^Yeak, timid, and superstitious. An imprisonment of 
nearly fifteen years bad sapped up all his energies. All 
Ms acts betrayed incapacity. After, in the manner of hia 
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race, wreakiiig vengeance upon those who had supported cinip. 
the pretensions of his rival, he unearthed h'oni a distant — 
])art of India an individual named llivaji Phaushi, a man 
who fur the preceding fifteen years had lived obscure and 
in poverty, and made him prime minister. The character 
Eivaji soon showed itself. lie knew nothing of the 
couiitry, he was naturally devoid of ability, and long 
poverty iiad made him avaricious and self-seeking. He 
was, besides, a drunkard. His lir.st act wa.s to marry liis 
eldest son, Eaja Bhao, also a drunkard, to a natural 
daughter of tlie Mahiinijii, and to besto^v upon them a 
valuable perguunah ; thus, by his first act, alienating 
from the iinpoverislicd State at least a twelftli part of its 
revenues. 

Under the management of thi.s man the revenues 
began to decrease and tlie e.v:pouditure to augment, until 
ill 1834 the extraordinary result was reached that whilst 
jJ,ho former had dwindled down to 9,25,000 rupees, the 
latter had become swollen to 23,09,000. But this would 
appear to have been a part of the minister’s system, lie 
thought to trade on the timorous nature of Ilari llao by 
representing the army a,s being on the verge cif mutiny, 
wliich he alone could suppress. Hence he augmented 
and decreased the number of troops at liis pleasure, ac- 
cording to tlie fancied exigencies of the moment. To 
meet the extra expenditure ho had recourse to loans from 
wuicars or bankers at a ruinous rate of interest. 

This state of things could not long continue. In 1835 
a conspiracy was formed, mainly, it was said, by Madho 
lido Buruawis, the last minister of the Htija Mulhar Edo. 

‘^Oii September S of that year a body of 300 armed men, 

^ led by two officers of the late Eaja, entered Indur. Par 
from meeting any opposition in the city they were allowed 
to reach the palace unmolested, were admitted into it, aud 
were even joined by some of the Edjas troops. Had they 
pushed on, the enterprise would have succeeded. But 
the two leaders went in the first instance to ask instriic- 
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tions from the -widow of Mulhar Eao, then occupying 
rooms in the ])alace. She received them ivith reproaches, 
and refused to lend her .support. Meanwhile the troops 
faithful to Hari Eao attacked the invaders. The two 
leaders, seeing that aU was lost, threw themselves ou Llieir 
own swords. A general mas.sacre then ensued, not 
man of the invaders or of those who had joined them 
escaping. 

This conspiracy only increased the timidity of Haii 
Eao ; and his minister, nursing hia fear, so fortified the 
palace that he made of it a prison guarded by a lawless 
rabble. The proper bu-siness of the gov'ernment fell 
into stagnation, and the disorder in the fmauccs increased 
As for Hari Eao, his alarm was so great that for fifineii 
mouths after the conspiracy he never once left liis apart- 
ments. 

At length the crisis came. Eivaji Pliausia could 
raise no more money. He had ruined the credit of tliQ^ 
Statu. He had then no course to piu-sue but to retire. 
This he did in November 18S6. He was succeeded by 
Saliki'fun Man til, the agent of tlie firm of bankers of 
which Tantia J6gh had been the head. 

But the couutiy had become so disorganised that it 
became necessary (1837-8) for the British Government to 
interfere. Hari Eiio Holkar was accordingly informed 
that the British Govermneiit would con.sider it its duty to 
assume the management of the country under its own 
officers .should the Eesideut of Iiidiir be unable at a 
certain fixed period to report a material amelioration in 
the .state of affiiirs within his dominions. 

This uothication liad a wonderful effect. A capable^ 
ami well-qualified officer, Abbaji Biilab, was appoiiitetri* 
minister, and a verjr few months later, several important 
reforms had been effected. Expense.^ were cut down, the 
coniipt officers of revenue were removed, remissions were 
granted in the districts which had suffered most from over- 
exaction, and ail improved revenue system was intro- 
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duced. By tlio.^e means it became possible before long to 
pay oir tlie arrears of tire civil and military o&tablislniients. 

In ail autograjil) letter to Hari Paio, tlie Governor- 
Geucral, Lord Ancldaiid, expressed liimself pleased witli 
Llic measures thus taken bj' that prince. 

Ilari Puio died on October 24, 1843, at the age of 
forty-eight. He left no male offspring, his only sou by 
his wife, Hira Lai, a person of an obscure family, having 
died when quite young. Two years before his death he 
had adopted a.s his lieir and successor Khandi Edo, a boy 
thirteen years of age, son of an obscure zamindar, and 
very dislanlly related to tlie reigning family. Zhandi 
Etio was at once recognised by the British Government. 
But he lived litttle more than three months.^ ‘ Pie was 
llc^■er married. There was no lineal heir to the Btate, 
and there wa.s no one pos.sessing a legitimate right to 
adopt. The nomination of a successor was therefore de- 
j»^‘lared to rest exclusively with the Britisli Govermnciit, 
and the Ecsideiit, Sir Eobert Hamilton, was instructed to 
make a selection in such a waj’- as to show lhat it was 
manifestly the sole act of the Britisli Government. The 
mother of Hari Eiio Plolkar, who was greatly re,s})eclGd 
by the people, and had been associated with the Eesideut 
ill the administration before Kbaudi Eao’s death, pleaded 
the claims of Mailand Eiio, but Govcrmnciit refused to 
select him, and proposed to nominate the younger son of 
Bhao Ilolkar if he should be found, on inquiiy, to be the 
most eligible. The Ecsidoiit thereupon declared in full 
durbar the desire of the British Government to perpetuate 
the state of Hcdkar by the selection of a successor from 
I among.st those eligible to siicli a distinction, that tlie Mali 
Siihiba bad pointed out the younger son of Bhao Holkar 
;is a Jit successor, and that the Governor-General, having 
a great respect for the Mali Siihiba, had determined to 
bestow the chieftainship on him. Three days thereafter, 
without waiting for instructions, the Eesideut installed the 
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boy with all tLe fomiiility of an lieroditary cliioltain. For 
tills serious rleparture from his instructions the Resident 
was severely cen&ureLl, and informed lliat by his proceed- 
ing an opportunity liad been lost to CTOverninoLit of mark- 
ing an important line of pohey. In a letter to the yoimg 
chief the Governor-General laid down ihe conditions on^^ 
wliich the state was conferred on him. Tliis lei ter was 
declared to have the force of a .sunnud, and the Malianija 
was inquired to present a uuzzer of 101 gold moliiirs on 
its ciehvery.’ '■ 

The new sovereign, then about tea yeai's old, assumed 
the name of Tiikaji Rao Holkar. He attained hi.s majonty 
in 1862, and h'om that date has managed the affairs of his 
state. 

Little occurred to mark the administration of Tiikaji 
Rao prior to the outbreak of the ninthly in 1857. He 
had then a military establishment con,si&ting of about 2,000 
regular and 4,000 irregular iuhmtry ; of 2,000 regular, 
and 1,200 irregular cavalry ; of 500 artillerymen and 24 
Held guns. The irregular portion of these broke from his 
control under the inOuence of the excited passions of the 
hour, and suddenly besieged the Resident, the lute Sir 
Henry Linand, in the Residency. With some difficulty, 
and solely to ensure the safety of thcAvomeii and children 
iiudcr his charge. Colonel Durand retired to Hhopal. 
Thence he hastened towards Amangabad to direct the, 
movements of the column advancing I'roin Bombay to 
restore order in Central India. lie mot this force at 
Assirgarh, and so impressed his strong character on the 
direction of its movements, that not only was tlie rebellious 
fort of Dhur taken, but Ximach Avas Aery seasonably re-^ 
lieved after two actions fought at Mundisiu'. These”'' 
victories nut only broke the. .spirit of Ilolkar’s mutinous 
soldiers, but also coAA’ed them .so completely that at ludiir 
they ignomiuiously laid down their arms bcfoi’e the 
man Avhose life, only a few weeks earlier, they hud 
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ti’caclita'oiibly attGm])lccl. Order was then re^lore(.l in 
Central India. 

The GoYcmnient of India did not connect Tiikaji 
ITolkar witli the rebellion and outrages of his troops, 
lie received in 1802 a snnuud guaranteeing to him the 
'•'light of adoption, and he wa.s subscquenlh" nominated a 
Knight of the Star t>f India. 

From that time to the present day nothing has oc- 
curred in tlie loiTilorie.s of ITolkai' meriting spceiill notice.-^ 
d'lie matters wliicli have been rai.scd betivecn liini and 
the British Government have been more or le,ss questions 
of detail, and in respect to the.se the action of the British 
GoverniueuL has beesu more than lilieral. In 1 8G4 arrange- 
mciiLs were comduded witli the Maharaja foi' the ee.s.si()n 
of land for a lino of railway to connect liidiir with the 
great Indian I’eninsula line at Nimar. 

Tlie ])re.scnt jirime miaiator of Ilolkar is Sir Madlmva 
■^Eao, Iv.C.S.I, a Brahman from the south of India, one of 
the most acute and accomplished men of hi.s race. 

The Maharaja is entitled to a salute of nineteen guns. 


CHAPTEIl III. 

Bit OPAL. 


fi,701 tij. mill;!-. roF«t..vnos — G( j3,650. 

llEVESrm — 13,7C,2j2 lupecfc. 

Tins princijiality of Bhopal wa.s founded at the close of 
the seventeenth century by an Afghan nolileiuan, Dost 
Mahomed .Khan, who served uiidei' the emperor Auraiig- 
'Ah. Dost Mahomed had been iiomiiiated by the emperor, 
about the year 1G90, superinteudeut of the district of 

’ 11 lina lipeii atated, and I Lelieve truly, that tliunifihoiit IFollifir’a 
dominions nn private iiidiviiUinl possu.^ses iroriiuiuunt, heritable, or alieuahle 
rights in land. Etery cultivator is a tenwit it will of the JlahavajA- 
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PART Eliairsia, and lie took ndvanlagc of the convuldou.y wliicli 
— !: — . folknvod tliG (lealli of llie cinpcroi’ to dockiro liiiiitioLf 
Nawal) of the tej-riLory Avliicli, partly as a reward lor 
services rendered, partly by .stratagem, and ])artly, it is 
said, by treachery, he liad aepuirod in tlie emperor’s life- 
time. ' This Lerrhoiy he called Jlhopiil, al'ler the principal 
toAvn within its limits. 

Dost Mahomed Ivlian .survived the emperor sixteen 
years. He died in 172h, at the age of sixLy-six, leaving 
behind him a great reputation a.s a man of capacity and 
courage. His death was tlic signal for a struggle (or 
power. There wei’o two claimants to the succession. 
One, Yar Mahomed, (he older but illegitimate sou, the 
other, Sultan Mahomed, younger but legitimate. The 
cause of Yar Mahomed was c.spouscd hy the Hizam, and 
Sultau Mahomed resigned in his favour, receiving as com- 
pensation the fort of Eiithgin'h and its dependencies. 

Yar Mahomed possessed little of the ability of liis"^ 
father, nor did his sou and successor, Feyz Mahomed, 
compensate for hb sire’s dcfieieucie.^i. Yet they had both 
one great merit. Though they po.sscssed little ability 
themselves, they were eager to encourage it in other.?. 
During their reigns the affairs of the state were niiinagcd 
by Hindu ministers, men of houc.styaud singular talents. 

Feyz Mahomed was a fanatic oi' religious recluse. 
Ihit he was harmless. He was mb a persecutor, but 
was content to practise his austerities upon himself. 
His death, after a reign of thirty-eight years, was little 
felt. Ilis brother and successor, iMaliomed Yassein, sur- 
vived him only a few days. The tlhrd brother, ITyat 
Mahomed, who followed, possessed a proportionate share., 
of the fraternal intellect, and no nun'c. 

Many stirring events, howe\-cr, happened during liis 
long reign of twenty-uiue years. First may be mentioned 
the contest of the English with the Marhatas, ending for 
the moment in the shameful convention of Wai’gaum. 

In consequence yf that convention the very .safety of 
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Iji'itisli interests on tire western coast seemed to depend chap. 
upon llie opportune arrival of a force of 4,000 or 5,000 - — r— 
men, 'wliich Warren, Hastings, with the wonderful pre- 
r-jsion for which he was distinguished, liad despatched, in 
anticipation of disturhances, from Bengal. This force, 
■^making its rvay through Oentral India, met with number- 
less obstacles and impedimeuts to its progress. The 
Hajpiit and other powers whose territories were touched, 
w'ere all more or less dependent on the Marhatas. They 
all refused their aid. All, I should have said, but one — 
and that one was Bhopal. When tlie difficulties in tlie 
■way of the advance of the English general, Goddard, 
a[)pcared insurmountable, Bhopal oflered him a friendly 
hand. Hot only did she open out a path for him through 
her territories, but she furnished liim plentifully with 
supplies. This was the beginning of a friendship which 
has irever been broken, and which, genuine on both sides, 

^has operated to the advantage of both. 

The next stirring events — ^for two came simultaneously 
— in the reign of Hyat Mahomed, were the invasions of 
the Pindan's and the Marhatas, The former swept like 
locusts over the laud, and the latter, called in to expel 
them, began to vie with them in plundering. In this 
crisis, with an imbecile sovereign on the throne, and in- 
triguers tearing the state to pieces by their selfish ma- 
iirciivres, Bhopal was saved by the appearance on the 
stage of a young cousin of the Hawab, Vizir Mahomed 
by name, who, having been driven into banishment for re- 
belling against a minister sub.seqiiently deceased, returned 
to offer his sword to bis country in her danger. The 
talents, the daring, the engaging qualities of this young 
soldier of fortune worked wonders. He expelled tlie 
Pindaris, drove out the Mlrhatas, and in less than 
eight months restored to Hyat Mahomed the security of 
his throne. 

But he had deserved too much for the small minds of 
the membei's of the ruling family. The heir apparent, 
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Ghoxis Maboixied, especially looked upon liini with sus- 
picion. He was too popiilai-, and must bo got rid of. 
The office of dewan or prime iniiiisler hap])eiK'd to be 
vacant, and the claims of Yizir Mahomed were in every 
one’s moutli. To get rid of Yizir Mahomed it wa.s nece.s- 
sary to appoint .some one else to tlic office, who, looking'*" 
upon liini as a rival, would endeavour to orusli lum. 

This policy was carried ouf. Mun'd Yfahoraed Khan, 
a lineal cle.scendant of the legitimate son of the founder 
of the family, rvas made inini.ster. Ills first act rvais to 
send Vizir Mahomed to act against tlie Miiihatas in the 
field ; hi,s nest to ‘ feather hi.s own nest.’ He did tliis so 
utiblushingly that he droi’C the people to revolt, and then 
sent for the Msirhiitas to snjiport him. 

This was Vizir Mahomed’s opportunity. He few at 
once to Bhopdl to defend it against tlie foreign foe. With 
his inadequate means he might not have Kuccccdcd, but, 
fortunately, a disturbance in the territories of SindJiia'^'' 
oamsed the Marhatas to be recalled. They left, taking 
with tliem the can, so of their invasion, Murid Mahomed 
Khan, who died from terror in their hands. 

The way was now open for Vizir Mahomed, lie be- 
came minister. He found, it is true, an empty treasury, 
an impoverished .state, and a dwindled army. In return 
he gave himself to the State. It resulted Irom this gift 
til at in a short time order wa-s restored to tJie finances, 
and victory to the standards of Bhopiil. A little longer 
period and the State would have been pronounced cured 
of her mi.sfoTtunes. But again jealousy struck liim down. 
To support him, first the riudari.s then the Marhatu 
hosts, were called iii by the son of the sovereign, the ini- H. 
hecile Ghous Mahomed. 

J list at this period the father, I^!’a^vab Hyat Mahomed, 
died, and Ghous became ruler. Par from resting his sup- 
port on his conutrymeu, however, he rccogni,«ed the 
hlarhdlas only as his protectors. Vizir Mahomed liad 
withdrawn for the moment, but, watching his opportu- 
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nity, he returiiccl, and expelled the MarhtUas. Prom that ™ 
nionient Ghoiis Mahomed was but the uomiiial IShnvab ; ' — ^ — 
Vizir Mahomed became real ruler. 

Tor the nine years that followed, VizJj' Mahomed -was 
engaged in warring for the defence of his country. Com- 
•~^)elled in 1809 to ally him.self with the Piudaris, then 
pursued by the British, he laid before the British coni- 
inanclcr a clear statement of the necessities of his ]n\si- 
tioii, and expressed his earnest desire to enter into friendly 
negotiations witlr the rising power. Nothing was agreed 
npoii at the time, but the design never left the mind of 
the minister of Bhopfil. Pour years later he was at- 
tacked and besieged in the capital by the combined 
armies of Sindhia and the Eaja of Berai'. For nine 
months he, wnth a gallantry and fortitude never surpassed, 
with a garrison very .small in proportion to the number 
of the assailants, withstood their attacks, and had the 
•^jrond satisfaction of repulsing them. Next year Simlhia 
threatened to renew the siege, but was withheld by the 
interference of the British Grovemmeut, Avhich began uoav 
to di,scern, though still dimly, the im]>ortauce of Bhopal. 

Eighteen months later (1816) Vizir Mahomed died 
at the age of fifty-one, leaving behind him the rc]>utaiion 
of being tlie groaLe.st warrior, the most .''kilful and dash- 
ing leader, and the Avisest politician of that part of India. 

He was succeeded as minister by a son worthy of him- 
self, Niizzer Mahomed, Avhosc granddaughter now i-eigns 
in Bhopal. 

Though this minister held office for less than ['our 
years, his administration was of lasting coirseguences to his 
% country. Ho .succeeded, the year after his accession (1817), 
ill concluding an arrangement with the British, whereby 
Blioptil Avas guaranteed to himself on condition of his 
aiding the British army Avith a contingent, and co-operat- 
ing Avith it against the Piudan's — a condition Avliicli Ava.s 
faithfully observed. Tlie folloAviug year these terms AAmre 
made the basi,s of a formal treaty of ])erpetual friend- 
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bliip and alHaiire. Tii ivturu for furulsliiiig' a contingent 
of 60U liorse and 400 infantry, he received live dihtricts 
in Malwfi, .subject to an annual assigunicnt on tliein oi' 
6,000 rupees to their funner manager. 

Under the sway of this able man the liiunices of the 
counliy recovered their elasticity, and districts ivlnch luicr 
been lost in former wars were recovered. In fact, a ne^v 
era of ])ros])erity was elawniiig on the principality, when 
the accidental discharge of a pistol by his brotlier-in-law, 
Uoujdar Khan, a cliild eigbl years old, de])rivcd Eliopfd 
of her ablest ruler and worthie.st citizen. 

2Tuzzer Mahomed had had but one wife, the daughter 
of hTawfib Ghou.s Mahomed, known as the Kuclsia Jleguin. 
^he liad given birth to but one child, a daughter, Sekiiu- 
dor Begum, who vnll live in history as the famous Begum 
of Bhopal. 

Upon the death of hTuzzer Mahomed it was arranged, 
with the consent of the Bhopfil nobles and the sauclioif dfX. 
the British Government, that his nephew, son of liis eider 
Iwotliei', Miiiur Maliomed Khan, should marry Sekuuder 
IJegiim, and should .succeed a.s NawTib, and that, nietin- 
wdiile, until thi.s marriage should have taken place, the 
regency should be placed in the haiid.s of the widow, 
Kiidsia Begum. 

This arrangcnieuL took effect. The Iviidsia Begum, 
then only seventeen yeans f)kl, commenced her regency by 
continuing in office the miiiistcns of her late husband, and 
by lollowing their advice, lint wdth the march of time 
the love of power grew strong within her. Her daughter 
liad been betrothed to her cousin kluiiir Mahomed Khan. 
But when, after six yearn of rule (1827), this man claime.4^ 
the hand of his promised bride, and demanded to be iii^ 
vested with the sovereign authority, the Kiidsia Begum 
fired up, gave him a point-blank rei'usal, and cancelled the 
raatrimoniid engagement. Though Munir objected to 
this treatment, the Begum carried the day. Acting in 
concert with the nobles of the state it was decided that 
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Ivudsia Begum bliould continue to I'ule foi' a time un- 
fettered ; that die eno-a£fement with Munir Muhonied 
should lie cancelled, he receiving, instead, a jaglu'r of 
40,000 rupees, and resigning’ all his claims in favour of 
liis brother Jelii'nigir Mahomed Khan. 

This Jehanglr ivas yet young, and the luidsia Begum, 
anxious to maintain her iiowcr, deferred the celebration 
of the marriage on various pretences. At last it could no 
longer be postponed, and it took place in April 1835. 
But the dissensions were thereby only increa.scd. Tlicre 
were then three parties struggling for power — the Kiid- 
sia Ec-guni, lier daugliLcr, rfekuucler Begum, and the 
daughter’s husband, Jcliangir Mahomed Khan. Had 
Jehanglr been content to ivait, he would probably have 
gained the mastery for a time. But in his impatience to 
he facile jv'lnrpj)s, he planned a coup d'etai, hi.s design 
being to seize the person of the Eiid.sia Begum and con- 
’Ttne her. His aiTaiigeiiients were well made, and up to 
a certain ]K)int ’well carried out; but at the decisive 
moment his heart failed him. He let the Begum go 
when she was in liis power. 

The failure rebounded upon liimself. A civil war 
ensued. In the course of this Jehanglr was defeated, and 
then besieged in the Bort of Aslita. The .siege lasted two 
mouths, at the end of which time both parties agreed to 
accept the medialioii of the Bi’ilish Governinent. It was 
then arranged that, in coubidcralion of the Begum re- 
ceiving a life jaghu' of 00,000 rupees, tlie administration 
of the state should be eutrusted to Jehiingir. In accor- 
dance with this, Jehtingir received his investiture on 
^Kovember 29, 1837, with the full consent of the KiuBia 
Begum. 

Theucefortli that lady appears iio more on the scene. 
But her absence did not restore ])eace. In the Sekimder 
Begum the Hawiib had a wife with abilities far greater 
tlian his own, an ambition as lofty, and a mind more even 
and more resolute. Their quarrels were iiiccssauL. At last 
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Sekiivicler Beg'um, kiioAviug Jeliangiv’s cliaractcr, and feel- 
ing tliat Avitk time and palicucc the day was her own, 
left him to <10 and live with licr mother. 

The result Avas avIuiI she liad foreseen. After si.v 
3 ’ears of Aveak and dis-Mdute rule, deliangir died. On the 
uccurrciiee of this event various means Averc at tempted UT 
place her, eitlier alone or conjointly Avith the lAiid.si!i lie- 
gum, at the head of the admi lustration, but they all failed, 
as the iieguin intended they slioukl fail. Eventually, 
in February 1817, Sekunder Begum was appointed sole 
regent for her only child, a daughter. 

In this office the Begum had a large hold for the ex- 
ercise of her taleiiO, and she fully justified all the expee- 
tatioub that had been I'ormcd of her. lu six years slio 
])aid off the entire public, debt of the .state ; she abolislied 
the system of farming the rcAmnuc, and made her own 
arrangements du'octly with the heads of villages ; she ]uil 
a stop to moiiopolic.s of trades and handicrafts ; sh§ ^ 
brought the mint under her OAvn nianfig'iimcut ; re-or- 
ganised the police, and made many other improvements. 
In fact she dispLiyed in ail depart ments of the fcilalc an 
energy, an assiduity, and an administrative ability such as 
Avouid have done credit to a trained statesman. 

She had originally been appointed regent till her 
daughter should attain the age of eighteen, hut on the 
marriage of the latter Avith the comiiiander of the foree.s, 
Bukshi Baker Mahomed Khan, the period was extended 
three years. This, howcAmr, did not ,sati.sly the Begum. 
She desired to be regarded as ruler in her OAA'n ririit, and 
although, in consecpicnce of tho British Government 
Itav'ing previously recognised her daughter, Shah Jclii'nJI 
Begum, the request could not be complied with at the 
lime, events soon after occurred Avhich gave her a claim 
that Avas irresistible. Meanwhile she remained actual 
ruler, her daughter having resigned her right to govern 
during her mother’s lifetime. 

She AVuS guiding the State vessel Avheu in 1857 the 
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stoi’in of llie mutiny liiu’sL upon her. She was equal to 
the occasion, true to the traditions of her country, to 
her plighted woi’d, to the sentiments of trutli and honour. 
Ah early as April of that year she communicated to the 
Britisli agent tlic contents of a lithograjdicd prochimatiou 
_ik'hich had reached her, urginn: tlic overthrow and de- 
slruction of the English. In the moutli of Jime she 
expelled from Bhopal a native whom she found engaged 
ill raising troop.s for a [lurpose lie did not care to avow. 
Ill July .she afforded shelter to tlic Briti.sli officers who 
liad been driven from Indiir by tlic niutiiioiis troop.s 
of Holkar. She did all tliis under great difficulties : 
when the contingent rai.sed in Bhopiil and coniuiaiidecl by 
British officers had mutinied, when her mother, who had 
become a bigot, and her uncles, who were wealc-minded 
and priest-ridden, wore urging lier to declare a religious 
war against the infidel. But the Begum never fullered. 
#!ie was true to the last. Slie caused the British officers 
to be condiicled in safety to Hoshungilbiid ; then witli 
infinite tact allayed the excitement in hej' capital; put 
down the mutinous contingent ivith a strong hand, and 
finally re.sli)red order in every part of the Jiho[)al lerri- 
tory. J'hen, wlieii the tide turned, and British supre- 
macy began to vindicate itself, .she ivas as jn'oraiit in 
tmotlier ivay with her aid. Supplies, soldiers, all that .she 
liad that could be useful, she gave with a liberal hand, 

For these services Sekuiider Lk-gum received for 
Bhopal a grant of the district of Bairsia, confiscated from 
Dluir ; .she vvas recognised (Decembei' 1859) as ruler in 
her own right of Bhopal, with succession to her donghter, 
1 |;ukI .sacce.si5iou to her de,sccndaij.ts according to the 
Mahomedan laAv; four gums were presented to her; and 
oil September I, 1868, her IIighues,s was invested by 
the Viceroy with the dignity of the highe.st grade of the 
most exalted order of the Star- of India. 

Slie, too, was liberal and generous. Those of her 
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own subjects who rendered good service in 1857 wei’e 
■ — 1 largely and liandsomely rewarded. 

Two months lak;r her Highness left Bho})al with a 
suite oil a pilgriniage to Mecca, leaving her daughter 
under the protection of the Jh'iti.sh Government. It had 
been at one time her intention to extend her journey tu.. 
Medina, and tlience ]ros.sibly to England, lint tlie an- 
noyance siic met Avith from niai'audeiw induced licr to 
return after an absence of nearly eight months. She 
arrived at Bombay in June, 1864, remained lliere four or 
live niontbs, and then returned to Bhopal. 

Her Highness lived four years longer, still govei'iiing 
Bhopdl with wisdom and prudence. She diedou October 
30, 1808. Tlie iutelligenco was received by tbe Govern- 
ment of India ‘ Avith profound regret.’ An extract from 
the order issued on that occasion Avill be found in the 
appendix.^ 

The daughter, Begum Sliali Joliau, at once succeeclci^ 
SiiG, too, has one child, a daughter, Sultan Jeliau, Avho 
Avas married on February 1, 1875, to Mir Ahmed Ali 
Khan Balradur, a nobleman of Alghiin descent, She has 
learned Englisli. 

The Begum of Bhopfil receives a salute of nineteen 
guns. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DITAE. 

Area— 2.G91 sq. mile's. Poi'LXATiOir—12j,000. ^ 

UiivjisuE -4,37,000 rnpcL-s. A 

'XiiE family of the Puars of Bhar descends from a Rajput 
tribe settled in Mahvaina remote era,Avhoncc tbe branch 
now reigning in Hhar emigrated at an early ago to the 

* Vide Appendix D. 
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vicinity of Piina, Sivaji Puar, the first of this branch who 
l)rouglit liimsclf at all prominently forward, was a Patel ^ 
of the village of Multau, thirty miles north-east of Pima, 
Avhore the descendants of that branch of the family re- 
tained thirty years ago, and probably retain still, the hcre- 
_^itary office of Patel. Sivaji Pitar had one son, Krishuaji, 
who, as Avell as his three sons, Bahaji, Byaji, and Keriiji, 
were cultivators of the soil, and at the .‘>ame time silladars. 
Babaji had trvo sous, Sambaji and Kaloji, who beeame 
military commanders in the sendee of the famous Si\’aji. 
Three sons of Sambaji, viz. Udaji, Anaud Puio, and 
Jugddo, fouglit fikeAvi.se under ibe successor of Sivaji, 
Saliu Eaja, in the Miirhata army, and from the cdrcimi- 
stauce of that direct service under the chief of all the 
Marhatas, their descendants claim precedence over 
Sindliia and Holkar, avIao had served only under' the 
PesliAva. Of the three member, s of the family la^t men- 
^oned, Chlaji Puar attained considerable rank. lie Ava^ 
not only entrusted with a high command, but treritod 
Avith great consideration by Saln'i Ihija and his minister, 
BajiEao. 

Udaji Puar, hoAA’ever, incurred the displeasure of the 
all-poAverful PeshAA^a, and Avas imprisoned. His ntimo 
docs not again occur in history, tlrough his desceiidauts 
arc still Patels of Multau. The leadership of the fauiily 
devolved, after the imprisonment of Uddjl, upon his 
brother, Anaud Polo, at the time Patel of Kaora. This 
leader was vested Avitli authority to collect the Marhatu 


share of the revenue of Malwa and Gujrat iu 173T. 
Subsequently he settled in Dhar, and this jjroviucc, AAntli 


,the adjoining district,s and the tributes of some ueigh- 
'boui'iiig IhvjpiLt chiefs, avus then assigned for the support 


of himself and his adhercnls. He is thus considered as 


the founder of the principality of Dhar. 

Aiiand Edo Puar died iu 1741), and Avas succeeded by 
his son, JesAvantEdo. Tliis prince was the first of the 
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family wliu rccaived the title of ll:ij;i of Dliar. lie was 
remarkable alike for lii.s valour and generosity, and his 
mime i.s still lield in remembrance by tlie iuliabitaats of 
Miilwii. Like many other of the Marhata loaders, he fell 
at the fatal battle of Paiiipat iii 17G1. 

TIis sou, Khandi Puio Piiar, a l)oy only two and a hal^ 
years old, succeeded him. Iii.s long minority was most 
disadvautageou.s to tlic family interests. Ilolkar and 
Sindlda scrujiled not, rvliiLt recogni,siug the young Puija 
as their superior in rank, to dc.spoil iiiai of slices of his 
dominions. But tlie climax of misfortune seemed to be 
reached when llagomith llao, the Peshwa, harassed by bis 
enemies, .sent, m 1774, his chief wife and family to take 
refuge in Dluir. The wife, Anundi Bai, was delivered 
there of a sou, Baji Piio, afterwards last of the Peshwas. 
This event caused all the enemies of Piagoiiiith Pnio to 
crowd at once iuio tlie principality to seize the person of 
his heir. Khandi Pao, who, tlioiigli still under inajta' 
£ige, had assumed the direction of alliiirs, had taken part ‘ 
•witir Pagomith Pao, and therefore liis dominions weru 
considered a fair prey by the invaders. These were at 
once occupied, and -were only restored on the surrender 
of Amindi Bai and her child, who were carried prisoners 
to Pima. 

Khandi Pao Puar did not long survive this event, lie 
died in 1780, at the Ciirly age of twenty-one. He left his 
wife, the daughter of Govind Pao, Gaikwar, pregnant. 
Si.x niontlrs later ,she gave birth at Barodah to a son, wlio 
was cfdled Ammd Pao. 

Auuud Pao Puar remained at Barodah, under the care 
of Ids mother and grandllithcr, till the year 1797. 
was then seventeen, llis as.sumptiou of authority nw 
op]iosed by the minister, Puug Pao tlrekur, rvho had 
conducted the adminislratiou in his absence. Puna’ Pao, 
however, -was unable to maintain his usurped authority, 
aucl fled to the court of Holkar. Holkar, whilst pretend- 
ing to open negotiations with Anund Pao Pimr for the 
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retiini of lii.s niini^fei', jjliuiderecl aud laid waste the 
(‘OLintiy. Tlie minister, seeing lie was not in earnest, lied 
to Daolat Eao Siiidliia, and instigated that prince to 
attack Dliar. Daolat Eao, iiotliiug loatli, not only 
tlirealcued to resume tlio country, Lasing liis threats 
^pon pretended orders from the Pesliwa, but, in the 
course of the seven years that followed, annexed the 
districts of Augur and Soueil, besides all the Dliar 
jiossessioiis in Ilaraoti, and extorted largo sums from 
the Etija. Two years later, one of Siiidhia’s leaders, 
Sambaji Jugga, again attacked the weakened principality, 
and took, after an action fought at Eudmioar, the whole 
of that district, to satisfy the demand made by order of 
yiiiclliia for 75,000 rupees. A dedre to regain his terri- 
tory induced Aiumd Eao to raise and pay over that 
sum. But before the territory had been restored, he died. 
This event, and the coufu.don that ensued, led to the 
’tetentiou by Siiidliia of botli money aud territory. It 
is believed that Auund Eao Piiar was poisoned by his 
sister, who ivas a I'ery dissolute woman. Her supposed 
object was to obtain tlie reins of government which she 
hoped to guide by means of a child she would have 
then ado[)ted. Rut these hopes, if entertained, were 
completely frustrated. She was seized and put to death, 
with several real or presumed accomplices, a few days 
after her brother’s deatli.^ 

Oil the death of Aniiiid Eao Piiar, his widow, Mina 
Bai, assumed the government. She wa.s pregnant at the 
time. To assure herself, therefore, at such a time, against 
tlio intrigues of her enemies, aud especially those of 
iMoraii Eao, an illegitimate relation of her late Inisbarid, 
she formed a party to support her interests at Dhiir, and 
went to Mandu for her confinement. In due course she 
mive birth there to a son, ivhoiu she called Eanichimder 
Etio, As soon as she was convalescent she returned to 
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DliAr, completely tliwarted, by her firmness and prudence, 
the efforts of Morari Eiio ; and tlieii, suminoifing to her 
aid from Haroclah a body of troop.s upon whom she could 
depend, applied a.11 her ciiergie.s to ]'e.sioi'c tlie fortunes of 
the country. It mu^l not be imagined that the country 
was properly administered at this period, hlotliiug coulfff 
be further from the fact. Tliere wa.s indeed no adminis- 
tration at all. The principality had been so devastated that 
no attempt was made to collect a regular revenue. It 
would have been fruitless to attempt it. Morfiri Eiio, 
too, still occupied one corner of it, always threatening 
the roinaindei’. Under these circmnstances, the only way 
to provide supplies for the ordinary wants of the Stale 
was to make predatory incursions on the Eajpiit countries 
in the ueighhourhood. 

Whilst the administration was thus worked on a hand- 
to-mouth princi 2 )le, the boy Eiija, Eamchuuder Eao Puar, 
died. The mother, still resolved to rule, at once ado^itcd,^ 
with the concurrence of Holloa' and Siiidhia, her sister’s ' 
sou, a boy of about the same age, under the name of 
Eamchunder Euar. During the eight years that followed 
Dhar continued a prey to her overgrown neighbours. 
MorAri Eao died, but other enemies rose up. She could 
not even keep out the Pinddrls. To such a length did 
spoliation reach, that when tlie British entered Mahva in 
1817 to annihilate the power of those freebooters, the 
only portion of the ancient principality remaining in 
jjossession of the Earn was the town of Dlnir itself, and 
this had been maintained solely by the firmness and 
courage of Mina Bai ! The revenue did not exceed from 
29,000 to 30,000 rujiees ! 

Tlicn began a new era for the family of Puar. Dlifi' 
was taken (January 10, 1819) under the protection of 
the British Government, several districts which it had 
lost were recovered and restored to it, and such arrange- 
ments were made with the paramount power a.s would 
ensure to the recovered districts sufficient time to rally from 
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tlie statu of impoverishment to wliidi the}' had been 
reduced. 

by these arrangements, and by an addition to lliom 
made hvo years later, the principality of Dhiir was made to 
consist of the districts of Dhar, lludnaoar, and Nalcha. It 
Jtseeived, likeudse, an annual payment of 1,10,000 rupees 
from the British Government for the district of Bairsia 
and the tribute of Alli-Mohuii, ceded in 1821 to the 
British Government, Its tributary rights over the llajpnt 
.states of Ban.swara. aud I)ougai’i)ur had been ceded to the 
Briti.sli Government in 1810. 

Prom the moment of the interference of the British 
the conditio]! of Dliar began rapidly to improve. The 
State had an able minister in the penson of Bapii Bago- 
Under’ ])i.s adrrrirrisO'atiorr during the minority of 
the Buija, the disorderly rabble of foreign mercenaries 
was dismissed, and their place supplied by an efiicient 
l.!^ly of 300 hor&G aud 800 foot, which, with the ordinary 
police of the country, sufficed for all iulerual purposes ; 
the revenue, which in tlio preceding eight years had some- 
times fallen to 20,000 rupees, rose in 1820 to 2,67,000 ; 
■whilst assured tranquillity gave confidence to iht; cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 

Ill the following year a marriage took place between 
the young Eajii, liamcliunder Puar, aud Unpiira Bai, 
niece of Uaolat Bao Sinclliia. The age of the bride- 
groom wa.s twelve, that of the bride eight yearn. The 
marriage was celebrated at GwAliar with great pomp and 
ceremony, aud gave satisfaction to the nobles of both 
states. Tlie satisfaction at Dhar Avas, IioAvever, somevdiat 
{|iiniiiislied Avhen it Avas ascertained that the doAver of the 
bride, Avhich bad .been cstiniated at territories bringing in 
an annual revenue of a lakh of rupees, coiisi.sted only of 
the district of Dcktan, a district Avliich, I may add, Sindhia 
subsequently attempted to resume, 

A second visit Avas paid to Daolat Bao Sindhia by the 
Baja of Dhar in 182G, Avitli the hope of exlractijig from 
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Daolat Eao during the sickness which had then over- 
taken him, some material sign of liis goodwill. That, 
naturally, was not the ostensible reason for the journey. 
Others more natural were not wanting. The biide of the 
young Raja had remained since the wedding at Gwaliar ■, 
and it was to show no unchivalrous impatience that th'e 
Edja himself sliould sot forth to escort lier to her new 
home, Besides, Daolat Eao Avas sick, and it seemed but 
natural to go to offer him the condolence of a near 
relative. Again, liowover, were the hojics ciilertaiued 
doomed to be disappointed. Earnchundcr Puar returned 
to Dlidr, indeed, Avith hi.s Avife, but Avithout any accession 
of territory. 

Some rearrangement of the stipulations of the Ireaty 
Avith the British AA^erc made in 1828, 1831, and 1835, but 
as they Avere of a toolmical cliaracter, not ufTcctiug tlie 
property of the country or its good relations Avith the 
British poAver, it seems umxcce.ssary particularly to alluclii 
to them. Their result may thus briefly be stated. Instead 
of a Iked sum for the cession of the district of Bairsia, 
the British agreed to pay the surplus revenues of that 
district after meeting all its expenses. But in 1832 an 
event occurred Avhich reproduced disorder and rapine in 
the country. This was the insurrection occasioned by tho 
pretensions of a youth Avho gave himself out to be tlie 
son of Mordrl Edo and grandson of JesAvunt Edo Euar, 
first Edja of Dhar, killed at the battle of Pdnijiat. 

The insurrection assumed grave proportions from die 
fact that the Bhils, Avho had been greatly attached to 
Morj'iri Edo, rose as one man in its faA’onr. Its cousc^^ 
quences AA'ere most disastrous, for besides the plunderiip 
and burning of niimerons villages, tho insurgents arc 
computed to haA'o driven off to (heir fastnesses and jungles 
no le,ss than 3,000 head of cattle, besides other booty. In 
at last invoking the aid of the British to quell these out- 
rages, the minister of Dhdr, Bapu Eagondth, stated tliat 
all the Aullages wore deserted and that the country would 
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Le lobt unless sometliing were done at once. The Britidi 
lii.sl incdiaLed, but mcfliation ba\ing proved fruitless, ■ — 
they interfered, finally the leader of tlic insurrection, 
Ucliet Ihio, and hi.s followers, agreed to submit their 
claims to the aihitiaiioii of the IJiitlsl). The e^'ideuce 
--ffilduced being greiitly in hivour of the claim to ijarentagc 
urged by iTchel llhj, iuid the grievances of the Tiliils 
having been substaulialed, it rvas decided that a main- 
tenance allowance for life of 200 nipces per mensem should 
be assigned to Tjchet Eao, on condition that he should 
desist from his pretensions and restore the cattle and other 
booty carried off during the insurrectioir. The griev- 
ances complained of by llio Bhil.s were at Ihe same lime 
redressed. 

Etija Eamchuuder Kao Puar died in October 1833, 
after a .short illness of eleven days. He had not quite 
attained tlie age of Iweiity-foiir. lie left no male i^sue, 
aiid but one dangliter. Agreeably to the Hindu custom, 
therefore, his widow, TTnpiira Bai, adopted the son of one 
of tlie nearest relatives of the family of Jesvimt Kiio I’nar, 
of iriiltiiii — a de.scendaiit of IJdaji Kuar, befoic leleired 
to. The adoption having received Ihe sanction of die 
British Govenunent. die vonng Kaja, by name Mullicr 
Ki'to I’nar, was in, stalled in the month of April follovsing. 
lie vms about okweii years old at the time. His name on 
his accession wa.s chancted to Jcswimt Kao. It was le^-s 
than two years after the accession of this prince that 
Siiidhia resumed possession of the district of Dektan. 
whicli had formed the dower of the wife of the late Kaja. 

He did not, however, hold it long. His generals fell out 
limong.st themselves, and the local authorities of Dhiir 
seized tliat opportunity to recover it. To make assuraucp 
doubly sure, for tlie future, the Hliar minister requo.sted 
the British to hold and manage the province, paying to 
Hhar the surplus revenues. This request was complied 
with. 

The able minister who liad so long eotiducled the 
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affiiir-i of the State, Bap u llapioiiatli, died in ]8oC. lie 
■ — ' was succeeded l>y his tliird son, a man of excellent 
character. The follorviu" year the young- Baja was 
aftiaucGd to Nuiui Bai, daugliLer of llie Pate! of Tankwii, 
a village in the Puna territory. Tlie marriiig-e took plnre 
later, hut no issue proceeded from it. 

Nothing occurred to dLslurb tlic Irancpnllity of die 
country till 1857. In that year the two events liappcued 
of which the o-ood effects of one w-ould seem to have 

o 

ueutralised the evil effects of the other. Tlie first ivas 
the deatli of the Eiija, to be succeeded by a minor, his 
half brother, Anund Eao ; the second, tha1 the State took 
advantage of the mutiny to rebel agaiiwt the Briti.sh. 
The rebellion was crushed, and the State was couiiscated. 
Various causes, however, contributed to induce the British 
Oovernmeut to take a lenient view of the outliroak — one 
of tlic.se being, I believ-e, the minority of the Eiijii at thn 
time of its occurrence. The country was, therefore, re-’ 
stored as an act of grace, but retained under Britisli 
uuiuagomeut until the young Eaju should attain liis 
majority. The only puuislinleut iuflicLed was the ex- 
cision of the district of Bairsia — which had for years been 
under British management — from Dhar, and its transfer 
to the Begum of Bhopfd. 

Aniind Eao Puar attained his majority in ISO 8, but 
the Government was deterred from making over to him 
the management of the country by the repoi’ts of tlie 
local political agents as to his unfitness to undertake so 
grave a responsibility. But in August 1804, the Viceroy, 
Sir John Lawrence, determined to give him a fair trial./ 
and on October 1 the administmtiou was made over ij 
the young prince. Certain couclitlous, hoAvever, accom- 
pianied the transfer. Auund Eao Puar agreed to main- 
tain the then existing system of management ; to respect 
all leases and engagements until the expiration of the term 
of settlement ; to be guided in the choice of a prime 
mini-ster by tiie advice of the Governor- General’s agent ; 
to iimiulain the revenue ariMugcmeiiis as regards roads ; 
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to alienate no Lerritoiy or reversion to anj^' of the neigli- 
hoiuinQ’ chiefs without the concurrence of the a^’cnt, and 
to keep the Dhiir fort in its existing condition. 

Bound by a promise to fulfil tliese stipuhition.s, it was 
necessary only to keep it to maintain peace and order, 
^and to ensure contentment amongst the people. 

The Etija of Dhar has received a suimiid granting to 
]jim the riglit of adoption. He i-eceives a salute of fifteen 
guns. 


CHAP. 

IV. 


CHAPTER Y. 

OEWAS. 


Ahea— 2o(3 sq. milpi,. PoruiATio.N-— 25,000, 

Brrii.'fi.u — 1,25,000 rupees, 




I.\ my account of the principality of Dliar, I stated 
that the Sambaji Patel left one sou, luishnaji, thatTie left 
three sons, Babtiji, Eyaji, and Kerdji, and that Babiiji had 
two, Sambaji and Kaluji, distinguished niililary leaders 
under the Etija Saliu. I have also shown that the Puars 
of Dluir ■were de.sceuded from Sambaji. I liavc now to 
relate bow the descendants of his brother Eahiji also 
founded a state which still lives. Kaluji had four sons, 
Krishnaji, Tiikaji, Jiwaji,audMauaji. Of these, the second 
and third, Tiikaji and Jiwaji, accompanied Baji Pido 
Peshwa into Malwii in 1725-26. In the subsequent 
divi.sion of that province they were assigned the districts 
of Dewas, Sdrungpdr, Aldt, and others, yielding a 
nominal revenue of 2,42,900 rupees, but subject to a 
yearly payment of 20,000 rupees to several Grtisia chiefs. 
To this was added an assignment of the tribute of certain 
districts to the amount of 78,922 rupees, and at a later 
date, the province of Hainerpiir, in Buudclkhand, and 
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of Kaiidobaj in the Dufib. Tlicac, lioAvever, tlicy did 
not very long retain. 

The constitniion of Dcwas is peculiar. Originally 
assigned to the two brothers, Tfikajl and Jiwaji Puar, a 
disagreement between ihcni caused a division of the 
territory. Their descendants, however, agi'ecd to revert-^ 
to the original union of j)o\vcr and anthoriljn And so it 
has since continued. The Iwo Tfijas are equal in rank 
and preten.sions, and sbare equally in all receipts. ‘ An 
inquiry wa.s made,’ rvrites Sir Jolin khilcohn, ‘ into their 
exact relations to a.scertaiu how they were to be ti'ealed 
in points of form and ceremony. It was explained by 
one of their officers saying with a smile, “ If a lime is 
presented by a villager, it mu.st be cut into two equal 
parts and divided between our two Ih'ijiis.” It was easily 
found,’ continues Malcolm, ‘ tliat though their chiefs were 
on good terms, their principal .servants often came in 
collision, and in making arrangements for their futuTG"** 
welfare, a primary object was to induce them to appoint 
one minister. To this llicy agreed, and the nomina- 
tion of a re.^pectablc old servant of the family to this 
office, has tended greatly to the improvement of tlieir 
territories.’ 

The immediate sucotwors of Tiikajl and Jibraji Puar 
pas.sed through troublous lime.s. Unlia])j)ily for llicni, 
more so still for their &ubjccl.«, their principality lay in Ihe 
most distracted part of Central India. Unable to maintain 
any force they were alteruately plundered and oppressed, 
not only by Sindhia and Ilolkar, but by the Pindari 
chiefs, and indeed by every freebooter of the day. In 
this avay they lost the outlying cli, strict. s of Hamerpiir | 
and Kaiidapa. At one lime, indeed, their district of^ 
Sarungpiir was seized by Sindhia, and only restored after 
the conclusion of tlie Pindari war (1817-19). The 
wonder is, that, living in such an age, and under such 
conditions, they were allorved to retain even the smallest 
portion of their dominions. 
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Tiikaji Puar left no children. He adopted liis gratid- 
nc])]]ew, Hrislmaj]', grandson of liis eldest brother of that 
name, Kiislyiaji dying lihewisc rvithout male offspring, 
adopted his nephew, d'uknj]', sou of his brother Tiiinoji, 
Thhaji died ill ](S24, and was in his turn succeeded by 
■^u adojitcd son, Eukinanund It/io, commonly known as 
Khaseh Sahil). Tie died in 1860, and Krislinaji Ihio, 
whom he had adopted, was reeogiii,sed as his succcs,“or. 
He was a minor, and was not invested with full powers 
till March 23, 1867. 

It is a curious though by no means a rare fact in 
connection with the native dynasties of India, that in this 
branch of the family, not one single iiwtance occurs of its 
representatives having been succeeded l)y a son naturally 
begotten. In every iastance the heir ha.s been adopted. 

'I’he other founder of the State. Jlwaji Pnar, left two 
sous — Siidasio, whose line became extinct with tlie deatli 
hi.s son, Eukma, and Anund Ikio. This jnhice was 
succeeded by hi.s sou Ilybut Ean. Hybut, dying cbildles.s, 
adopted Nilkant Puio, grandson of Manaji, the youngest 
son of Kaloji, foiuuler of the family. Hilkaiit Eao, on 
adoption, assumed tlui name of Ammd Eiio, hut dying 
without male issue in 1837, was succeeded by bi.s ado))ted 
son, Hybut Eao. This prince adopted a son in 1858, on 
the understanding that his claims should give way to those 
of a legitimate son in the event of his being blessed with 
offspring. This occurred in December ISGO. On the 
death of Hybut Eiio, nearly four years later (May 12, 
1864), this son, called Narain Eiio Puar, was recognised 
j as his successor. I'he Stale was luanuged during the 
% minority of the two Eajtis by the Ivdindar, Govind Efio 
Eamchunder, subject to the general control and super- 
vision of the agent to the Governor-General. This state 
of things lasted till March 2.3, 1807, when the represen- 
tative of the elder branch, Krislinaji Eao Emm, having 
attained his majority, was, jis I have already stated, in- 
vested with full powers. 
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Like the cognate principality of Dluir, Dewas owes 
its present state of comparative prosperity to tlie inter- 
ference of tlie Britisli in 1818. Still bleeding from lire 
exactions of Sindliia, Holkar, and tire Pindurls, it was 
then taken under Brilisli protection. Sindliia rv'as forced 
to restore its native district of Saningpiir ; tire twcT 
Kajas were recognised as, in every respect, rulers of 
tlicir posses.sions, consisting of tlie districts of Dewas, 
j\l()t, Sarungpilr, Gurgiicliali, Bingnaotl, Baghaod ; they 
Avere also recognised as being entitled to a share of 
tlie collections, amounting to seven per cent., of the 
third parts of the province of Sandarsi, and an equal 
sliare of the collectiou of tlie province of Diingelali. 
Subsequently, in 1828, the outlying district of Baghaod, 
too distant to be properly controlled, rvas taken under 
British management, the Eujas being entitled to the sur- 
plus revenues. 

Subsequently to the arrangements thus made in 1818 
with the British, the peace of Dewas lias been but little 
disturbed. It is true that some of their depciulauLs, 
notably the Thakur of Eagiighur, endeavoured for 
stfiue time to parade an alfccted iudepeudeuco, either 
by withholding the tribute due to the Ihljas, or by 
engaging in acts of plunder and I'obbery. But these 
lavdess acts came to a crisis in 1831 by the iniprison- 
inent of the Thiikuv, caught in an act of daring robbery. 
Since that time similar depredations have become rare. 

Both Eiijas of Dewiis rendered good service in 1857. 
On Marcli 1 1th, 1 862, a siinnud was transmitted to them 
cou\'Cying the right of adoption. 
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Auia— 872 fiq. iinlos. 


Popur .inoN — 85,4 j6, 


lii'VRN'ur.— G,.i.5,2t0 rupees. 


The State of Jiiora was founded by Gafiii’ Khan, brotlicr- 
in-la\y of the famous Amul' Kliaii, the sketcli of Avdiose 
]ife is recorded under the heading of Toiik, Jji tJje States 
of Eajputiimi. 

Gafur Khan would appear to have been born in 
Eohilkhaiid, of Afghan parents, in tlie la.st quarter of the 
eighteenth century. He joined Amir Khan wlien that 
leader took service under Holkar in 1708, distinguished 
liimsGlf hy his ca})acity for affairs, timl when Jeswant Efio 
became insane in 1808 urns nominated bj’ Amir Kjjan, of 
whom l)c had become the In’other-indaw, a member of 
the regency formed for adrainistcriug the affairs of Indur. 
Of this regency Tiiha Bai, the mistress of the late Eajii, 
was die nominal liead. Of the coiidiicl of sucli an ad- 
miniftratiou, Grant Duff records the following judg- 
inent : — ‘There was no regular collection of revenue ; 
the government had not the power of reducing its army ; 
and the linauces of the state, oven under the most skilful 
management, were inadequate to the support of the 
f e.stab]ishments. , , . . The government, if such it may 
^ be designated, was alternately swayed by two factious, 
the Mavhiibis and the Paihans, which were constantly in- 
Iriguing against each other, and nothing could exceed 
the state of anarch}^ which prevailed throughout the 
country. At the court, bribery, executions, and inur- 
dens; in the provinces violence, rapine, and bloodshed.’ 

It need .scarcely be stated that of the riuil factions 
Gafur Khan led the Pathiiu.'^, Theueeforwai'd he ivas 
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ultGriiately the accomplice and tlic opponent of (lie daik 
intriguefe wliicli cl^amctcvi^ed tl\e careev of Tul^n Haid 
111 one of til e moments of tlic ascendency of llie IMmhal.i 
jiaiiy, RiiFiu’ Xlian rciroalod willi the troops devoted to 
liim to laorii, the lands of which had been assigned to 
him, and there began not only to exact conUilmtions, but'^ 
to })]iindtT ncighboni'ing districts as well. The IMaihata 
party sent a force against him, but OalYir Khan was joined 
by his broLlicr-in-law, wlio, after a contest lasting over 
fifteen days, forced the enemy to retire. The Pa than jiarly 
then regained the aseendeiiey. Amir Khan rctiivued to 
Piijpiilhna, and Gafiir Khan a.s.siimed the ]iosition of 
protector of the infant .sovereign, Mulliar Pnio. Still in- 
trigue succeeded intrigue, until at last Gafur Ivhan ineilcd 
the movement upon tlie town of Gungvao, Avhieh forced 
Tiilsa Pai to take flight, and brought inatLers to a crisis, 
He finally concluded the long coiilnst by as.'uring liimsGF, 
oil (lie cve of the battle of Mehid[)iir, of the person of tlie'^' 
young Pniju, and by consigning Tiil.sa JJai to dcalli.‘^ 

The next day Gafur Khau and the army of Ilolkur 
were completely defeated at Mehidj.n'n'. iKit by the 
twelfth arti(‘lc of the treaty which followed (January 0, 
1818) Gafur Klian wa.s guaranteed the districts of the 
Siijit, Midhargurli, Taul, Muiulaul, Jaoi'a, and Pu- 
rode ; likewise the tribute of Piplaoda, and the cus- 
toms of the Avhole. lie wa.« further guaranteed the 
descent of tlm.-e dPtricts to hi.s heirs on the condilioii of 
liis maintaining in constant readiness for foreign .sci'vico 
a body of six hundred horse ; ‘ and further that tins quota 
of troops shall be hereafter increased in proportion to the 
increasing revenue of the districts granted to hiin.'^ ^ 
It is true that Amir Khan himself claimed the land.s*^ 
thms granted to Gafitr Khan, on the ground that the latter 
had acted only as his agent in the matter, and that he 

’ Vich IloIIrai'. India, toI. i. dmp. vi., i ii. 

^ For adslftilrd nccountof these ^ Ailcliisnn's Tmiftfs, 
intrigues, eide AIiilcolui’s Cmtuii 
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was entitled to them by virtue of his euctao'ements with chap, 
the British Government. But it was proved upon inquiry — r— 
that Gafiir Khau held them oil his own account as a 
member of Holkar’s administration, and that hi.s real 
dependence on Amir Khan, though the origin of his in- 
^Iluence at that court, had ceased before the war of 1817. 

Amir Khan’s claim was therefore rejected.^ 

Such was the origin of the principality of Jaora — 
the successful audacity of au adveuliu'er of Afghan de- 
scent, his race being as niucli a foreign race in the eyes 
of the aboriginal inhabitants as is that of the British. 

Gafiir Khan survived the trealy of Muudisur but 
seven years. Tie was sucx'eedcd in 1825 by his son, 

Nawiib Ghous Mahomed Khan, then only two years old. 

The arrangements for the management of the stafe were 
made by the British Government, Init as Jaoid was nomi- 
nally a iief ol' the Holkar state, though really independent 
^of it, the investiture of the young Kawiib was made in 
the name of iliilhar Ih'io Ilolkar, to wliom a nuzzeraua 
of two lakhs of rupees was presented, with the ajiproval 
of the Bi'itisli Government. The elder widow of Gafur 
Ivhan was uominated guardian, her .son-in-law. Jehan- 
gir Khan, ivas appointed her agent ; and thej' were re- 
quh’ed to keep open accounts of the ytale revenues for 
the inspection of the Governor-Generurs agent at Indiir. 
lh\’o years later, in ronseijueiicc of gross niibinauagoment 
and neglect of the agent’s ad\ice, the Begum was removed 
fi'oni the guardianship. It was also decided tliat, in the 
event of Ghous Mahomed’s death, the male relatives of 
t Gafur Kliau sliould succeed, in preference to those in the 
^ female line." 

In the year 1825 the arrangements of tlie treaty of 
Jilundisiir were modified so as to fix the quota of troop.s 
to be maintained by the Kawiib of Jiioni, at 500 horse, 

500 foot, and two gnus. But in 1842 the conlingeiit 
furnished by Jaora was amalgamated with that furnished 
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by liolkar and Dewas, and in lieu ii money payment Avas 
— . — - required. This was sliglilly reduced in 1859, in rcAvard 
for the services of NarATib Glioiis Mahomed during tlie 
iniitinies.*- 

Ghous Mahomed died on April 29, 1805, leaving 
a son, Mahomed Idnnael Elian, eleven years of age. 
Immediately, upon the rccomniendation of the Governor- 
General’s agent, a council of regency wa.s nominated, con- 
■sisting of lluzrut Nur Khan, the Kamdar, or general 
manager, of the late EaAvab ; two members of the family, 
and the widow, — mother of Mahomed Ishmael. This 
lady, however, died two days after her husband, and it 
Avas found tliat the .single association of tlie Kdmdar Avitlr 
tire members of the family Avonld .simply .serve to revive 
old family cli&.sGnbiou.s. It Avas decided tlien to maintain 
the lictioii by Avhich daorii Avas regarded a.s a fief of 
the Ilolkar family. Accordingly the GoAuruor-Generars 
agent Avas instructed to cause the iuve.stiturc of flic yoimg-A;' 
chief to take place under the authority of the .Britiiih 
Goveriimeul, but in the name of the Maharaja Ilolkar, 
to Avhoin Gvo lakh.s of rupee.s Avere to he presented as the 
offering due to a .suzerain on succession But meauAvhilo, 
other compKcations arose. The chief Avife of the late 
HaAvdb, then absent on a visit to her half-brother, the 
HaAvab of Tonk, claimed the throne for hcr.self. Her 
half-brother, the EaAVub of Tonk, demanded it also for 
himself, basing his claims on tho.sc prefeired by Amir 
Khaii in ISIS, and rejected by the British Government, 
and on the statement that the son of the late E'aAViib, 
Mahomed Ishmael Khan, Avas illegitimate. 



' Tbe .“icrTiccs of tlie Kffwab of Oeneval’a sgent, the late Sii' Ilem'y 
iaora during: the luutinica were by Durand, aware of the understanding 
no means inconaiderablc. It was between llolkar’s troops and the in- 
inainly owing to him that the snrgents ; and when .Sir II. Durand 
Biitish G-oTemment was indebted took the field the Nawab of .Taord 
for con-ect information in more than was the only chief who boldly and 
one important conjimeture. It was promptly joined him in his cain|i. 
the Ifawiib who made the Governor- 
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Imlia, luid by it after due investigation were rejected. 
Accordiiig’ly the investiture took place in the manner ■■ — h — ■ 
directed, the khillut, or honorary dress, being bestowed 
in the name of the British Government. 

The administration of Jiiora, was conducted during 
^lie minority of the young chief by the Kamdar, subject 
to the supervision of die political officer on tlie spot. 

But this arrangement ceased on the JSTawab attaining his 
majority in 1872. 

The Nawiib of Jaora received a simnud from the 
Governor-General in 1862, guaranteeing the succession to 
his State according to Mahomedan law, in tiie event of 
the failure of natural heirs. He is entitled to a salute of 
tliirteeu guns. 
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CHAPTEP I. 

REIVA. 

Aui.a — 12,723 s^. miles. Populition — l,28O,O0(', 

Hi.vK.'Jim — About 22, '>0,000 nijjoef,. 

Tins pvincipalitj’' is bounded ou the north liy the districts 
of Alliilu'ibiid and Mirztlpur ; ou tlie norlh-cast by 
Mh'zapi'u' ; ou the south-east by Korea ; on the south by'' 
Saugor, and ou the west by a portion of the central 
provinces and Bundelkhaud. 

Powa would appear to have formed part of the 
ancient kingdom of Kalingei-, and to have been severed 
from it and nominally annexed to Allaluibad during the 
reign of Aurangzib. The sovereignty over It of the 
Mogul empire, however, was apparently limited to the 
exaction of tribute. It is inhabited by a raee called 
Phagehis. On the disruption of the Mogul empire, the 
Bhagelii chief — wlio is said to jiave been a desceudaiit of 
Sid llai Jai Siugh, famoibs in the twelfth century — gained 
a qua.si-indcpendeuce under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Pe.diwa. The events whicli led to tlie treaty of Bassciu^ 
(1802-3), and that treaty^ it.self, freed tlie eliief even front' 
that nominal suzerainty. Tlicn it was that the British 
Government made to him overture.s to extend to him its 
protection. Thinking probably he could .stand his grouml 
wdthoiit such protection, the chief, known as Etija Jai 
SinghDeo, refused it. And certainljp his dominions being 
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removed fnmi tlie highway of hobtililios, he hu- some cn^p. 
years i)luine(l hinwclf opoa his prudence, h^ut, in 1812, — . — 
lie went a step beyond keeping aloof. lu the couisc of 
that year a body of Pindan's, bent on plunder, were 
aided and abetted by Ihija Jai Singh Deo, in a marauding 
-K-incurMiorr into the liritihh district of hllrzapur. The 
complicity of the Piija in this act of hostility liaving been 
cstablislied to the .satisfaction of the Jiritisli Government, 
be was called upon to accede to a treaty, by wliicli, whilst 
the British Government acknowledged his rank and title 
as Eajii of .Uewii, and l^ound itself to friendship and pro- 
tection towards him, he was required to refer all di.sjuites 
betweeu himself and neighbouring chiefs to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government, and to permit British 
troops to be marcbecl through, or statiouetl within, his 
territories. The Ihijd was bound likewise to deliver up 
enemies, rebels, and criminals who might be found 
^ihereiii. 

Eaju Jai Singh Deo did sign this tj’oaty, but he did 
not keep it. On the contrary, he seized the first op]Jor- 
tuiiity of the passage of a body of Briti.^h sepoys through 
his territories to attack them (1813). lie attempted 
likewise to reduce them by starvation. In both these 
attempts lie failed, but the act of aggression was pdpable. 

Such conduct called for the display of military force. 

Troops ^vere accordingly sent into his country. Tlieir 
fippearance was sullicient. The Eaja made no defence, 
expressed contrition, and .submitted uucondiliojially. The 
rasult was tlie conclmsion of a second treaty (June 
, 1813), whereby the Eaju bound himself to engage in no 
I correspondence of a political nature with any foreign 
Stale ; to receive a news-writer or other agent; to permit 
the establishment of postal arrangements throughout his 
country, and to punish or aid in punishing certain large 
landowners who had evinced a contumacious or hostile 
spirit towards the British Government. 

This treaty, too, was agreed to by the Eaja, but ■ 

Q 
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liavlng imbibed the idea that its provisions were only 
binding npoii himself personally, he abdicated in favour 
of his son, Bishnath Singh, before any of them coidd be 
put into execution. But this finesse did not succeed. 
The Briti,sh Grovemment called upon Bislunith Singli to 
execute an instrument bindhig liimself to abide by iho«^ 
tenn.s of tlie treaties noo-otiated wit]ihi.s father. Bislindlli 

O 

was most unwilling to dotlib, and it rvas only aft ei' having 
exhausted eva.siou that he complied. 

By a third treaty, made in 1814 with the Baja, the 
British Government I'e, stored to him certain lands which 
had previously been forfeited, and renounced the right to 
interfere between him and his feudatories. 

ISTothing of moment occurred during the following 
twenty years. In 1 834 Baja Bishnath Singh died, and 
wa.s succeeded by his son Eagvaj Sing]], who, according 
to the native annals, i.s the tliirty-second in order of 
succession. In 1847, this])rince abolished sati througli's?' 
out his dominions. In 1857 he rendered good and 
faithful services. For these he was rewarded by the 
grant of two districts in sovereignty. 

Tlie right of adoption has been granted to the Bilja of 
Kewd. In October 1864, he was invested bj" the Yiceroy 
with the Order of the Star of India. 

In the following year gangs of robbers from liis do- 
minions plundered the adjoining districts, but the Baja, 
warned by the British Government, succeeded in repress- 
ing and capturing them. 

The Baja of Eewd is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns. 
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Jli VI Nil — Aljuut ,) uO.OOO luiices. 

Tnis principality, lying soutli-east of Agra, and north nf 
Saiigor, ranks lir.'^t among the States of Bundclkliaiul as 
being the only State in that province which was never 
held in subjection by the Pe.shwa. It is .said that when 
the Ihijii presented a nuzzer to the Governor-General in 
1818 , he remarked that it was the first time that the 
family had acknowledged the supremacy of any other 
power. 

The clirouicles of the house of Tohrl exhibit, accord- 
-“►ing to its legendary amials, seventy-two geucTfitious, from 
the fust ilajii, the celestial Ihunehiiuder, who reigned at 
Ayodhia (Oiidli). Ho was .succeeded by his second 
.sou, Aiikiish, from whom Guiigrakh, wlio founded some 
splendid teinple.s at Gaya, in Pehar, is .sixleentli in hueal 
descent. The tiventieth Paija, Biildeo Pakli. founded 
tho.se at Pryiig, or Allahabad, and his sou, ludradnum, 
built the celebrated temples of Juggeriuith. It is from 
Plant Singh, tlie second son of tlio tliirty-second Paja, 
that the Burgiizur Eajpdts derive their origin. The 
thirty-fourth Piija, Kurmshya, conquered the province 
of Banaras. Eemkuru, the, second son of the forty-sixth 
, Puijii, having, .says the chronicle, performed .some religioms 
I austeritie.s on the summit of Hiuda-Chul, succeeded in 
propitiating the tutelary goddess of the mountain. He 
was about to sacrifice himself, bui suddenly, when in the 
very act, the goddess appeared iii all her glory, and a drop 
of blood liaviug falleii from tlie womid which he had 
inflicted on himself, she conveyed to it a portion of the 
water of immortality, and it assumed the form of a child, 
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afterwards tlie famou.s Bir Singh, who called his people 
Bunclelas, from Bmicl, a drop. lie soon acquired a 
dominion, and ruled his people wilh jusLiee. The sixtieth 
Eaja, Burtfih Ei'idra, having founded the cdty of tlrcha, 
entrusted the government (o his doii while alisent on an 
expedition, from which he never returned. Mudhnkur, '.v 
piovcrbiiil for his justice, power, and charily, AVfus the 
sixty-second lhij;i; he reigned in the time of Akbar. 
His eldest son, liiimasii, was appointed to the government 
of Ayodhia, while the younger son, Hursing-h i)eo, was 
confirmed by Jelningir in tlrcha, and the district of 
Chanderi Avas given to Puimasa to reconcile him to the 
I0.SS of an hereditary demesne. Hursingh Ddo had twelve 
sous ; the tlih'd, Bahar yingh, accompanied, at a later 
period, Aurangzib to Aurangabad, and founded a suburb 
winch now bears his name. With Bhagwiin Has, the 
fourth son, originated the tribe of Kurers. The sixty- 
eighth prince was Champut Bae. la consequence of Ids-^ 
refusal to pay tribute ’to Shah Jeln'in, Bundelkhand was 
twice invaded by the imperial armies, and the country 
became a]n'ey to licence aud anareby. But tlrcha was 
not taken, the Baja did not submit, and the retiring army 
was harassed alnio.sl to annihilation hy the Bundelas. 
Champut Bae afterwards joined Aurangzib against, his 
brother Dura ; his son, Chultcr Sal, then thirteen years 
old, being placed in the van of tbc army. To the know- 
ledge possessed by these princes, father and son, of the 
pasHo.s through the country aud across the Jannia the 
success of Aurangzib has been ascribed. The emperor, 
hoAVCAur, as was his Avont, foi'got these services, for, alien’ 
the death of Champut Bae, he sent an army into Butidel- £ 
khaiid aud endeavoured forcibly to convert the inhabit*"' 
ants to the Mahnmedaii faith. The son, Chutter Sill, Avas at 
That time serving in theDekliau, under the orders of Baja 
Jai Singh, of Jaipilr. He had formed, then, tlic acquaint- 
ance of the reuoAvned Sivajl, against whom he was acting 
in the field. At one of their intervieAVS, SiATiji forcibly 
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roiriinclecl Clnilter Sal of liis duly to hit, religion and liis 
counlry. Tlieii, r>irdii\ii' a bword uii liis loiiih, and coin- 
incuding him to the goddohs Hhawiim', he urged him to 
return to hih country and achieve its indepeuclonee. ITe 
folhnved tJiat iidvice, and after tlie deadi of AurnDgzih, 
(‘xpehed the iiivadt'rs, and conquered a great, jiai't of 
Ihiudelkhaiid. 

Such is the legendary histoiy.' It would appear 
cortiiin, however, that tlie tenitory conquered hy Chutter 
S:il included Datiii, SaiiqiUir, Jhansl, and a [lail of Eowa. 
Afler his death, Datia became a separate princi])ality 
under a jiriiice of tlie same family; whilst the portion of 
his territory which subsequently constituted the Slate of 
Jhausi, was bequeathed by liim to tlie Peshwa iiaji Ihlo 
in 1735. Tlie indepeudeiieo of the portion called Tebri. 
with Urcluih for its capital, was never thrcatenecl. But the 
edeet of thesse .severances was great. The reveuues of 
■*"Ohutter Sal, after he had achieved the independence of 
Bundelkhaiid generally, were estimated -at 20, 000,0(10 
rupees ; in 1837 the revoimes of Tehri had dwindled 
clown to 000,000; and they are believed since to have 
decrea.sed. 

The lirst communications between (he Ihija of Tehri 
and the British power occiin-ed iii 1809, when the Ihijii 
solicited to be aduiittcil amongst the number of protected 
allies of the British, on teriiw similar to those which liad 
been coucluded with the Bundehi Ecijiis who had been 
granted British protection by the terms of the treaty of 
Basseiu. Apparently, however, the policy of totally 
' abstaining from all iiiierfereiice in the affairs of native 
^ status introduced by Lcu’d CornwalUs, aud adhered to hy 
his immediate .successors, iirevented the entertaimnent of 
Ids request. But oveuts were too strong for the devoteos 
of tliat policy. The iucurdou of the Piiidciris into 

I The Triiirea of Lidia, b}' an many essential.s from 1111=., anil it 
officer of the East India C'onipany. i.s difficult tn dooiile ■svbkh cMitaiio 
There are other legends did'ering in tliu hue .story. 
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Mii'Zi'ipur ill 1812, lo wliioli T have iilluclctl in llic prc- 
cctliiig clupilcr, Khowed the llritibii Go^'el■nuICllt the 
advantage tliat would accrue fo it by adopting a policy of 
conciliation and protection towards Llie independGiit Eiijas 
of Enndclkhaiid. A Ircal}* was thereupon negotiated and 
concluded ■with Eiki'amajit Moluiider, LhijYi of Urcliah, '** 
by which the Ihijii was admitted among the numljer of 
die allies of the Ilritisli ; his territory, witliout payment 
of tribute, was guaranteed to him and liis successors, and 
the British protection assured to lliera. Ou the otliei- 
hand, the ruija bound liimself to refer disagreements, 
claims, and causes of dispute Avitli foreign powers and 
oLlier chiefs to the arbitration of the British; to defend 
the roads aud passes of Ids (’oimtiy against predatory 
bodies attempting to enter the liritish territories ; and Lo 
allow tlic British G-overninent to send its troops through, 
or to station them i\dtbin, his dominions. 

When, four years and a half later, the Marquis of"* 
Hastiug.s passed through Tehri with a portion of tlie 
army that wars to act against the Bindiivis, llaja Bik- 
rauiiijlt pi'eseuted his nuzzer in token of fealty. It ^vas 
upon this occasion he remarked lliai it was the first time 
a Eiija of tJrcliah had ever acknowledged tlie supremacy 
of another power, 

Etijii BikramAjit died in the year 1834. Ilis only son, 
Dhurm Pill, had died before him. The succession tiiere- 
forc devolved upon his brother, Tej Singh. This prince 
died in 1 842, having previously adopted the sou of hi.s 
cousin, Surjuii Singh. But auothcr claimant appeared in 
the widow of Dlnirm P;il, who preferred her right to 
adopt a successor to the State. Serious disturbances / 
ensued, aud it became uecessaiy for tlie British authorities*^ 
to make a military demonstration. Finally, the British 
Governmeut having recognised Surjun Singh, and his claims 
having been considered wellfonuderl by die neighbouring 
chiefs, he Avas preferred, the Earn' being appointed to 
act as regent until he should attain his majority. Sfirjuu 
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Singh, however, lived long enough to assume the reins 
of power, and no longer. On hi.s death his widow was 
pernhtled, ndtii tlie advicu of the principal JJumlela chiefs, 
to adopt a collateral relation of the fiimiiy, Ilanhr Singh 
The representatives of this prince, who is now about 
..*.tweuLy-four years old, rendered good service in 1S57. 
In cousideriitioii of this the tribute jireviously paid by him 
to Jhansi for the district of Tcraoli was remitted. In 
1802 he received a faunnnd conferring upon him the right 
of adoption. 

The Eiija is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. Sati 
was ]u’ohibitcd in his doniiuioiis in 1847. 

D.V'i'LL 

AiiiA — 850 bci, miles. PomvnoN— 120,000. 

— lO.OO.OllO rupof 

■*"TilE Eajas of this State belong to the saino family as those 
of LTclmh or Teliri. Datii'i was .severed from Tehri 
about the year 1735 ; but even tlien it attained only a 
c|Liasi-indepGudeucc, the suzerainty of the Posliwa being 
acknowledged. When the Pe.shwa was forced in 1802-8 
to sign tlie treaty of Bassein, the States in Bmidelkliaud 
wJiich acknowledged fealty t(o him transfen'ed iJieir 
allegiance to tiie British CTOvernmcnt. Of these Datia 
was one. Consequently on March In, 1804, a treaty was 
entered into with the ruler of the country, Eiio Eaja 
Pi'irichet, on the U'^nal terms on whidi protection was 
accorded. 

The Eiio Eiija liaving evinced his attachment to the 
I British interests by zealous co-operation during the war 
wliich termimated in 1817 in the deposition of thePeshwa, 
a tract of Lind on the east of the river Sindh was added 
to his dominions, and a new treaty, making over to him 
this tract, was signed July 31, 1818. 

Eajii Parichet died without issue in 1839, and was 
succeeded by a fouiidhiig whom he had adopted, named 
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Bejuy Bahadur. TIis claims Avcrc opposed by a collal.e- 
•— ral braiicli of the late Ihija’s family on the plea of an old 
agreement that in the event of tlic llaja dying without 
issue tlie succession should lie in that brancli. But tlie 
claim was rejected, on the ground that the British 
Government had recognised Bejey Bahadhr ; tlnit hcAvas* 
governing- the country fairly ; and that his succession was 
agreeable to the people. 

Bcjdy Bahadur died in ISoT, leaving an adopted sou, 
Bhawani Singh, and an illegitimate son, Crjuu Singh. 
The claims of the former were preferred as being cun 
sonant to Tiindn law and custom. But Uvji'in Singh did 
not acquiesce in thi.s vicuv, and his claims were supported 
By the Earn' regent. Tt became necessary, therefore, 1o 
remove him from Dali/i. Shortly after this the Earn' 
regent ro.se in revolt and seized the fort of Seoncla. It 
then became necessary lo employ British troops. These 
reduced the fort, and look the garri.son ])ri&oncr.s. Th'e-*' 
leading rebels Avere sentenced to lil'e impri.sonmeut in tlie 
Ibrt of Clniuar, and the Eaiu was placed under close sur- 
veillunce. The claims of the collateral branch of the family 
were again preferred in 1801 and were again rejected. 

Tlie Ei'ija is entitled to a .salute of ekwen guns, lie 
has been granted the right of adoption. Sati was prO' 
hibited in 1847. 


SAMin-AK. 

Atii.s.— ITo siq. miles. Domirirtos— 

RiiviiKTJB — About 4,50,000 nipees. 

The small slate of Bamptar formed part of the Baliii ter- 
ritory till about the year 1702, when il was sepiu'ated.*' 
from it under circumstances which have apparently 
evaded all research. Probably, as Datia acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Pesluva, and Samptar claims to have 
been ahvaj-^s independent, it repre.sents that portion of the 
united tenitory which took adA'aiitnge of the humiliatiou 
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of the Milrluittii after Paaipat, to recover fi-ecdom and 
as-evt iiidepcuclcnce. Certainly it always claimed to be 
iiidepeiideut, and ever regurrled tli<- Marluitli^ as tlio 
enemy inobt to be droaded. This was shown in ISOa, 
when, after the defeat of both Sindhia and Plolkar, the 
'fLiljii, Eanjit Singh, pressed to bo taken under Eritisli 
protection. A draft of an engagement for that prirpo'O 
Avas aetually prepared, AA'hen tbe arrival of Loial Corn- 
Avallis entii’elj’- altered the policy of the British Ctovci’ii- 
ment, and Samptar Avas left out in the cold. Sub- 
s^iquently to tliat period tlie Baja made repeated ajjplica- 
tioiKs to be admitted Avitbin the pale, but his entreaties 
Averc not ticcedecl to until the middle of 1817. Samptar 
Ava.s then compreheuded in tlie arrangements made Avitli 
otlier pOAvers similarly situated. By tlie treaty made 
Avitli him (iSroA'omber 12, 1817), his jios-cssions Averc 
guaranteed to him, and protection against enemies Avas 
■^n’omised, on condition of his furnishing a eontingeiit of 
horse, and attaching himself to British interests. Tlic 
body of liorse Avhich the Baja at once furui.s]ied Avas 
attached to the eentre division of the army, and rendered 
good service. 

Eajti Banjit Singh died in 1827, and Avas succeeded 
by his son Nindupat. 

Niudupat Avas only six months old Avhen his father 
(lied. His motlier Avas appointed regent. But as Niii- 
diipat gi'eAV up he discovered .sym]itom.s akin to uiisoimd- 
ness of iniud. He married, indeed, and begat children, 
but his mental powers remained eonspicnoiis by their 
absence. As soon a.s he became of age, then, the Earn’, 
lAvitli the coucurrenee of tlie officials and Thakurs of the 
state, placed Hindupat under restraint, and administered 
the affiiirs of the state ostensibly until her eldest son Chut- 
ter Singh, kuoAvn as Eaja Bahadur, and avIio Avas boi’ii 
about 1843, sboulcl attain his majority. Bui in ISGI, 
Eaja Bahadiu', being then tAvenly-one, complained to tlie 
political agent that not only had his mother excluded 
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liim fvoiu tlio yovmimciil , ]nit tliat she was squaiKlcriug 
and mismanaging the rcsouives ol' the State. He brouglit 
lUiOlhei- charge against her, Avlhch need not, however, be 
more particularly alluded to. 

In consequence of tiiis represontatiou, the British 
Government direclod that the adiniuisU'iLtion should uV 
once be couferred upon Ihija liahi'uluj’. lu compliaiico 
avilh iasLmcUons received this was done, and tiie in.saiie 
Piijii and the Ihini were moved to the district of Alma, 
there to rec'eive u fourlli of the revenues during their 
natural livcss. A council of six was nominated to assist 
the 3'oung Ihija in his adiuiuislratiou. 

The Ih'ijd of Saiuptar has received the right of adop- 
tiou. He irt entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
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CHAPTEli I. 

CARODAir, Oil TFIE UOJIJXIOXS OF TIIR OAICT'AR. 

Akja — 1,399 s-q. mill"-. I’Di’ii.-Aridj; — 1,719,100, 

Riiviisi t— GO.flO.OOO rupees. 

TilJS fir&'L liicuiljer of tliis fiimilj of whom an 3 ' menfioii is cn.vp, 
iiuiclc ill lucliiiu liLsloiy wa.s Diimaji Giiikwiir, an offioer 
'iviio liad gready (liydngui&hed liiui.solf in tlie mililary em- 
ploy of the Jiliu'Mtas, especially under the. command of 
one of tlie mod eminent of the leaders ol' that peojile, 

Khaiidi Eao Dhabiiri. Diiinaji died in 1720. lie was 
.succeeded in his military office and appointment.s by his 
nephew, rilaji, a man of talent and energy, rdaji used 
lhe,se qualities to such advantage that in 1731 lie was 
raised to the office of Semi Ivhuss Ivheyl, or ‘ Commander 
of the sovereiguis tribe,’ under the governor of Gujral. 

Ho did not long enjoy his neiv dignitjq for the following 
year he ivas assassinated by the emissaries of Ablii Singh, 

Ihijd of Jodhpur, who had been nominated by the eourt 
.'of Hellii Subadiir of the province. 

^ Pilaji was succeeded in his offices by his son Diimaji. 

A circumstance which occurred shortly aftenvards led to 
the preferring of a claim by the Gaikwara always to 
salute with the left hand. It appears lliat there was 
some delay in tlie recognition of Dtimaji Gaikwar. He 
thereupon raised an army to support his claims, and 
marched at its head into the Dekluui. He was induced 
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I)y tli(j llaja of Sahim, on a solemn promise to accord 
liim satisfaction, to (li>band (his army. No sooner, liow- 
cvei', Jiacl he done thi.s than Uie I’esliwa, by the Ihija’.s 
orders, attacked and jdundered him, This induced 
JJamaji .solemnly to sAmar that he rvoiild never pay llie 
compliment of a salaam rvith the Innul rvhieh had beWi 
pledged in (hat of hi.s priiicc; with a false oath. 

LVnnaj! did not allow a long time to ebiiFsc before ho 
avenged his father's death. Tu concert with his iniele, 
Maclhaj! thiikwar, he attac;ked and took Ijarodali, which 
theneefurlh became the scat of his administration, then 
oc(‘U])iod many of tlie principal di,striels in the east of 
Gnjrat, and tinally, extending his ineiu'sioiis as far as 
Jodhpiir, fui'ced the Ihija of that country to resign 
Alimedabad to a deputy in order to proceed to llm 
defence of his paternal dominions. Ahmedtibiicl Avas not 
finally taken till 1755, Avlien it surrendered lo the imiied 
ellbrts of Eagonath Eiio and Daniajf GiiikAvar. FroTftt 
l.hat lime the aAithority of the court of Ecllii OA’cr Gujrat 
cea.sed entirely, and the country aa’u.s divided between iJie 
Pesliwa and the GaikAvar. 

I have already stated that the GdikAvaiAs were the 
confkleniial servants ol the Dhabai’i family. Dfimaji 
GaikAvar was destined to become its successor. Un- 
restrained debauchery had entirely unfitted the repre- 
sentative of the Bhabari family, JesAvant Eiio, from 
canying on the duties devolving on the liead of a iState, 
and some time before the conquest of Alunedabiid, that 
nobleman liad j'etired before the increasing influence of 
the commander of hi.s forcc.s, Wlien, then, the division , 
of lire conquered lauds of Gujnit took place, (he par-^’ 
tit ion AAms made, as I liave .stated, between tlio EeshAv4 
and the Giiikwai-, to the entire exclusion of the Bliahiiri 
interest. From the period of that partition dates the 
nde of the GaikAvrir hunily, 

Dumaji employed the early period of hi,s rule in con- 
solidating the territories he had thus gained, Ih^ AVii.s not. 
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deaf, liowGver, to tlie fall of liirf huzcraiii, and lie led Ids 
troops ill I7(il to the fatal Held of IVmlpat, Escaping 
from that defeat, he retiLvucd to Earodah to nurse the 
resources which had been so terribly tried. But he was 
not destined to rcinaiu in peace. The rest le.s&ncss of the 
(Wbilions Engonalh ih'ui had brought about a rebellion 
against the Peshwa, and in this Dam.iji' Gaikwar was 
induced to take part. Ue acait (o liagoiuith Itiio troops 
under the eonnnaiid of his son fidviiid liao. Put after a 
campaign, in which no decisive action had been fought, 
tenna were agreed upon very favourable to the Peshwa. 
The Gi'iikwar was punished by 1 lie inipositiou of an annual 
jiaymcnt of 5,25,000 rupees, and by uii obligation to 
furnish 3,000 horse in times of war. lie was ako com- 
pelled to pay 2,54,000 rupee.s for certain disiricts wlucli 
the Peshwa jironiiscd to restore to him. 

The same year, 1708, Damaji Gaikwar died. Ho loft 
%n‘ .sons: Syajl, an idiot, Gdvind Ihio, Mannji, and 
Euttoh Singli. Gdvind Puio claimed the .succession, and by 
means of a largo uuzzer to the Peshwa and by signing 
the unsigned treaty of 1708 — the pmport of which is 
given in the prcsicding jiaragraph — succeeded in obtaining 
recognition. Ills right was not,, however, acknovviedged 
by hi.s In'othens. The yonnge.st, Eutteh Bingh, procoedetl 
in 1771 to Ei'iua, to advocate the lagliLs of liLs idiot 
brother, Syaji. His arguments were cflbclnal, it being 
the I’esliwa’s object to weaken a.s much as ])u.ssiblo the 
power of the Gfukwiii'H, and he received the nomination of 
coadj idor to his brother. The terims of tlie treaty of 1 7 08 
pvere likewise modified in hi.s favour. By tlii.s arrange- 
lijjiient Entteh Bingh became virtual ruler. Morc'ovcr, he 
had divined tlic designs of the Peshwa, aud he determined 
if pos.sible to baflle them. With this object he sought an 
alliance in 1772, oUeuslve and dofeasivc, with the English. 
To this proposal, however, the Govinmor of Bombay 
was not authorised to accede, and the idea fell for the 
moineut to the ground. A short contract was entered 
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PAitT into boiweeix tlxu Iwx) ffovenimeiitfe on January loth in 

— r— ' tlie following year, conveying an agreeiueiit on the pari 
of the British Qoverinnent to ])ay Lo the (Taikwar his 
share of the revenues of Bharoeh, whieli the British had 
captured. 

Futlch Singh adininistered the aflairs of (lie coiutUy 
fur eighteen yeai-s. Eleven of tlie.se were ycar.s of ahno.st 
lUieeasing hostility in hhs ncighbouihood. Eir.st came the 
wans of the Po.slirva, the re.stles.s Eagoiuith ihio, and hi.s 
contests witli the party that had driven liiin from ]u.s office. 
Tlien followed the contests between Mi'nlhaji Siudhia and 
the Eiiglisli, ending in the convention of Wargaum, fol- 
lowed up by tlic campaigns of General Goddard. Tii none 
of these wa.s the Cfaikwar a priuciiial, and their details 
scarcely belong to the history of his country. It is 
budicient to slate that, ou tlie whole Eutteh Singh dis- 
played tact and cliscrimi nation. For altliough he at first 
attached hiin.sclf to tlie losing canse of Jtagomith llw, 
lie had tlie good .souse in 1780 to unite witli the Eng]i,sli 
and G, spouse their side. The result was lliat the Gaikwar 
emerged iii 1782 from the.se long troubles, without any 
loss of tci'j'itoj’y or prestige. 

Seven years later, December 31, 1789, Futleh Singh 
died from a fall from the upper story of his house. IBs 
younger brother, Maiiajl, who was on the spot, at oiiee. 
assumed charge of tiro person and goverunient of tlic 
idiot brother, Syajl. But tlic second hrotlier, Gdvind 
Hao, Avho, elbowed out liy Euttdi Singh, was thou re.siding 
in a village in tlie ueiglibourliood of Piina, presented a 
jretition to the Pe,sliwa, [iraying to be acknowledged as 
regent of the Gfiikwav’s po,ssc,ssious. Ilis claim wa.s j'ust, 
Manaji, by paying a nuzzer of thirty-three laklis lliirlehu 
thousand and one rupees, and agreeing to p, ay up the thirty- 
sis lakhs of arrears due by Eutteh Singh, was confirmed 
ill his usurpation. But Madha.p Siudhia espoused die 
cause of Gdvind Puio, and procurc'd the reversal of tiiis 
arrangement. Upon thi.s Manaji appealed to tlic Govern- 
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meut o(‘ Et>ntLay. A comproinise was jlieii ,^uggo.sLecl. 
Tills was luipaklable lo Govind Iiao. Tlio question, 
liowevcr, was suddenly .settled by the dcatli of Manaji 
(August 1793). Gdviiid Iiao thus 1)ecauu' uiidLspuLed 
regent. lie .set out lo assunu' ibis ofTice on Decoinber 
Ji), 1793, liaviiig iinst .signed an ciigagenrcnl to [lay 
large sums to llie Posbwa. From oLlier atlein])l('{l cx- 
actions lie was released by tlie interferenee of the Engkh. 

A few years after Gdviud llao Gfiikwai' liad thus as- 
.sumed tlie reiirs of government avo find 1dm engaged iu a 
eonllict rvith Abii Slicli'ikur, tlio depuly-govcrnor of the 
Pe.sliAva’s .sliaro of Gujrat, avIio bad made }'aids into the 
territories of tbe Gaikwar. Whilst bostilities Avere in ])ro- 
gress the N aAvnb ol' Surat died. The Governor of Tombay 
proceeded at once by orders of ibc Goveuiur-General to 
Burat, to assume charge of tlie goA’crnnicnt of that city, 
and to arrange for the grant to the Narvab’s brolher and 
liH'ir of an annual jicirsion, on condition of Ids renouncing 
all prelensioiis to the exercise of authority. The Governor, 
Mr. Duncan, took advantage (luai of die anival of tAvo 
envoy, s from Gdviud Eao GfukAvar to prefer a reque.st, that 
the district inunodialoly .sun'ounding Siirat, and known a.s 
the district of ChourasI, might be added lo the grant. 
Gdvind Ibio, hoping to secure the aid of the English 
iu hi.s coiilest witli Ab.i Bhehikur, rcuAlily ])i'ond.sed llie 
ces.sion, pi'ovided I he Governor could obtain llie .sanction 
of the PcsliAra, AAdtliout Avhicli it AA'oiild not be valid. JSAt- 
witli, standing this, the GoA'ern or evaded In's request for aid. 
But just at this conjuiielure, Gdviud Kao succeeded in 
Making Ahmcdiilrid, tiie capital of his enemy, and Avith it 
^hat enemy himself. In consef|uenc'o of Ihi.s ,suoco.ss, the 
JA-slnva gi’anted his .share of the revenue of Gujrat iu 
form Lo the Barodah government for fiA'C ycar,s, tit, live 
lalclus of rupee, s annually. But before tbe agreemenl, 
could be exceuted Gdviud Kao Gtiikwar died (Re[)tembor 
1800). 

Gdvind Kao left behind him eleven sons, four of whom 
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were IcgiLiiiiate. }Ie wa‘5 aiicceetlecl by lii.s eldest legiti- 
mate son, Anund liao. J5ut as lie was a man of weak 
iutellect and incapable of mliiig, various parties began to 
plot to secure the direction of public alFairs. Tluit lieaded 
by Kr'uihoji Itao, tbe eldest of tbc illegilimate sons, and 
Avlio, for his turbulent beliaviour, bad been placed in cuSp 
fnicment prior to bis fathei’s death, but bad subsequently 
been released, seemed at lirst to take the leatl. I\anboji 
became lirst minister, iben clictatoi’. Jiut tire usiupalion 
Avas not acquiesced in. A formidable party, lieaded by 


tbe late prime minister, Raoji Appaji, went into active 
o])position, and succeeded in wresting the seals of oHlce 
from Jvanliojl. BoLbside.s then appealed to the Bombay 
Government to supjiort them in their recourse to arras. 
Each })arty bad foruiidable adherents. Raoji was su])- 
ported by bis brotlier .Babiiji, avIio comniaucled the 
Gujnit cavalry, and by tbc seven tlionsand Arab mor- 
ceuaiies avIio formed tlie garrison of the town. Ka-i*' 
Jiqjl, on the other baud, Avas aided by tbe coiu’age, 


talent, and enterprise of bis father’s first cousin, Mullitu’ 
Rao Gaikwar. This diicf, believing that success depended 


upon taking an active initiative, attacked the town with 


such vigour as to spread alarm in the highest civL’les of 


Barodah. 


Then came the Bombay GoA’enimeuL’s o[)portui)iLy. 
The Governor had early ])rcssed njxm the Govi'nior- 
Gencral tlic propriety of interfering efllciently iu favour 
of the old prune minister; but, receiving no reply, lie 
had recourse to the half measure of interl'cring iuedicient ly . 
He sent a small auxiliary force of 1,000 men to the 


support of Raoji, under the command of Major WalkcrR 
Tills officer received instructions to setth; the nffiiir 


amicably if jiossible ; if not, by acting with Btlbaji. The 
second course was ])nrsued. The nuited forces advanced 


against Mulhnr Rao GaikAvar. Mnlhar Rao, having hilh’d 
Ids enemies into security by eAunciiig a disposition to re- 
treat, suddenly assailed them, and was only repulsed aftc'r 
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]io had iufllclod a percepUbh' los-,. Pooii aflcr, it was 
discovered tliat Mullmr liao laid siipceoded in eaiiiiiio; 
o^'e^■ juany ol' IJabaji’s Li'oops. Major Walker’s j)osilioa 
Llieij became ciilical. He liad an open enemy iu front of 
liim, and lie had secret enemies iu Ids \eiy camp. For- 
.^uiiatcly for Major Walker, Miilhar ihio’s ]>Iau.s were uok 
([idle I'ipo, and lie had lime to send to lloinbay for roin- 
forcements. These arrived on Ajmil 20, 1801. Tlie iii^xl 
day Mulliar Rao’s camp was attacked, and after a dc'spm'ate 
resistance and sufTering severe loss, was carried. Mullrar 
Riio soon iiflerwiird.s surj'endered, lie ^\'as as.signcd tlie 
town of Neriad and an income of 1,25,000 rujjcos per 
annum, with a promise of increase should he hcliave well. 
IviinJioji was made prisoner anti confined in liaroduli. Tlie 
terms im])osed by tlie iiritisli were siicl) as marked tiieir 
jiolicy in dealing with uath'o States at that [leriod. The 
Gaikwiir was to receive a subsidiary force from tlie Bi'ili.sh 
j^iio'VGrnmenL, and to cede tiro clioiitld of Sdi'ut and the 
district of Chourasl. A jnivatc agreement was also made 
with the minister, llaoji' Appaji, guaranteeing to liini per- 
maueiitly tlic post of minister, and extending llui protec- 
tion of the Hrilisli Government to liim, liis son, brother, 
neplu'ws, reliitioiis, aiul frieiids. A jiolilical I’esident wiis 
also nominated to tlie court of the Gaikwar. 

but order liad nut been eulircly restored. The 
iliimices were iu a state of terrible confusion. The Arab 
mercenaries occipiied a position similar to lhat,iu former 
days, of the janissaries at Constantinople. Some rebels 
remained still in arnrs. 

d’lie third difficulty was first met and solved. Tlie 
%iir.st was also boldly encounk'red and wa.s in process of 
.solution, when it became absolutely necessary to meet the 
second. In fact, the reforms, retrenchments, and ro-or- 
gani.^atioiis going ou around tliem had alarmed tlie.se 
mercenaries. Tliey saw that unless they .struck they •would 
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be swejit a^vay. The}' tlieTefoi'e couliiicd tlie Gaikwar, 
permitted Ivaiihoji to escape, and ciileicd into iicgoiia- 
tious with Mnlliar iiao. Vainly did the Ilrili.sh Itesidont 
try to bring ll)em to terms. lie llioi'C'lbre called in a 
regiment ol‘ Europeans to aid the .subHidiaiy Ibrce, and 
sent that to assail (hem in Barodab. After a siege of tec- 
days, in wliicb great los^(^s wa'i'e inflicted on the besieging 
fo]-ce, they surreuderotl. Liberal terms vvei'C made witli 
them, and they agreed to quit the country. 

Kauhqjl was .shortly afteiarards defeated in a desperate 
cnconiiter at i^auri (February G), aud again near rui])er- 
Avanj a mouth later. TTc then (led to Ujjeu. Finally, in 
1812, he was removed as an incorrigible disturber <’if 
public order, to Madras. Midhar Kao Gaikwur eventually 
died a prisoner at Bombay. 

Amongst the lejTns made with the Arab mercenaries 
that ■which jn'csscd the most lieavily on llie resources of 
the State was the licpiidaliou of the arrears of pay due 13' 
them. To cHect this liquidation it bocaiiu! necessary to 
raise a loan of 41,38,732 rupees. Of Lhi.s loan the East 
India Company advauccrl about one-half, and guaranteed 
the remuiudor to the native bankers wAo might advance 
it. The debt thas incurred was to be repaid i]i llu'ce 
years, with interest at the rate of 9 per cent. ; in default 
of which certain districts were to he assigned, and their 
rcvemm.s collected audajqdied by the (Jompaiiy to its ex- 
tinction. No part of (hi.s advance having been re[)iiid in 
April 1S05, it became nece,s&ary to draw up a delluitivo 
treaty, vdiich .should consolidate the stipulations of all 
former engagements. By this treaty (April 21, 1805) the 
subsidiarv force, which had been augniciitod to 3,00(1^ 
men in June 1803, wa.s made penumumt, and certain 
territories together rated a.s yielding 11,70,000 rupoe.s, 
were assigned in perpetual .sovereigut.y to the Goiiqiauy 
to provide for its payment. Other lands were also 
as, signed, rated at 12,96,000 rupees, for the liquidation of 
the debt due by the Gaikwtir to (he British GovernmeuL. 
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Tlie cesbiou in perpetuity of the districts of Chonrasi, 

ICaira, Surat, and Cliickly was coiiiinncd by this treaty. — i — 

But nuclei' hucli a steadying load of debt, increased 
every year by the high rate of interest charged on the 
loan, the aflaiis oJ' the Gaikwiir did not progress, and in 
“•ISOO, only four years after tlie concln.sion. of the last 
treaty, they aiipcared to bo almost inextricably involved. 

It must be admitted that — to state the matter as fairly as 
po.ssible — he had not in the interval been assisted by any 
forbearance on the part of his main creditors. On the 
contrary, in 1807, the Briti&li Government, finding that 
the ceded districts did not yield a reveune ccjual to the 
support of tlie subsidiary force, forced the Gaikwar(Junc 
18) to yield more districts, yielding an annual revenue, 
in addition, of 1,70,108 rupees. The Goverumeui of 
Bombay, unmindful of the heavy loan pressing upon his 
Highness, offered, in 1812, to restore him all these ceded 
Territories on the payment of a million sterling of money. 

This would have been a remarkably good bargain for the 
British, but it was objected 1o by the Governor-General. 

The following year a general famine added greatly to 
the disaster.s of the country, and rendered the collection 
of revenue difllcnlt, the meeting tlie demands of creditors 
impo.ssible. 

I have already alluded to the apjioinlment of a Britisli 
olhcer as Resident at the court of iheGfiikwar in the year 
1802, The dioieo of the British Government had fallen 
then upon Major Walker, the same who had been sent to 
support Eaoji A])p:ij[ against Mnlhar Rao, Majjor Walker 
' would appear to have been an officer of singular capacity 
Viid prudence. After he liad succeeded in iutroclucing 
some sort of order in the Bai'odah councils, he had to re- 
port to his Government (1805) that whilst the receipts of 
the Stale amonnlcd to only fifty-iivo lakhs of rupees the 
disbursements readied eig]jty-(.wo. He I'cceived then the 
sanction of the Bupi'eme Guvormnent to exercise a more 
marked and decided interference, with a vieiv (o bring 
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about an equilibriitm. This lie partiully efTcctod liy tlie 
disbandmeut of tlio Ai’ab mercenaries and the obtaining 
of tlie loans already alluded io. At this jieriod the 
Qaikwar himself, from hi.s natural inibocility, took iio 
part in State aHairH. These were admiiiistmed nominally 
by a council of Slalo under the control of (he Itesidont — 
in reality by the Eesideul aided by the luh'ic’C of the 
members of (ho council ot State 

Major Walker retired in 1811, to be succeeded by 
Captain, afterwards Sir Janies ilivctl Carnac. Major 
Walker’s talents and industry had acconiplished much, 
but much still renudued to be done. 

The famine of 1813 threw matters huc.k eonsidmahly ; 
so much so tliat though in 1809 Major Wallcer had cal- 
culated that the debt, which in 1803 amouutccl to about 
forty-one lakhs, might he ^laid oil’ in live years, it liad 
risen in 181G to fifty-five lakhs ! 

Two years prior (o that, in 1814, an agrecmmit whicJ’i?- 
had existed between the Peshwa and the Gaikwav regard- 
ing the farming of Ahmediibiid and Kbitluwar, to the 
latter, for 4,50,000 rupees jier aiinnin liaving ('xpired, the 
proposal to renew the agreement wa.s met by eoimLer 
claims preferred by the Gaikwai’ for the ri'vcuues of 
Bliaroch, which the Peslvna had ceded, without his con- 
sent, to the Briti.sh, and foi- the pay of extraordinai'y 
troops kept up for the defence of the Pesliwa’s ])os- 
sessioiis ill Gujrat. To settle Ihe difTcrences ivliich liad 
arisen, the council of Slate at Barodali de.spatchcd one ol 
their members, Gungadhuv Slia&ii'y, under the guariuilcc 
of the British Governmeul, to Ihina. Here he was hasc'ly 
murdered by an nuprincliJcd favourile of the Peshwa,|. 
Triinhukji Angria. The Bjl(i.-,h, ndio had guaranteed his 
safety, at once interfered. They did so ivitli such dl'wM 
that the assassin was aurrendiTod, thougli mosl reluctaiilly, 
by the Beshwa. TTuforlimately, however, lie managed to 
elude the vigilance of his guards, and appeared ni tlie 
field at the luTid of a conridcrohlc body of men, wilh the 
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couiite iifiiicc and .suj)])ovt of the Po&hwa. The Briiyi 
Govcininjcnt rcinon&lralccl, bill, ine^I■ectl!a]l 3 ^ They tlien 
llireaL cued rccoiu'K' 1o ariuK, and even to .surround and 
atlaek the city of Puna. The troops had actually sur- 
rounded it ivlicii tlie Peslnva gave in, and signed a treaty 
-^(dinio 1SI7) viilually dictated bj'- the Pritish Piesidciit, 
Mr. Elphiiistoue. 

Thi.s .satisfiiGlojy lerininaliou of the dispute led to a 
jieiv ari’aiigeiueiit with (lie Gnihivar, briiioiDg lum inpjor- 
taiil advaulage.s. By the Irealy of Puna, tlie Peshwa’s 
ehiiiiLS u])on him a.s the head of ihc MaihaUi confederacy 
were reuouuccil for ever ; his iinadjuMled pecuniary claims 
were s('tllcd for an annual payment of four lakJis of 
rnj) 0 C.s ; llie farm of Ahmcdabad was renowned on the 
funner terms, bid lire tribute of Kathiwar was transferred 
to the British Goveriimeni as part of an additional suh- 
.ddy, Icaiiiig the l‘eshwa no ])relext for iulerforing in the 
‘^allhirs of Onjrat. On the other hand, by a treaty made 
I)}' the British immediately afterwards with the Giiikwtir, 
the suhsidiaiy force wa.s to be iucreasod; all ilie rights 
tlie Giiikwav had acquired by the farm of tlie Pcslurn’s 
territories in Gujuit were ceded to the English; the 
1('rrilorics of both governmciils ivere eoirsoli dated hy Ihe 
exchange of eorlaiu districts, whilst the co-operatiou of 
their troops in time of ivar and the mutual surrender of 
criminals were agreed upon. 

Anund Jhio Gaikwar died October 2, 1819. IBs 
demise had been ])recedcd by that of hi,s brother, Put- 
leh Singh, who during twelve yeans had exercised the 
. nominal t) 0 wcrs of regent, in which he had been suc- 
\ cceded ly hi,s younger brother, Syajl Edo. On the death 
of Ammd Elio, Synji succeeded to the .sovereignty, to the 
exclusion of the tivo sons of his eldoi’ brother. 

Oil the acccs.siou of Sj^ajl Bao Gaikwar, the Brifcisli 
Goverumeui did not comsidcr it expedient to continue 
(he .«anic absolute direction of the internal affairs of the 
Barodah government, which had been authorised in cou- 
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acquencG of llie iinbeciliLy of Aiiuiid Ib'io. IbiL whilst 
it .specified as a couditioii of fliis willidiAwal that tho 
Cuukwi'u' should respect the guaranteed allowances of liis 
uiuii.sters, the agrecmeiiLs uith liis liiliLil.iiios, and llic 
arrau<'''cments with lii.s liaukev.s, it did not withdraw from 
the Itcsidcnt the power of control. But to ])hice tiuw 
relative coudition.s of tlic two powers to each other ou as 
clear and ,sati.sI;ictory a Ixisis as possible, tlie Go^eruor of 
Bombay, the IIou. Mountstuart Elphiiistoiie, paid a visit 
in 1820 lo Barodali. Here he held .several eonfercnccs 
with Syaji Bao, and finally both jmrties agreed to con- 
ditions which may thus be suuunarised ; — 

1. That all foreign aflains were to remain, as before, 
under the exclu.sive management of the Ih'iti.sii Govern- 
ment. 

2. That tlic GaikwAr .should have the unrestrained 
management of his internal affairs, provided he fulDlled 
the arrangements, guaranteed hy the Britisli Govermnent,"®’ 
with the bankers. The Eesidciit, moreover, was to bt' 
made acquainted with tlic fmuncial idan of the year; lo 
Lave access to tho accounts, and to be consulted regard- 
ing any new plan of largo expenditure. 

3. That the Giiilnvar should observe .scrupulously Llie 
guarantees of the British Govermuent to ministers and 
other individuals. 

4. That the Guikwar might clioosc his own ministers, 
oil condition of consulting the liesident licforc nomiiiatiug 
them. 

5. That the Jh'iti.sh Govermnent .should retain the 
power of ofieriug advice. 

It ivould seem tluit, ])laced in tlie.se loading strings, it j 
would have been ea.sy for Syaji llao to run a straight 
course. But he did not. He failed lo pay regularly 
the instalments due ou his debts, which, even iu 1820, 
had increased to upwaixls of 107 lakhs of rupees, and 
when, to remedy llie evil thus created, the f iril ish Govern- 
ment caused, with the Griikwiu'’,s consult, certain districts 
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to be farraocl Ibr weveii j'cars to respectable bankers under 
regulations wliicli 'would ensure tlie ]yots against oppres- 
sion, fiyaji liao entered upon a line of coulIucL -wliich 
jdaced liiiu at direct issue -vvitli tJie Goveninient of Boni- 
bay. Eager to amass a private treasure of bis own, be 
.^Jjncl acciinudated all tlie State nioiuys on wliieli he could 
lay baud. To tins end he paid no n'gard "whalever to 
the guarajitecs the Jh-itish Goveniment had adbiah'd to 
the Slate creditors, whiEt lie oppn'ssed iiidi\iduals for 
Avliose protection that Goveninient stood pledged, lii 
fact, he o])enly and directly violated the agrecraeul 
made with Mr. Mouiilstuart Elphinstono in 1820. 

Sir John Malcolm, who liad suceeediid Mr. Eljiliiu- 
sLone as Governor of Bombay, exhausted every eH’ort to 
persuade Syajl lliio Gaikwar to act iu a mauner more, 
conformable with hi.s eiigageincnts. Nor iras it until he 
had found advice, remonstrance, and threals alike uii- 
stivailing, that he determined to scqncsti'ate vsuch a jioriion 
of Jiis tciTitorie.s as -would enable Jiiin to provide for (he 
gradual extinction of the guaranteed debt. This was 
done iu 1828, and districts yielding ti gross revenue of 
twenty-seven lakhs per annum were sequestered by the 
Bombay Govenuiicnt. Nor -was this all. Tlic Gaikwar 
had bound liimself 1o maintain a body of J,()()0 effective 
cavalry to eo-operato Avltli the subsidiary force. The 
treaty gav(‘, indeed, no right to the British Government 
to the services of this cavalry excejit on occasions when 
the subsidiary firce sliouLl lie employed; but the prac- 
tice had grown up of liolding it available for police duty 
iu the tributary states. But it was not at all iu an efficient 
^ condiliou, and the Jlritisli Government only exercised a 
I'ight when iu 1830 it cJu.lled upon the Gaikwar to render 
two-thirds of it fit for service. He failed to do so ; wlierc- 
ii[)ou the britisJi Govcrnuient sequestrated lauds yielding 
about 15, 00, 000 rupees to secure funds for the punctual 
] laymen L of the force. 

There can be no doubt that these sequestrations, how 
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ever mucli he might have bToeglit them on himself, 
pressed hard on the Gaikwiir, and wlieii Lord Clare 
visited Jlarodal I inlS.‘>2 ihc .subject was discussed iinnore 
tlian one interview. Eventually a selllenicnl was ar- 
rived at . The Bi'itisli Govornnient vas released by the 
bankci's I'roin its ouaranteu ou theii’ eeuning to u satislae-* 
toiy iindcrstaudiug with (he (hiikvvar lor (lie adjustment 
of their debts. The bankei.-i were, at the same time 
promised protection again.st any ])er.seeiitious v\liieh the 
Giiikvvtlr might subject llicni to on account of the jiart 
they liad taken in the discussions regarding the loiin. 
The sequestrated districts, yielding 15,00,000 rupees, wore 
restored to the Gaikwiirou his depositing 10,00,000 rupees 
with the British Government to provide for the pay of the 
eirocthe cavalry in ease his own payments sliould fail. 

But Syaji Eao Giiikwur was iucovrigible. After 
the visit of Lord Clare the Pwitish Go^•ernmont lost no 
opiiortiinity of kindly advice or friendly renionsLranee to'^’' . 
induce him to keep his promises, but ho u'as deaf to 
both. Nay, more, emboklcucd by impunity, ho had tlie 
auducity to deny the validity of the engiigonients made 
with the Britisli, and this iilthough one was his pm’sonal 
act, and the others had been those of his immediate ])re- 
deccs.sors. The third article of the arrangement made in 
3820 with Mr. Elpliinstoue, by which he had agreed to 
observe scrupulously the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment to ministers and oth,er individuals, was treated as 
non-existcut. He went so far at last as to bid defiance 
to all rcuionstrauce.s. In consequence of tliis the Britisli 
Governmeut, under orders from England, was forced in 
1837 to j'etainiu deposit collections made by it in ceilain *1 
districts under its agency, and duo to the Giiikw'ar, to fuKil' 
his and its engagements ; and in the following year the dis- 
liirt of Nausaii was taken po.sse.s,sion of for the same jmi'jio.se. 

But all tlnhs liad no eileclon 83 ^ 1 ]!' Kiio Gaikwiir. lie 
still continued the .same coiivso. Aided by his miiusler, 
Tenh'fim, he acted ns though he ivcre anxious to testify 



to Uie Itvitisli GovennnenL his aljsolutc couloiu])! lor 
their .■id'i'ice ;iu(l iiis iucli/lerenec to their tliietils. It 
'would be needless to enuinonile the never-cMidiiig caii'^es 
of dissslibruetion he gave to the Jhitisli (JovenniKMit. He 
k(‘pt faith 'with no one; and it is hard to say -whicli of 
^Hie two most deserved re]>ro))ati()ii, his intenud adminis- 
hrdion or tlic r(‘lati(nis he asaimied and the eonduct he 
exhibited to the paramount |>o\vcr. Up to tlie yeiir 1 (S-'hJ ^ 


' Vp to tlu' dutp of the seqiu'slrii- 
liini of t’itlaod, tlio following loadino 
rtomfimls had iu'ciiniulHtpd, and hnoii 
in ruin pressed aguiuat Soiji: — 

1. Tilt) disniisml of Vcnaixm 
and llio nppoinlinunt of aiioLlit'rniiu- 
i-itiu', to ho approved l)_v tho Ilritisli 
(lavonunniit, 

il. TTik surji'iidi'i' of Narain IMi) 
t’onlcatfli, an ollleor of tlio (taikwilr’s 
govoniumit, formerly in charge uf 
Okauianclal, charged witliliaving in- 
stigated certain piracies on Jlriti.'li 
^t'scfds, and with having participated, 
ill the bouly, 

.'1, Thn piinir-linienl of llalibnla. 
Ivliiin, fownarly manager (if .A.imelh', 
for violating oiir tribnlary ciigago- 
nu’iits in Kiithtwar. 

T. A retrospective confirniatiou 
of a aettli'inent concluded liy Mr. 
lllana of the claims of the Oluillala 
Katli's. 

C. The wirioiicler of all persons 
cnncerneil in tlio niurdor of Jliircjo 
Miiiiik, in Kathivvar. 

1). A sptlloincnt (ifiho clainw of 
liawa Tlonnmn, a Kalhl chief in 
KiUlnwilr. 

7. jSalisfactioii for a robbery coni- 
iiiUtcd in a village of tho .hin of 
IsiLuiiagav, in Ivalhivvar. 

' t). Thf3 iiitrodnctinn of a better 

system of administration in Kallii- 
vviir, and a dno observance of our 
Iribidary piigageuuaitH in that pro- 
vince. 

0, fsalitfacUoii for Ihe pasl, and 
pieventinii lur the I'utui'P, of iho 
complaint.s received from lirilisb 
iiniJiorilies in Giijnit against tlio 
( iailivvilr and Ida olllcura, of a sys- 
tematic want of co-operation in mat- 
iera of police. 


10. 'The snriendor of the piisiui- 
prs ca]i(iircd at Kainsipiir, a i-etlle- 
nient of (Im couiplaiiUs and cliiims 
of I’ertab Hingli oJ Agliiir, and tlio 
removal ofcertiiiii obnoxious aiUho- 
litiea iu charge of tho district of lif- 
jiipiir. 

11. lleparation for 1lie violation 
of till! eiiaraiilco held by Ilbuslicr 
Hilo Wittal. 

12. 'JTiat tiio Ihitisli rpprpsentii- 
tivo at H.arodiili bn trealed with tlie 
re.spcct and alleution duo to Ids rank 
[in(l .--talimi, and tliat free mid nnre- 
.stricled intercourse bo allmved be- 
tween him and all persons at Ikivoilali 
with whom be may bavo occasion lo 
comuumieate. 

'JTiese deni.aiuU wereevclusivu of 
many oliiera of a peciminry mil are, 
wbicli tlu) Jtvilisb hud prev inii.sly 
ailjusled l)y resorting to tlio fund's 
eo'lleeUid on necoiml of tiilinti'. 

There also were at tlie above 
dide, either under investigation, or 
wTdcll bad been so, tlu) following 
ilainiH iigaiiisl tiio (luikwar 

1. T'iio hUiTendor for trial of llic 
pei’siuts ('onoerned iu tlio murder of 
two eoolie.s of llio Ufalif Kaniii, 
and tbo grant ofcompensaiion to tlio 
families of tlie deceffepcl. 

2. lleparation for tlio infraction 
of llio gunnmtei) of the lb ilisli 
(iovisrmiu'nf, ludd ly tin; late Pilnji 
I’lio Gi'dknolr, Boil of the- late Amiiid 
llilu Gilikvvar, 

3. Tho case of tlm fumily of tlie 
late Subanji, cmnnuuuiant of ibc 
fort of Kaira, who as the pi ice of 
surrendering ilio lort without oppo- 
bition, obtained a jirovision under our 
gunrnntoe. 

•1. Satl-sfaction for the conduct of 
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nllluIJelie^.:i deinauds lu\d been in vain ina^^sed upon 
Syaji; time bad been given him; he luul loft them all 
imans'ivered and neglected. 

Sue] i a .state orthiiigLS could not be allowed to con- 
tinue very long. It vers delennined in 183‘J to sor[Ucs- 
Ivute Syaji Kao’s .diarc of the dislrict ofritlaod, bringiu; 4 „ 
in a revGiiue of 7, 32, 000 rupees, as alike a [niiiislimont 
for his misrondnet and a nudnihd mark of (he dis[deasure 
of the soA-eveign ])owcr. Tie virs likewis(' (In'caloimd 
villi deposilion, and with tlie transfer of his Llounuioiis to 
another member of the funily. Subsequently to this, a 
further reform of hi.s contingent took place, To this 
Syaji Jhio was also opjioscd, whmi suddenly, intJuenced, 
as has bei'ir imagined, by tlie conduct of (he llritisli 
(Tovornment in deposing the Kaj.i ol' Saliirn, I’erliil) 
Singh (1839), he tendered his subraissiun and declared 
Ids readinos.s to comply, with one or two oxcejitions, with 
idl the demands made upon him. 'J’he district of idtlautt-s 
was llien restored to liim, and the sum of 10, 00, 000 
rupees deposited with the ihitisli (lovenimi'nt in 1So'2 
Avas refnuded. Thenceforth Ire was more amenable to 


aclvico, though it would be dilliculL to ailirm that his in- 
ternal aclinlnKtration improved. 


tho nailnrai' ollU'Pra in rt’.'spocl. to 
corlnin who ciiiiiiiiilted a 

jobbery iilfonded witli murder at 
K.tjlcitl, in Kittlu'wiir. 

5. Siiti‘<laetion for tlic onlpiible 
conduct of tho Gaika'ilr’s ollioor.'? in 
Kiitlu'wdr, in conravinj;- at tho dis- 
turbiinccs committed diiriiiji: .‘-ovoral 
yeata intimt province by a uotorioiw 
outlaw, iiiimud Chaniraj W'alla. 

(I. Case of (iopnl liilo Uaupat 
GhUtwiir of Hniikhcira, 

7. HiUi.sfiicUoii for a rolihory 
couivnitted lj_v tlie Giukwiii’a suirjocls 
oil the properiv of certain Ih-itisk 
nlRci'is ill the yiciiiity of Ifavodah. 

8. Siitiafactioii for iiiohbcry cniii- 
iniUi'd by certain NVagln'ra of Okn- 
mandel, nt tho lillngo of liiklian, in 
Juirhh. 

0, ileabiires of prci eiition against 


olfeudcr;" ubtuiiiiiig an aiyliim in tho 
(iiiilcwiir's torritory. 

All flic cliiof ilcuiiiiuls were ciu- 
bodiod in a writti'ii statement, and 
tho GMikiviiv was allowod a li.vod 
period within whicli to comply with 
thorn. Uiiwilling to posli matter.s 
to c.Ytreuuf,io.j, another period was to 
be ailowod liioi— at the exiuniliini of 
which the ruveuue. of tlio still ae- 
quo.stnitod territory wa' to he de- 
oltued forfoitoil, and applied to pub- ^ 
lie works and other oaefiil piirposcW 
Tho written f-Uitcuient of tho UritiHli 
domimds was linally delivered to 
IhoOaikwiiv on October gwitli ux- 
plieit information of whtii would 
miaiii'', if ho did not eom]>ly. This 
producing no efleot, Pltliiod wiis 
iakon possession of by a Jkilisli 
force on Novoniher i , 
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Syaji' Eao Gciikwair died on Eereinher 10, 1817, llo 
waa succccdctl l)y liia eldest soji, Gaiipat Eiio, 

Tlio reign of tins prince, extending over a .short 
period of nine j-oars, wa,s not in i(.self in any way I'c- 
uiarkable. It rvas iit Icasl nndistiiigiii.slicd by any oc- 
iatirrcnce bi'iuging the Gfiikwar liiin.self into direct col- 
lision -with die Eugli.sh. Ganpat llao Gfiilcwar, like 
most Oriental rulers born in the pnrp]<>, cared more 
for seiKSual pleasurc.s tlian tire welfare of the people 
eiitfiLstcd to his care. In Lire year of Ids demise (185G), 
the only act by which bis rule may be regarded as 
worthy of notice took ])lacc. In that year be ceded to 
the British the lands required for the coiistrue.tion of the 
Bombay and Barodah Railway, on condition thal he should 
not suffer by the los.s of transit duties. Such losses as 
miglit bo proved were to bo calculated every year, and 
compensated year Iry year. 

Ganpat Efio Gfiik’Wiir died on November 19, 1856, 
and, leaving no issue, rrus suoeceded by his next bi'othcr, 
Klrande Eao. 

Very few mouths aflor Khande Eao Gfukwiir liad 
assumed the direction of affairs, the storm of tlic mutiny 
burst over India. The Gfiikwar proved true and 
loyal, lu the words of Lord Canning, ‘ lie ideiiLilicd bis 
own cause with that of tlic Briti,di Government.’ It L 
fair to add that liis power of doing misi'hief was small, 
and Ids iiitGre,s1.s were bound up with those of tlie BriLish, 
for the power of tlic Gfulcwair could never liuvc survived 
tlie fall of British rule. Lor his .services he wa,s rewarded 
^iu the maimer most agreeable to himself. The payment 
\of 3,00,000 rupees annually for the Gujrat Irregular 
llorsi' was reunited, ivhilst the power given to him by a 
former treaty to reduce the eoulingent to 1,500 men iva.s 
eaucelled. ITie contingent was thus replaced on the foot- 
ing on which it liad been fixed by the treaty of 1817, 
with the additional provision that it should jierfonu ordi- 
nary police duties in tlic tribiiUiry distriGt.s. 
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As a further mark of tlic satisfaction of Llu' Ihilisli 
Govenimeut a .sumaul was adclrcbsecl lu Ihv GiUkwar, 
dated March M, 18C2, coiifemiig upon him tlio jiglit of 
ado])tion. In this Jie is debignatcd as Ifis rfig'lint'ss llie 
Mi'duiraja Gaikrviiv of Jiavxrdali. 

Of the interjiai admiiiist ration of the couiitiy l)nt liLtte 
can be advanced in praise. Ivluinde Ihio was, ospceiafly in 
his laic Real's, a spendlhrifl, carolcss of his ])eo])lc, a lover 
of luxiiiy and poiipi, and not uiiaineiiable to ihc cliaigM 
of cvncltv- In July 18G(), the Governor of llombay, 
8ir Ilartle krerc, had to ‘call liiin L<i order ’ liar Iiaviiig 
dii'eclud lliat an oU'endiiig sepoy — a man condeniiual to 
(Iralh foi' coiiHpiiaoy — slnndd be trampled to death ly an 
elephant. Ami, in (lie follovving year, tlie same Govin'iior 
felt it iueumbeut 11)1011 liiiu to disallow tlie rigid of (lie 
Giiikwiir lo appoint its hi.s prime iniiiiskT a niau Avliose 
inunu had not been ])reviously submillod to Ihe brilisli 
Govevmueiit for a[i])i'<)val. 

Kliaiidd li.io died Akivember 2H, JS70, and ivas 
HLiccoedod by liis brolhcT, Miilliar llao. 

The short reign of this ])riuce has been fraiiglit willi 
evil to the iieojilc of ifarodah. Tlic cireiimstnuees of his 
[ii'evious life had not been calcululed to mould liini inlo 
tho form of a good nilev. Neglected during his oliild- 
liood, liuviiig received Imt little cdueation, he was charged 
in ISGB with lla^ing■ attein|)led the life of liis lirotliei-, 
Kliaiule Piiio. ill coiisecpieiiee of an invesligafioii which 
followed that attenijit, Ik' was incarcerated as a Stale 
prisoner (hiring tin- remainder of his lirotlier’s life. On 
ilie di'atb of his Iwollnn' in 187t), Mulluir Ifho jumped at 
once from a jiiison to a llirouc, liming received uom‘ ojX« 
ihe training tlinl nonld enable him to jicrforin salisdic- 
torily the, dutii's of his new jiositioii. As might ha\'i‘ 
been expected under the circuinstanccs, he at once 
plunged into a career of misrule, extravagance, and 
folly. To .such an extent did his niisgoverimient e.xleinl 
that in 1873 the Jlritish GoYenimenl was eonsl rained 
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to appoint a Coramii3.sion (o iiive.stigafe the complaints 
broiigliL aga,in&t liini. Every branch of ]\is adniiui,sti'a- 
tion — revenue, political, and judicial — ^vas then inquired 
into, 

Upon llic roporl of this Cuminissioii, liinlluir Ihio was 
---^ifoniicd I lint, uidetis great iinprovenienl slioidd be niinii- 
fested by the cud of the year ( (S75, lie would ‘ be deposed, 
ill tlic iiilci'esl of bis jicople, and for the jieiicc and seenrily 
of thu enqiire.’ This waviiing did uol, unroiluiialely, 
}n'oduce tlie desired eRecl. Ihil an niiexpected event 
brought matters to an early crisis. I’owai'ds llie close of 
the year 187-1 an attempt was made at Tiarodah to poison 
the lirilish Itesidcnt, Colonel Phayre, C.Jh Sub.soqucnl 
iuc[niry led the Goveniment of India to siisjx'ct llial the 
Gdikwar liimsolf had instigated llio criminal alleinjit. 
IIjioii this the ATceroy issiuxl a proclamation, in whicli lie 
announced the suspension of tlie Chiikwiir from ])owei‘, 
=t^'ith a view to give liiin an opportiinily of clearing liim- 
self liofore a oompeteid Court of Inquiry from Ihe gra\e 
.snsjiieions atlacliiiig lo him ; and, in consoqnem'C, the 
Imnporary assinnplioii by the Prilish Government of Iho 
adniinisiralioii of JJarodali. 

A subsequent nolificutioii of the Govcnimciil of India 
])ublislied the charges on which Mnlhar tlao was lo be 
tried. They me as follows ; — 

I. The o/lcnce cliarged agaiiisl Mnlliar Ihio was that 
he did by agents and in person hold secret cominnnica- 
tioiis I'or imjii'oper purposes witli some servants eiu- 
])loyed by Colonel Phayre or attached lo the lirllLsh 
, Itesidency, 

\ 2. 'lhat Muiha IPio gave bribes to sncli servants, or 

eausial bribes to be givcni ihem. 

d. Ilis ])urpose for holding such connminiealions and 
giving such bribes iras to ti-se the said servants as spies 
on Colonel Piiayre, lliei’eby inijiroperly to olilain iui'oi-- 
mation ol'siHnnls and to canso injury to Colonel Pliayri', 
or remove iiim liy moans of iioisoji. 
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4, ili i'cicl, ail alLempL Lo poiwu Colonel Plniyic 
was made by pev&ou& iubtiyatetl tliereLo by the Caikwar. 

The Coiiunibsionerb appoiiilod to eonduel the iiiqiiiiy, 
— 1 1/5., the Chief Justieo of tlie iligh Couid of Calcutta, 
the Malulrajaib of Gwaliar and of Jaipur, the Chief Coiii- 
misbioner of Mybore, SirJJinkurliao,^ uutl ii CouuiiisbioiJC¥ 
in the Pnnjal-) Iui\e been rcipieslcd to meet foi' that ])ur- 
posc February 2d, 1875. 

The Gaikweir leceives a balute of nineteen guns. 
In 184(1 buti was prohibited within his Icniiories; the 
sale of children in 1849, and slavery in 1850. 


CIlAPTEIt IT. 

KOLIIAI’IJR. ^ 

Am A — 3,181 sq. iiiika. Poi'ur ation - O-lfl.luC. 

— 10,00,000 ] iipi.'es.'' 

Toe principality of Kolliapiir is bounded on the iiortli 
and north-west by Satiira ; on the east and south by 
Pelgaoii ; and on the west hy Sawunt-warl and 
Ihilnagiri. It is ruled over hy the rciirebenf alive of 
the youugor branch of the family which gave liiiih to 
the famous yivoji Blionshi. 

According to Marlnila tradition, Si\aji claimed 
descent from tliat brancli of the royal family of 
TJdaipiir which reigned in Doiigarpiir. One of tlu‘ dis- 
inherited sons of the tliivteimth ruler of lliat faniilyil 
left his lather’s house for liyapiir, entered the sen ice of 
the king of that place, and was recoiipiensod for liis 
services by the grant of (ho district of Modliuh com- 
prising eighty-four villages, and the title of Ih'ijii. Idiis 


^ Fide pp, 171, 17r>, 

Two-fiflts of this sum aie enjoyed hy the imlepondenl Jughfitlars. 





mail, wlio was railed Siijuiisl, had fouf sous, Iroiu llie 
yoimgcsl of whoiii, l^Ligajl, Sivaji claims lo be diioctly 
descended. Sugajl had one sou, Jlliosaji. Jiliosajl lel't 
ten sons, the ddest, lathci’ oT Bhahji, father of Bivajl; 
the leuLl), ivJ )0 settled at JvJiainvala, i.s tlio direct jiro- 
'g'enitor of the KoDiaphr family. 

Thi.s is not the, jilace in 'which (o outer into a hi.sloiy 
of Bivaji. II. will sidficc to say lluit, by tlie exercise 
of great lalents, indofatigalile perseverance, mntchless 
audacity harassed by no scruple — hy the aid of great 
faith ill his own mission, and by the spirit whicJi he 
infu.sed into his folknvers, Sivaji founded an en)[)ire 
do.stiiied to replace for a time the already Lotleriiig 
edifice of llic Moguls, lie died oii .April 5, 1S60, 
and -was succeeded by Ills son, Saiiibaji. This degeiiornte 
son, after an inglorious reign, ohlclly marked by tyranny 
towards his subjects and by seirsual indulgence, -was, in 
1C94, surprised by the troops of Aurangzib, and carriod 
captive, with Ins elde.sL son, lo the camp of the 
inonarch. He was ])Ut to death in the mo.st barbarous 
manner, whilst Ins son, Sivaji, was spared, and cemlidod 
to the charge of a daughter of the emperor, lly this 
lad}^ his name was changed to Satui. 

Meanwhile the younger son, Ibija Ilain, had been 
raised to the regency (101)5). lie lived, llOwe^'er, only 
tlircc years, dying in June 1098, and leaving two sons, 
Sivaji and Sambnji, hy his two wives, Tara Ihii and 
Eajis bai, Sivaji succeeded as I'egeut fur Salih, but 
becoming insane, lie was deposed, and confiied, in 1703, 

' liy his motlier, Turn Tiai, who tlieiicoibrili, till 1707, 
'governed in his name. In that year, liowerer, Sahii -was 
released from confinemeni, and rcbtnied to claim hi.s 
inheritance. Turti bai resisted iiis prelcnsions; but in 
1712 tiic dcalh of Sivaji, and a revolution in fnvonr of 
lior stepson, Sainbaji, removed her from power. Thciicc- 
furlh Saliii and Siimbaji were tiie rival claimants for tlie 
power and posses.sion& of ihoir great ancc.stor. 
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The divi-ioii belwccii tlie two hnmclio of tlie Auiiily 
coutiiiuol unhealed lill ITdO. In lliai, ye.ir Siinil);h|I a;h 
surprised, attacked, and cuniplotcly dereiiLed by the 
udhcreiUs c)! lli^ coiisui. d’his defcaL bi’ought about an 
accoiumodatioii (17dl) by Avhicb tSamlvaji was forced to 
acknowledge llic riglit of hli'ihu lo tlio whole of tlgt 
Marhfitn coiiutiT, Tvolhuphr and tlu' Iciritoiy dcpeiuleuL 
on it excepU'd. O’lus was assigned lo himself, rvith the 
title of Ih'ija. 

dambajl, great-grandson of the renowned bivaji, ^Yas 
thus the lirsL ivaji'i of Ivolliapnr. He died, without 
issue, in J7G0. lli.s ■\\idi)w, called ujioii then to adopt 
an heir, seloelod a son of the tenth branch of tlio family 
of JJhosaji, greut-grandfalher of Sivajl, called the Klian- 
wata branch. 'L’hc child, for he was a niiuoi’, was 
calk'd, in memory of his great relalii’C, Biva jl. 

During' the minority of tlu' jmung prince, the Stale 
was admiuLstcred hy (lie widow of Siimbaji. She Ji,e]4 
the reins with a loose and careless hand, ])enultting her 
subjects lo bU])porl lhcinselve.s by plunder and j)i)'aey, 
the victims being the inluibitanls of other Blales, and 
especially, in the inaKcr of ihraey, the sul>Jecl.s of tlu' 
Hnglish (’-{overiimcnt of Boinhaj-. To put a slop to tins 
th(‘ British Goveruuient fitted out and despatched (1705) 
an expedition against the fort of Mulwan. This ’ivas 
reduced; and the Kegeiit Ih'uu then agi'ocd to tin' 
coudilioms iinpo.sed by the Brili.sli (lovcnimcnt. blie 
j)romisod to pay .seven Jaklis and a half of rupees for the 
ex])imsc's of the (‘X])editiou ; to allow the Ih'iljsh to build 
a liictory on the eoa.sL in licr dominions; to grant them 
a monopoly for the iinporlation and sale of clnths mal^' 
other commodities from Europe ; to pul a stop to piraef, 
and to act as a good friend in general. Upon tliis 
kfulwau was restored. BjliL the Riinf fullilled none of 
her engagements. Piracy hy sea and ])lundor l)y land 
continued to be the two guiding ju’iuciples of ])er 
administration until licv dcalli, in 1772. 
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77or wiLh tlie accesbioii of tlie young Raja did tloey 
cease. lie, however, found liiiuself liard pressed by his 
enemies. The Peshwa attacked him, and took from him 
some districts which were given to the Putwnrdun 
family. They were, it is true, subsequently re.stored, 
%ut the original cession had begotten covetousness on the 
]xirt of tile Putwin’dims, and a fomil}'' feud, extending 
over a thirtl of a century, was the result. In the coui’se 
of this feud, Kolhapur was reduced to very great ex- 
tremities, and was only saved in tlie end by the inter- 
vention of the Peshwa. 

Then, again, Ivolhnpur fought with its neighbour, 
Sawunt-wari. This war lasted twenty-three years, and 
did not teud to tlie jiiusperity of tlie country. Kor, wliilst 
these contests were raging, wa.s there any improvement 
in tlie internal administration. In fact there was no 
administration, A puppet Ihijii, factions struggling for 
'plunder, and plimdor supplied by piracy and robbery, — 
such was Kolbajnir towards the close of the last century. 
Ill the end the PritisJi Government, wliosc traders had 
suffered greatly I'rom tlie depredations, was forced to 
interfere. A second expedition was fitted out (1792) 
but before it proceeded to action the Rajii signed another 
treaty by which be bound himself to compensate the 
Rritisli trader.s, and to allow factories to be erected at 
Mulwtin and at Kolhapur. 

But tlie great Marhata empire was approaching the 
clo.se of il.s turbulent career. Wliether by accident or 
by calculation, the British seemed to be gnided in dealing 
with it by the sound principle ‘ Divide et impera.’ In 
^October 1812, Kolhapur being then at war with Nipdui, 
tlie British interi'ered, and in return for the I'enimciatiou 
of claims on Mpani and other districts, over which the 
Peshwa claimed dominion, and for the cession to the 
British of the harbour of Mulwiin, with the hinds and 
ports dependent upon it, the territories that remained to 
the Eajd were guai'anteed to him. He received the 
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protection, and aclinitted the buperiorily of the Biitibh 
power. 

T]ig same year Ttajil Sivaji died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Sambaji, also called Abba Siihib. He 
was ruling Ivolhapiir when there broke out ^riLll Baji 
Puio Peshwa the Avar which tcrminalcd (June 3, 1818)«- 
by his .surrender and political anniliilation. Tii that war 
Abba Saliib acted as a true and faithful ally of his liege 
lord, the British Govermnent. In return for the sorviccB 
then rendered, the districts (Chikdii and Monaooli) which 
he had been forced to .surrender to the Pc.sluva by the 
treaty of 1812 were I’c, stored to him. In the reign of 
this prince tlie internal adinini.stratiou of the country 
greatly improved. 

In tlie course of his jirocccdings it happened that the 
litija found it ucces.sary to resume au estate which had 
been granted to one of his cliiofs, Saeji Bai, of the Mohite 
family. 'Ihe chief came to Ivolliapir for remoirstrauce of^ 
revenge. lie gratified the latter by shooting tlie Kajii 
dead in Jus OAvn palace (July 1821). Abba Sfihib left an 
infant sou, who died the following year. The &ucccs.siou 
then devolved upon Shahjl or Bawa Si'ihib, second son of 
Baja Sivaji. BitAVu Sahib po.ssesscd none of the talents 
or right feelings of hi.s brother, but AVas oppimsive and 
prodigate. lie Avas governed, too, by au ill-icgulaled 
ambition Avliieh would fainliave .shaken ofT the prol ecting 
influence of the British. It happened that in the year 
1824 tiic toAvn of KitU'ir in Belgaon Avas the scene of 
great disturbances, attaining the patch of actual insur- 
rection. About the same time Southern India Avas per- 
vaded by rumours that a gi'eat disaster had behillen tliegC 
British arms in Burma. The event at Kitlfir and the 
rumours regarding Burma .scorned to announce to the 
spirit of Bawa Siihib that the time for action had arrived. 
He suddenly left his capital at the head of 6,000 infantry, 
1,000'horse, and seven guns, nominally on account of a 
dispute with his nciglibour of SaAVunt-warl ; and, in 
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deliaiice of liiti eiigiigemcnls with the Biiti^li, potiUvely 
I'efubed either to yubniit tlic cause in dispute to their 
arbitration or to accept tiieir awaixl. 

Not coiUcut with this display of iiide])eudeuce lie 
attacked tlie fort and jaghir of Jxuugal, and captured 
♦the fort ; notwithstanding tliat a sumiud for the pos- 
session of both had been granted by Ids father to Hindu 
Eao, a relation of llie Maharaja of Gwaliar. Having 
elTected this highway robbery he, without any coinninnica- 
tion with the British Government, marched to the frontiers 
of Satara, with intentions so palpably hostile as to induce 
the Kiija of tliat State to implore British intein’eution. 

It would, indeed, have been impossible for the Britisli 
to delay interference longer. Towards the close of 1825 
a British force therefore marched into Kolhapur and com- 
pelled the Ihijii to sign a treaty, binding himself to attend 
to the advice of the British Government in all matters 
-»aflecting the public peace ; to respect the rights of Hindu 
Biio and of certain jaglnrdars ineutioiied ; to reduce his 
ibree and to maintain it only at a strength not calculated 
to affect public tranquillity wdthin or Avitliout his terri- 
tories ; and never to grant an asylum to rebels. 

Shortly after the conclusion ol‘ tliis treaty, Ihija Bawii 
Sahib proceeded to Piina Avith the aA'OAvcd object of 
inducing the GoA'crnmcnt of Bombay to release him from 
the conditions liy Avhich he Avas bound. Bailing in this, 
he returned to Kolhapiir, committing extravagancies and 
aggressions on his road, and behaving liimself— -as indeed 
he had at Buna — in a manner that shoAved him hardly 
to be of sane mind. On his arrival at Kolhapur he in- 
\ creased, instead of diminishing, his army, and seized on 
tlic possessions of jaghirdans guaranteed to them by the 
British. Nor did he stop thej’Cjbut began, as soon as ho 
coidd, to commit aggressions on hi.s neighbours. 

Again AAuas a British force levied, and this time it 
]-eached tlie capital, — the garrison, consisting of betAAmeii 
tAvo and three thousand Arabs and Beluclus, evacuating 
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it as the IhiLisli force entered. Agtiiii tv, as a Iri'aly forced 
npoii the Eajh. By this Itc bound liini.scir to reduce lu,s 
army to 400 horse and 800 foot, exclusive ol' gurrisoiis 
for his forts according to a stated list. Tlio disti'icls 
granted to his brother for gootl service rendered in 1817 
were resumed. The forts of Kolhapur and rainilagath 
were to be garrisoned by British trttops tiL the expense of 
the Iflja. ilc had to restore villages whicli lie had 
resumed, and to sec the jaghlrdars whom ho Inid luolcsleLl 
iuvcsLccI tvith perpetual, instead of life, guarantee, s by the 
British. He had to pay 1,47,948 rupees tor damage 
done by him to his ueighhours, material guarantees 
being taken for sucli payment; and to accc]!! a minister 
appointed by the Britisli Govcniraeiit, and irremovable 
by him, to administer tlio aflairs of Kolliopfir. 

Ultimately the right to garrison the port of Pana- 
higarh was surrendered, and at a later jieiiocl, the 
ganisoii was withdrawn from Kolhapur. Later still, 
the Baja iiaving iutlicalecl some signs of amendment, the 
niiuister., who Jiad sadly disappointed tlie expectations 
formed regarding him, was witlidmwn, and the man- 
ageraeuL of alFairs was resnmed liy the Puyii, he having 
been informed by the Governor of Bombay, at. a. personal 
interview, that should it ever again hoconie ncccissary 
to send a gaiTisou to KolJuipiir, it would become there a 
permanent lixture. 

The Eiija Bawa Sahib died on Kovemher 29, 1838, 
leaving a minor sun, Sivnji. A council of regency was 
at once formed, con, sisting of the niollier and aunid of 
tlie young Baja, and four ollicials. But the moiubers 
of the cotmcil were apparently nut foiiued to act har- 
moniously together. The sLroiige.si iniud and mu.st 
determined will amongst them were jiosscssed by the 
mmt, laTii, Bin, and she so managed a.s to a.s.sume the 
entire control of airairs. Ilenccforth .slic is known in the 
history of Kolhaprir as Dewan Siihib. 

* Slis was .aunt Ijy niarriaga — being the widow of Abba .Sdbib. 
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Tlici usurpation of this lady was vccoguised l)y the cuap. 
ISrilidi Covernniciit. She managed or mther luisman- — ^ 
aged the State for three years. Tt was a had time 
for Kolhajn'ir, for misrule could scarcely have reached a 
greater pitdi. At length the Britidi Government Avas 
'♦forced to inteiferc. ]\[ild measures were at first tried 
■with liei, l)ut as llu'sc ]’)roduced no impi'ovemcnt, the 
British Government, acting n])on the rigiit secured by 
the treaty of 1827, I'emovod her from tlie regency, and 
nominated a minister in whom it had confidence, Daji 
Kridma Pandit, to administer affairs. The eflorts whicli 
tliis minister made in the Ava}^ of reform excited tlie 
IjiLLer hoslllity of llie old corrupt m/iine — the partisans 
of the Dewau ydliib — and culminated, in 1844, in a 
general rebellion, a rebellion wliicli extended to tlie 
neighbouring State of Sawuut-wari. The rebellion wa.s, 
however, put down by force of arms, and the entiie 
^luanageniciit of the Ivolhapiir Stale asHumeil lay the British 
Govermneut. 

Under the rei/iine thus introduced great reforms were 
elTectcd. The forts were dismantled, tlu3 system of 
hereditary garrisons was abolished, the military foico 
was disbanded, and a local force entertained in its stead. 

The cost of suppressing the rebellion was required to 
be paid by Ivolluipur, In the various administrative de- 
purtiUGuls order, regularity, and system Averc introduced, 

In 18()2 matters bad so imjiroved, and the system 
of management bad become so avcU understood, that lbij;i 
Bivaji was entrusted with the administration. By tlie 
treaty made Avith him upon that occasion, he bound him- 
self in all niatlers to follow the advice of the British 
Govermneut. EajdSivajl had previously displayed, in the 
crisis of 1857, a desire to remain faitliM to his engage- 
ments, iiotAvithstauding that his brother, Ohimina Sahib, 
had joined the mutineers. 

Ibijii Sivaji lived only four years after his installation, 
dying on August 4, 18GG. He had no male children. 
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but liofore Ins death he adopted bhipujl E.io PuLsiukiir, 
ail intelligent boy of bixlceii ycais of age, ivlio at ouce 
a'^bUincd tlio name of Eajaiain. 

This prince, with a spiiifc beyond the majority of liis 
enuntrynien, resolved ill 18159 to \isit Europe. Unhappily 
lie died at Eloreuce the following year. 

The present lliija, his adopted successor, iv'ho lias 
assumed the name of Biviiji, is still a minor, lie ij 
receiving a cajiital education under the ausjiices of Llio 
Political Agent, by whom, meanwhile, the euuuivy is 
administered. 


cnAPTEE m. 

EAWUNT-WAIli. 

Arm — 000 <!q. mites. Poriri,\iios" — 102,506 - «' 

Pkitnue— 2,00,000 rajioes. 

'WakI, or Sawunt -wall, Ls a .small State situated between 
Goci and the district and harbour of Mulwan, and 
forms the .southern part of the territory known as the 
Konkan. Khem Sawimt, to whom the ruler.s of the 
WTiii tribe trace their origin, ivaa an officer .serving under 
the Mahoraedaii kmg.s of Bijaphr, and held part of the 
'VYari country in jaghir during the declining pei'iod of 
tliat monarchy. When the celebrated Sivajl iva,s in tlic 
zenith of hi.s glory, Khem Sawunt transferod his allegiauco 
to him, and ivas by him confirmed as Snr-Bcsmi/e over 
all that part of the Konkan, half of the revenue being 
made available for Sivajl and the other moiety as,signcdgj 
for the maiiiLciiance of a body of three thousand infantry 
for foreign service, bcside.s tlie requisite number ibr 
gaiTisoiis. This arrangement, ho-wever, proving unsati.s- 
I'actory to both parties, Khem Sawunt took the opportunity 
of a reverse of fortune befalling Sivaji to break it, and to 
return to his allegiance to JJljapur. In 1002, however, 
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Sivaji, having proved his superiority to the ]^.ing of that 
country, attacked Wari, and speedily overran it, forcing 
the Sawnnts to tlirow themselves on his clemency. He 
generously restored to tliem the country, under the same 
conditions as had previously existed, and he ever after- 
^^Yards found them faithful vassals. In 1707 Ivhem Sawunt 
received from Saiui Eaja, grandson of Sivaj'i, a deed con- 
iinning liim in his possessions in full .sovereignty, and 
assigning to liiin, conjointly witli the chief of KoUiba, 
half the revenues of the Sal, si Mahal. 

Ivhem Sawunt was succeeded (1709) by his nephew, 
rhond Sawunt, the fimt of the family who came in 
contact witli tlie Bri(i,sli. About the begiuiiiiig of the 
eighteenth contiuy British commerce had suflered greatly 
from the piratical attacks upon it sanctioned or connived 
at by the rulers of Jvoiaba. To put an end to these 
dejiredations, and to enlist on their side one at least of the 
^-rulers of the we, stern coast, the Britisli concluded in 1730 
an offensive and clefen.sive treaty with Bliond Sawunt. 
By this the contracting parties agreed to inntually assist 
each other against the mutual enemy of both, Iltinojl 
Angria, ruler of Zolaba. It was also agreed that on the 
conclusion of the war all the conque,sts made .shoidd be 
given up to Sawunt-wari, with the exception of Gheria 
and the isla?Kl of Kcuneri, which should be retained by 
ibc British. 

Bliond SiiwiiiiL died in 1738, and was succeeded by bis 
grandson, Edmebuuder Sawunt, After a reign of seven- 
teen year,-!, unmarked by any incident worthy of special 
record, he gave ivay to his .son, Khem Sawunt, a minor. 

\ This ruler found hinrself engaged at a very early period 
in a war ’with his neighbour of Kolhaphr. The quarrel 
between the two powers traced back its origin to a period 
long anterior, and was due to a jealousy entertained by 
the Eajas of Kolhapur of the position of independence 
assumed by the Sawunts. Undoubtedly it was provoked 
by Kolhapur, and wa.*:. excited and fed by purely per- 
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sonal feelings Bat tliis was not the only einbavrass- 
mont felt by the guai-diaiib of the Sawuiit. TJiey fell out, 
too, willi ihctr nciglibours of Goa, iho Portuguese, and 
witli the Bi'ilisli. Both ihcse quarrels arose from the 
same cause, the practice of piincy by the subjccls of tlie 
Sawunt. We have seen that to rejiress that atrocious 
trade, tlie ancestor of Kheni S<iwiint had allied hinuelf 
with the British. But now the guartliaus of Khciu 
Saivunt conni\'cd at its practice on the Biitish. Tt was 
impo.ssible for the latter to allow such a stale of tilings to 
continue; accordingly, early in 1765 they de.spalchcd an 
expedition from Boudiay, under the joint command of 
Major Gordon, and Captain John Walson of the Bombay 
Marine, with instructions to stop the piracies canied on 
by Kolhapur and Sawunt -wavi. This they clTccUuilly did 
for Iho time. Kioin Sawunt- war i they look the fort of 
Teswuutgarli or Ecvi, and changed its name to Port 
Augn&tu.s, intending to keep it. Bui finding that the**- 
acquisition ^vas unprofitable, tlicy agreed to restore 
it to the Sawunt, on condition of his proini.sing not 
to molest tlioir .ships or trade, to cede all the lands 
between the rivers Karll and Sarsi from tlic sea to the 
foot of the hills, to pay a lakli of rupees for the expenses 
of the expedition, and to allow the Britisli to build a 
fort in his dominions. 

It is probable that had Khem Sawunt been of age, 
and possessed the ability to manage his affairs, he would 
have observed the coudilions of this treaty. But liis 
turbulent relations, greedy for plunder, broke out almost 
as soon it had been signed; consequently, another treaty 
was forced upon his government. By this the money j 
pajTuent was increa.sed to two lakhs ; and as this money 
could only be raised by a mortgage on tlie district of 
Vingorla for thirteen years, the town, port, and disLiicI 
of Vingorla were made over to the British Government 
for that period, Sawamt-warl furni.shing two ho,stage.s 
for the due observance of the treaty. 
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A very ciuioiih circumstance liappcnecl sliortly after 
tiiis, discreditable alike to bolli contracting parlies. The 
morigagee, who was to advance to the Ilritish tlie stipu- 
lated sum, was one Yittojl Kommolim. To enable liim 
to recoup himself for his payments, the Britisli ])laced 
J-iim in charge of the district of Vingorla under the 
sccuiity cT tlie British ilag and British Sepoys. But very 
soon aher the treaty liad been signed the hoslagcs made 
their escape. Tlicn the Sawmit, levying troops, marched 
into Vingorla, drove away the agents of Yittoji engaged 
ill collectiii!* the rctenuc, and then returned home. 
Strange to record, this outrage was met by uothiug 
stronger tlian remoustrauce. Nor, when tlie thirteen 
years had expired, was any opposition made to the 
Sawunt, when ho attacked Vingorla, took it (June 
1780) aud appropriated a large quantity of public and 
private property belonging to the British! It would 
^:ecm that the main suiTcvcr, thougli lie had the British 
guarantee, was (he mortgagee, Yittoji, wlio in tlie interval 
had been forcibly prevented from collecting the rents 
of tlie district. It resulted from the impiuiity with which 
tlie SawuuL was allowed to pcipetralc these outrages 
that the piracy received a fresh impetus; nor was it 
checked during the thirty-two j'eans tliat followed. 

The system of public ])lundcr was at its height when 
Kliein Sawunt died (1803). lie had reigned for ibrty- 
cig'ht years — years of almost uuccasiiig warfere ; find 
when he died the war with Kolliftpur was raging with fis 
much fury as ever. 

Khem Sawunt loft four widows, the clde.st of whom, 
^ Lukshmi Bai, became regent, ou account of the minority 
of Ivhcm Sawmnrs only sou by Devi Bai, his tliird wife.’- 
Shortly after the assumption of the regency by this 
lady, the Sawmit-warl troops Averc defeated by those 
of Ilolhapiir, and the fort of War! Avas immediato]_y 

1 Grant 1)1111 (Bombay edition), he died williout male issue. 77f/t' 
Tol. iii. p. 24-1. Mr. AitcMsoii says Treaties, vol. yi, p. 115. 
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l)csi(‘gG(l. lu (lus GxLroinity Tjukslimi Bui called upon 
' — ' — ' Wiswa-^ lido (ilnilgaiy and A])])a Dey^aye, adlievouLs of 
Sindlua aud the Pe.slnva, io a-^-ii.st Jicr. Apini, Dcasaye, 
Avitli the hocret coiicuiTeiicc of the re'll nva, afforded llie 
retpiired aid ; the .siege of Wari Avas rai.^ed ; and the war 
Avas can'icd into llie eueinjds eonnti'y. But this nestiii. 
Lad luirdl_v been obtained, aa'Iicu Appa Dcs'iayc endea- 
voured to e.slabli.'ih hi.s own aulhorily over SawLinl-Wfiri. 
At die instance ol' his chief conlidsint, and Avilh tlie con- 
CLUTcuce alike A>f the regent, Liikshnii Bai, and of 
Bhdnd SaAvunt, the next heir to the ])rineipality, the 
young prince Ava.s slranglod (1807). But Ap])a De.ssayc 
del ived no pi'o/it from this atrocious deed. Phdnd 8tiwimt 
tinjk advcLiitag'G of the diminished number of his (roop.s 
to a.ssault and diBm from tlie country Appa Pessaye, tmd 
to possess hiiiLself of the govermneut, 

vSliortly after this the cx-regeut, Lukslimi Bai, died. 
The second AAddow of the late SaAvunt, Dui'ga Ihii, laid"* 
claim to the office. Pliond Bawimt, hoAVever, refu«ed to 
rocogai,su lier pretensions, and insisted ujioii carrying on 
the govGi'innent liimsolf. 

Under the earlier rule of this prince there Avas no 
diminution in the practice of ])iracy. In fact, this mode 
of raising a revenue seemed to have become a time- 
honoured principle of adiuiulslration. But in 1812 the 
British GovernmeuL liad heeonic alive to the absolute 
necessity of repressing it at all hazards. Action Avas 
accordingly taken, anti PhondSaAvunl, Dcssayo of Savvunt- 
Avsu'i, was bound doAvn (Oelober 1812) to cede the fort 
of Vingorla and llie battery of Gunariimo Tembe, with ifs 
port and limits, and to promise to cede the porfs of | 
Perl and Ibcdli if piraeic.s .should be commilled in the 
future. Britisli inorcliant.s Avere to be alloAved free 
ingre.ss and egress to and from the SaAVunt-AViirl territory, 
on playing the customary duties ; but all articles of con- 
suin]itiou req_uii'ed for British troops statioued Avithiii 
the territory Avere to pass duty free. 
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Soon aftor the conclusion of tlii'i trcaly rhuiicl Sa\Yuiit 
died (1813), and, lii^ son being a minor, Llie second 
widow of tlic late Dey^aye, Burga Eai, became regcul. 
This lad}^ commenced her administration by an attack 
npoji liolhapi'n', and .seked l\yo forts which had been 
^laranLced to that State by the British Govornmoiit. 
As she obstinately refused to restore them, war was 
declared against her by the British. Two outlying 
di‘'tricts were at once hdeen po.ssossion of, and prepara- 
tions made to march on the capital. But meanwliilc an 
insurrection had broken out in, fsawuut-wari — Duda llai, 
the fourth widow of the llessaye, Khciu Sa'wunt, haviug 
produced a eliild whom .she endeavoured to jniss off a.s tin; 
true licir to the priiiei]iali(y, — the .son of Kheni SaAVunt, 
Avlio, she alleged, had escaped the mia'der attempted 
upon liiiu by Appa Dossaye. Tier cai[,se found a large 
number of adherents, many of wliom tlionght the oppor- 
'timity a good one to ])luudcr on tlioir oavu account. But 
at length the party of Di'n'ga Bai gained the upper hand. 
This, hoAvevci', imfortunalely for her, happened Avlieu 
the Peslnva was engaged in a life-struggle with the 
British, and she did all in lier poAvor to aid and .siifkain 
liiin. It became at length necessary to put an end 1o 
1liis .state of Uiiiig.s. A force Avas marched into the 
country, and a treaty Ava.s dictated (February 1819) by 
Avlnch the British Govcrmneiit agreed to protect SaAvuiit- 
AAniri, that State aclcnoAvlodging BritBli .supremacy, ceding 
the lino of .sea-eoast fi’om the river Kuril to the houndarie.s 
of the Porlugue,sc po.ssossions, and to receive British 
troops into SaAvunt-wari. In consequence of the readi- 
^ ness Avith Avhicli these tonixs had been accepted, a portion 
of the ceded territory, yielding a net revenue of 30,000 
ru})e<3s, AACis restored the folloAviug year. 

The regent, Diirga Bai, had died before this treaty 
liad been signed, and had been succeeded in her ofljce by 
the two AvidoAvs of the preceding chief, Savitrl Bai and 
Narauda Bai. These ladies Avere very anxious to retain 
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r/U;T po^vor wliirh ]i:ul lliu-i devohcd upon llu'in, juid 

— atleinjdod to dobar Llic young diit'l', llioiigli lio liiul 

allainud Ids legal ui.ijorilj', from all parlK'ipatioii ni 
allairs. At length, however, in 1822 ihe eltdius ol' this 
youth, Khein bawuni, eoiikl uo lougei' b(' losisletl, and 
he was iii.slalled as ruler. Tie ])roved hiniself ineapabli^, 
and rpdte unlit ibr his position. Aflidi s under his inntlo 
of adniinislraiinn soon di'iCtcd into siieh tlisoidi'r thal he 
had to invoke, in 1880 and 1832, I’rilish aid lo siippre-s 
the rebellion he luinself had eansed. On tin' second 
occasion he signed a ii'caly with the Ihili-di, in the 
preamble to Avliieh he made this humiliating' conl’ossion : 

‘ My country has been thrown into disorder and eonl'u- 
sion inoie than once through rny own misconduct ; ’ and 
ho bound himself lo a])poiut as his minislm' a man 
approved of by the JJvilish Govornmeut, and not to 
remove him without the sanction of that Goverinneiit ; 
lo adopt tiui measures of reform advised by his ininisto?’' 
aud sanctioned by the Jh'iti.sh ; to abdicate, if necessary, 
sliould he fail to keep tlio.se eomlilions; and to pay the 
cost of any troop.s re(|uired for the sottlcnnmt of his affairs. 

Yet, notwithstanding this liuniilialing coure.ssion, the 
promise, and the self-iiuposod punisbiueut Ibr broach of 
faith looming in the future, Ivhom Sawuut continued lo 
sail very close to the wind. lie never, in fact, had any 
intention of keeping the treaty if he could avoid keeiiing 
it. lie made constant and rc]icated complaints against 
his minister, many of which, on iavestigalion, were 
proved to bo iiialieious, and all unfoimdinl. Ills barons 
becaiao virtually iiidepoudeut, and defu'd his authority. 
In 183G aud 1838, liiitish intervention was required ford 
the maintenance of order. On the second occasion — 
the fourth within eight yimns— the state of the eounlry 
was thus officially described; — ‘I'ho Sar-T)essay(‘ (the 
chief) again exhibits the same imbecility aud unfitucss 
for the control of his teriilory. The same insecurity foi' 
life aud i)ro}K,'rty exists. I'hdud BawunI’s band i^ still 
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out, iiicreiibiug in luunbeiy ; oLhcr bauds of plunderers 
luive broken out, setling defiance to the ttar-lJoasaye, 
plundering the peaceful iuliabitauts of his villages, caud 
threateuing, if not actually causing, di-^turbauces and 
depredations in our adjoining districts. The lenders of 

band have I'cfused the amnesty oflered to them by 
tlic chief. The Bar-Dossayc exhibits the same obstinacy, 
surrounded by and under the influence of favourites of 
an evil and designing charader, and refuses sn])])ort and 
concun-cncc in the inoaHures taken by the minister 
appointed by the Eritish Government, to -wJioso advice 
lie is bound by agreement to attend.’ 

Tlie coiisequouce of sucli a mode of government 
ftlionajd itself in the rapid abandonment of tlic country 
by the best class of the inhabitants, and tlie prevalence 
of anarchy anioiigsL those wlio remaiiiod. 

Under these circumstances, forced, in 1838, to inter- 
■'>&no, the Ik'itislii Government found it would be impossible 
to give its su])port to a system so ruinous and so sub- 
versive. It decided, therefore, to remove Khcin Sawimt 
from pou'cr, making for him an arajde provision, and to 
assume the direct management of the country. 

This was accordingly done. Under the firm rule of 
tlie ’British, order was restored, confidence returned, and 
rebellion was crushed. It was no easy task. In IS.TJ 
and 184‘t the trubulent chiefs wlio had successfully 
resisted tlicir liege lord broke into revolt. Even the, 
chief’s son, Phbnd Sawunt, known as Anna Silhib, tried 
to shake off tiie firm control of the British. But these 
rebellious were successfully ]mt down. Gradually a 
4>etLer feeling was introdneed into the country, and when 
the mutiny broke out in 1857, the old chief and Auna 
iSiiliih, deprived as they were of power, showed tliem- 
selves firndy attached to British interests. 

Ivliem Sawunt died in 1807. Anna Saliib was acknow- 
ledged as his successor by the British Government, hut 
in consequence of his having addicted himself largely to 
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rART tlie praclice of opium-Giiliiiii:, certain vefetrietiona vvero 
■ — . placed upon liis exercise of power, with a view to ])rc- 
veut the achiiiiiistratiou from fulling into disorder. These 
restrictions Avill he open to revision in the event of his 
being .succeeded by a more competeiiL ruler, 

Tlie chief of yciwmiL-wuri has boon granted the right 
of adoption. 
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Arka— tl,,'>(l(l '-q. iiiilofe.i Poi'Ui AiroN — 

Ri.viinui, — 1 T), 00,009 riipi’os, 

Tins State of Kachh is boimcled on the norlli and north- 
west by the province of Sindh ; on the oast by the 
dominions of the Gaikwar ; on the south by the pciiih> 
sula of Kuthiwur and the Gulf of Kaehh, mid on the 
soiith-Ave.st by the Indian Ocean. 

‘ In ancient times,’ says Hamilton, ‘ the jirovince of 
Kachh apjmars to have been occupied liy pastoral tribes, 
lor the Kfunbls or cultivators do not appear at any time 
to have formed an e.sseuLial part of the comnninity ; and tlio 
Chaora,s, though formeidy the governing class, are mnv ex- 
tinct. The Jluirejas are a branch of the Sannna tribe, which 
emigrated from Sindh about the fifteenth century, under the 
leadersliip of Jam Laldia, son of Jluira,’ To distinguish the 
family of thi,s celebrated chief, Jluira, whose faith, Avhether 
it Averc Hindu or Alahomedan, is still a matter of con- 
troversy iu Kachh, the snrnarao of JJiareja Avas applicdp^ 
to it, Avhilst its represcntatKc took the title of Jam. Tbb' 
})ossessious iu Kachh Avere divided by the three grandsous 
of Jam Laldia, About tlic year 1540, the three branche.s 
of the family Avere ropresoiited by Jiiin Di'idnr, Jfnn 
Humir, and Jam Eawuh Hadur ruled over Wagur, or 

’ Exolufcive of the Ran of Kachh, Avhieh coA'ora 9,000 squai'e miles. 
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the eastern district of the province ; Etiwiil, after mur- 
dering his kinsman nunn'r, usurped his possessions and 
nnited the western districts, or Kachh proper, under his 
own government. But iChengah, the son of the murdered 
llumir, with the help of tlic king of Ahmcdahiid, from 
whom he received the district Morvi and the title of Ihio 
— a title held ever since by the riders of Ivachh — 
succeeded not only in recovering his father’s possessions, 
but in expelling Jtim Eiiwul from Ivachh and reducing 
Dadur to subjection. 

Kachh is mentioned by Abul Ihkal in 1582 as an 
independent State, but its power appears to have reached 
its zcuitli about tlio middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Elio Eiisal is said to liave held garrisons in Sinclii, 
Paihar, and Kiitlilwiir. The hold on tliese provinces 
was however lost by Eiio Lakha, avIio succeeded in 1751. 
After a short reign this chief was followed by Eiio Ghdr, 
^1 incapable ruler, under whom anarchy and disorder 
prevailed, lUio Ghdr died in 1778, and was succeeded 
by Eao Eoydhun, the eleventh in succession from Edo 
Kheugar. .Eiio Eoydhun was a man of passionate and un- 
controllable temper, indulged in to such an extent as to 
render him insane, and to cause him to be placed by his 
chiefs in confinement (17SG). There ensued then a 
struggle for jiower which was iillimately decided (1792) 
in favour of a soldier of fortune, Jemadiir Fiitt'di Maho- 
med, who hud commenced life as a private horseman. A 
revolution, headed by Bluiijl Biiwii, brother to the Eiio, 
expelled FutLcli Maliomcd in 1802 ; but he speedily 
recovered a portion of tlie country, which he goverued 
\li'oui Aujar, leaving the remainder in the real power of 
llunsraj, the Dcwiin of the parly opposed to him, and 
having his liead-quailcrs at Mandavi; the capital, Bhuj, 
Ijeing occupied by the deranged Eiio. 

Kachh was thus in the possession of two rival parties, 
each ruling independently of the other. Ko long time 
elapsed before Futteh Mahomed recovered Bhiij, whence 
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Duri’ made inroads iuLo GriijraL and. JAatluwar, at llie same 
— — ' time that lie lent liis couuLenauco to piracy on a large 
scale. The.se deprcdatioirs provoked tlie interierenco of 
Ihe Jdritisli, avIio, in October 1 809, entered into an engage- 
ment willi Fiitteb Mahomed and Tlnnsraj, wlicrcby lliey 
bound tbem.selvcs not to intorfove in tlie countries to tlis- 
east of the Gulf of Kaclili and the Eau; to suppress 
piracy; and to exclude Americans and European, s from 
their ])osse,ssious. llunsrajwas aI.so guaranteed the .separate 
])Osse&don of Mandavl nulil such time as llie Eao siionld 
re-assmne the government. 

Shortly after this Ilunsnij died. Tliis event, and the 
accession of his son, Shoo Eiij, caused a I'enemal of the 
civil war, and the British troops were forced to interfere. 
Ultimately bolh jjarlie.s wci'c left in Llie po.silion they bad 
occupied before the death of Ilun.sraj. 

The Brili.sh Government was forced again to inlorfero 
(1813) in consec|iience of the non-observance of tlie treaty* 
of 1809, Wliilst the negotiations on iliis subject were 
pending, "Vizir Futteh Mahomed died (October 1813). 
The insane Eiio, Eoydliun, survived him only a month. 
He vva.s succeeded, thanks to the sii])])ort of Ihe two .sous 
of Futteh Mahomed, by hi.s illegitimate son, Eiio Bliarmiil, 
then eiglrteen years of age, to tire exclusion of the rightful 
heir, his legitimate nephew. 

Eao Blmrmul suflevcd under the same infirmity as 
his fatiier, and he commenced his reign by acts of cauelty 
and aggression on his ueigidiours. He soon lost liic 
bupjiort of the sous of Futteli Mai lomed— -tlie one being 
a.ssassinatod in public durbar, the other resigning from 
conscious incapacity. Uncontrolled, the Eiio became llien 
wliolly nnmanagcal)]e,his natural malady being incrca.sed*' 
by constant intoxication. The outrages perpetrated in- 
crea.scd so much in atrocity, that it became ncces,stiry that 
the British should forcibly introduce some sort of order iti 
the country. A force was accordingly marched in, and 
in January 1816 a treaty was concluded, by which the 
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Tuio agreed to pay an iudciimity for lire losses caused by 
tile inroads of Ins subjects, to suppress piracy, to give no 
shelter to outlaws ; and to yield in pcrpctiiity the fort of 
Anjar, the port of Tiiren and adjacent villages, and to 
pay in pcrpetuily also an annual sum ccpuil to 70,000 
.^'njKics. In retuvji for this cession cUud payment the 
Ilriti&h Government agreed lo reduce his country to 
obedience and to restore order within it. Tliis last stipu- 
lation was carried out witliin a month. A few montiis 
later, in consideration of tiie great impoverishment of the 
connby, caused by twenty years of turmoil and misrule, 
the Jiritish Govermneut voluntarily remitted the whole 
of the military exjieuses it hsid incurred, and the auuiuil 
sum which tlio Eao liad agreed to pay. 

Yet scarcely had these (eims been concluded wlien 
Llie Eao returned to his evil ways. He murdered his 
cousin, the legitimate son of Ins uncle, tlie rightful heir, 
■4)cfore himself, to tiie tlirone. He then began to levy 
troops for the purpose of assaulting Anjar ; he attacked, 
loo, one of the Wagur chiefs wlioso possessions were 
under the guarantee of tlic Briti.sh, in order ‘ lo sllo^v 
others,’ us lie f)pciily avowed, ‘ tire punishment which 
awaited those who depended for protection on tiie British 
Government,’ Ilis tyranny became at last so in.snpport- 
able that the principal Jhareja cliiefs earnestly requested 
the liritisli Government, to interfere. 

There was no other course to pursue. The provisions 
of tlic treaty of 1810 were therefore declared to be 
suspended, and a force, under Sir William Grant Zeir, 
marched into the country. A new arrangement ivas then 
V made. The Elio, whose intellect was greatly deranged, 
ivas deposed, and his son Daisul was appointed I’uler in his 
piace. As Elio Daisul was a minor, a regency was formed 
of six members, one of whom, in compliance with tiie 
earnest request of the cliiefs, was the British Eesident. A 
British force ivas left in the country for ils protection, to 
lie reduced or withdrawn at the option of llie British 
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GovernuicuL. By the terms of tlic treaty tlieu concluded, 
October 1819, it was arranged tliat tlie government of 
Kaclih bliould pay for luaintaining tliat force. Tlie 
provisions of tlie former treaty, with .some trilling ad- 
ditions, ■were renewed. Amongst llic.se latter Ava.s one 
Avliicli guaranteed tlieir estates to flic Jlnireja chiefs, and- 
generally to all the lliijpiit chiefs in Kachh and Wiigur tlie 
full enjoyment of their possessioirs. One of the first acts 
of the regency was to restore their estates to certain 
Wiigur chiefs on their engaging to preserve the peace. 

In 1822 the town, fort, and district of Aujar wore 
restored to Kachh, in consideration of an annual ])iiyment 
of 88,000 rupees. The annual contribution deraandeti 
by the British GovemmeuL for the maintenance of its 
subsidiary force in that counti'y had been fixed at two 
lakhs of rupec.s. But the inability of the Durbar to pay 
this sum had led to constant remi.ssions. At length, in 
1832 the Court of Directons came to the conclusion tluit^ 
the demands on Kachh on account of the ccs,sion of 
Anjar were excessive, and that they should lie per- 
manently relinquished. This was done, all arrears were 
remitted, and the total payment limited to two lakhs. 
And regarding this sum the British Government arranged 
that it .should dimiuish iu proportion as the British should 
diminish the number of troops in Kachh ; that should the 
cost fall below 88,000 rupees auuually, or should the 
troops be Avithdrawn altogether, their only should the 
amount of the Aujar compensation be demaudable. This 
measure of justice and policy proved a groat relief to the 
resources of Kachh. 

The folloAving year, ]833, the conduct of the cx-lhio,'^ 
Bharmul, came under coiisidcratiou. It had been ascer- 
tained that by evil counsels and iu other ways he Avas 
endeavouring to unsettle the right principle, s which it 
had been endeavoured to iastil into liis son ; and tlial his 
conduct had caused great uneasiness to those Avlio.se 
special care it was to watch over his proceedings. In 
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cousequcuce of lliia, it was deterinined to remove him to 
aiiotlicr palace, under such rostrictioua as would put a 
stop to the evil complained of. At the same time that 
this was done, the young Eiio was admitted to tlic 
council of regency, and encouraged to take part in 
■■■'public allairs. lu these he displayed so much aptitude 
that in the mouth of June 1831, he being then nearly nine- 
teen, he was placed in sole charge of tlie administration. 

Kao Daisnl showed by the course he pursued that he 
well deserved the confidence repo.sed in him. In Decem- 
ber 1835 he entered wairndy into the views entertained 
by the British Government regarding the suppression of 
the traffic in slave cliildren, and issued a proclamation 
proliibithig, on pain of coufiscatioii, the importation of 
slaves into his country after .six months from the date 
it bore. 

In 1838, when the British Oovermnent jduuged into 
"the Kabul war, the Kuo exerted himself to the utmost to 
aJbrd assistance to the British forces, procuring cfiniels 
and supplies. In carrying out tliis policy he incurred 
considerable expense, for wliicli lie refused to accept 
reimbursement. As lui ackiioAvledgraoiit of this libe- 
rality, when, tlic following year, a succe.ssioii of unfavour- 
able harvests forced liim to .solicit the jiostpoiiemcnt of 
the British demands for one year’s subsidy, and the dis- 
tribution of the jiaymeut over the four succeeding years, 
the British Govermuent agreed without hesitation to his 
request. 

It may be added that in 1840 he signed an agree- 
ment exempting from duty vessels forced into Maiidavi 
^ by stress of weatlier, and in 1852, with Ihe assent of the 
Jluireja chiefs, he abolished sali. 

Kiio'Daisul died in 18C0, and was succeeded by his 
eldest sou, Ihio Bragmul, Since the accession of tliis 
prince the affiurs of Kachh have called for little comment. 
The country is prosperous, and it i.s to be liopcd will 
remain so. 

1 - 2 
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The Eao of Kaclili has been granted the right of 
adoption. It may be added that, owing to the measures 
taken by the Britisli Govcriiineut, the mime of infanticide 
has greatly diminished in thi,s state. In 1 842 the pro- 
portion of males to females of the Jhareja tribe was 
omht to one. In 1852 it was as three to one.^ 
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CHAPTEE I. 

IIAIDEDABAD, OR TIIIJ DOMINIONS OF THE NIZAM, 

Aiiri— !)5,3S7 sq. miles. PoruLATioN — 10,CC6,fl80. 

EtriiNUii— About 2,00,00,000 iiipocs. 

Tub country known generally under the name of the chap, 
Deklian foiincd a portion of that I'liled by Mahomecltin . 
kings of Afghan descent, distinguished as the Brahniani^ 
kings, from the year 1347 to 1526. In that year the 
dyna.s(y finally disappeared from the ITaiderabud country 
to make way for the Turkonniu family of Kiiii Enl b. Tlie 
country was invaded by Akbar in 1599, again by Jehanglr 
in 1612, again bySliali Jchdn in 1020 and 1021, and again 
by Anrangzib in 1050. On the bust occasion the Mogul 
emperor, with the words of peace in his month, suddenly 
and treacherously attacked the city of Haiderabad, capital 
of the kingdom of Golkonda. The city was taken and 
sacked, then restored under very hard conditions to its 
sovereign. But the final intentions of Auraiigzib woi’o 
only veiled. By another etiually treacherous attack, made 
in 1087, he overthrew the ancient dynasty and annexed 
the country (1688). The viceroyalty of the new conquest 
was first placed by Aurangzib in the hands of his favourite 

' Elpbinatoiia stales that the name he found a treasure, which he maile. 
isdei'ivecl li'omthe word ‘Brahman,’ over to hh hindlord, who thouco- 
tha ftmndar of tho rncu having leased forth devoted himself to pushing liia 
a held from ftBralimfin. In tl'at field fortunes. 
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yon, rrincG Kumbuksh. On the Rucces-,ion of Bahi'uhu- 
Shah, however, Kainbukyh rovoited (1708), way do- 
fcated, and died of his Avounds. The victorious inonareli 
then bestowed the vicoroyalty upon his ablest general, 
Zi'dfikar Khan ; but his seiA'ices being required at court, 
lie left as liis lieutenaiil, to administer (he slate, Thiiid 
Khan IVini, a Piithaii ofliccr, Avlio liad distinguisliod 
liiinself in the Avars of iVunuigzdi. Tn 17 Jd Baud 
Klian Avas r( 3 movod, and ihrce years later avus defoak'd 
and slain by Iliiseti Ali, (‘oiniminder-in-chiof of the 
Emperor Earokhsi'r. The sueecssor of Diuid Khan Avas 
Chiu Kilich Khan, aflerwards Avell known under the titles 
of Niziim-uI-Mulk and Azof Jilh, the founder of the 
reigning family. 

Azof Jah, ho Avill bo called, Avas of a rospcctablo 
Turk family, llic son of Ghazi-u-diii, a favourite officer of 
Aurangzib. IJo Avas a man of ability and crafl, and 
utterly Avithoiit scruple. IIo coulinued 1o exorcise tlic- 
odice of viceroy under iho Emperor of Delhi until the 
year 1721. Avith only a short iiilerlnde, during whioh lui 
odiciated as prime minister to the emperor. In 172-!, 
the cm]Aeror, Avho feared him, inciled Mobariz Khan, 
the local governor of Haideriibiid, to rise again.sL and 
sujicrsecle him. He attempted to do so, hut Avas clcleatcd 
and slain in October 1724. Azof .Tiih Avrote to con- 
gratulate the emperor on the victory he had obtained 
over Iris master’s nominee, and forwarded witli the 
letter the uomiucc’s head! Erom that date Azof Jfdi 
conducted himself as an independent ]n'iuce. 

To record his iulrigucs and Lis wars woidd be foreign 
to my present purpose. It will suffice to slate tliat be 
founded a dynasty, and when he died in 1718, his sway 
extended from the JSlarbada to Trichimi])ali and from 
Masulipatam to Ilijapur. 

Azof .Tfdi left behind him six sons and six daughters, 
legitimate and illegitimate. It is necessary to refer to the 
marriage of one of his daughters, because from it sprang 
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au issue wliicli affected greatly the contest for supremacy 
b('t^veeu the hrench and English. Whilst, then, the elder — 1— 
legitimate daughter married the Subadar of Laliore, the 
younger espoused a nobleman of liaiderabad. Sire Ijore 
to him a son, Mozuffer Jung, towards whom Azof Jali 
- bhowed so great an affection, that lie was universally 
regarded as liis destined heir. In fact Azof Jah bad 
talecn care to obtain a firman from tlic court of Delhi 
uoraiuatiug Mozufler Jung as his successor. 

It -was not to be supposed that this an-augement 
would be quietly acquiesced in. Of tl>e six sons, indeed, 
tlie eldest, Glnizi-u-dlu Khan, was high in the imperial 
seiuice, and preferred pushing bis fortunes at the court of 
Delhi to risking all for a doubtful succession. The 
second Nazir Jung, had been engaged in constant re- 
bellion against his liithcr, but he was witli him when he 
died. Of the other four, the fifth, Nizam Ali, proved 
'eveutually to be a man of some mark, but he was yd, 
young, and they had all been kept in comparative 
seclusion. 

When Azof Jab died, Mozuffer Jung, bis intended 
successor, ^vas at bis government at Bijapur, whilst the 
second son, Nazir Jung, was on the spot. This prince 
acted in accordance with the ti’aditious and customs of liis 
age and coimtry. lie seized liis father’s treasures, bought 
over the leading men of the army, and proclaimed himself 
Subadar of the Dekhan. 

Mozuffer Jung not lightly renouncing au inheritance 
he had been brought up to consider as bis own, invoiced 
the aid of the Mtirliatas, and liaving obtained the promise 
V of that, succeeded thou in securing the important support 
of the great ruler of Pondichery, M. Dupleix. This last 
adlierence was not at first decisive. At Ambiir, indeed, 
bis ally, Chunda Sfiliib, defeated and slew the Nawfib of 
the Karuatilc. But the first events that followed were 
unpropitious, ending in the surrender by Mozuffer Jung of 
bis own ]]ers()n to Nazir Jung, by whom he was at once 
put in irons. 
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But, tliG Brencli alliance saved him. On April 12 
1750, Ndzir Jung’s camp was sinprised by a party 
niitler M. do la Touche. On S<'pteiiibcr 1 hi.s licm- 
tenaut, Maliomed Ali, was completely beaten by 11. 
d’Auteuil. On the 11th of the same mouth Bussy cap- 
tured Jinji ; and on December 10 dc la Touche agaiji®' 
fcuqn’iscd Nfizir Jung’s camp, and that leader lost hi.s life. 
MozulTer Juug was released, and was at once proclaimed 
Subadtir. 

But he did not long enjoy the dignity. On his way 
to take possession of ITaidenlb.-kl, ho wa.s treaclieroii&ly 
murdered by the Nawiibs of Kadapah, Karm'd, and 
Snvanur (February 1751). Ho was at once succeeded 
in his government by Salabat Jung, the third sou of 
Azof Jail. Saliibat Jnng’.s reign lasted ten years. It was 
full of incidents all intimately connected with the rise and 
fall of the Frcncli power in India. 

Tliis part of the history of Ilaidei'iibacl is iso com-^ 
pletcly, indeed, the history of tlie Frencli in Bulia 
that it would lie foreign to the of this book 

to enter at any length into the .subject, more especially as 
I have dealt with it completely in anothe)' woi'k.^ It will 
feuflico to state that on the overthrow of Af. Conllans by 
Colonel Fordc, January 1759, Salabat Jung, who had been 
marcliiiig with a large force to the aid of the former, was 
terrilied into .signing a treaty with the Englisli — a treaty 
whei'eby he reuonneed the French alliance, agreed never 
to allow a French eontiiigent in the Deklnm, and ceded 
to the Englisli a territory yielding an annual revenue of 
four lakhs. Salabat Jung did not long survive the di.s- 
ruption of the French alliance. Ilis brother, Nizam Ali, ^ 
conspired successfully against him in 17G1, iinpiisoued ' 
liim, and had him murdered two years later. 

Niziim Ali, though unscrupulous and fond of power, 
was a man of small capacity. In 1761 he rcpnilsed an 
invasion of the Marhatas. Four years later, watching 

‘ Tlktory of the French in India. Longmans. 
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his op})ovtuiiity, he made an irruption into tlie Ivarmitik, cn^AP. 
then under tlie protection of the Englisli, and plundered ' — . — 
it. iriiis act -vvas naturally ro.senLcd, but the EngliJp not 
being prepared at the moment for active hostilities, 
deputed Major Calliaud to negotiate •with the Nizam — us 
■^0 began tlien to Ijo .styled— and to endeavour to place 
matters on a pacific and satisfactory footing. Calliaud’s 
inis.'iion resulted in the treaty of Haidenibad, by virtue of 
■which the East India Company comsented to liold the 
northern Sirloirs^ from the Nizam at an annual rent of 
nine lakhs of rupee.s, from which was to be deducted the 
cost of a subsidiary force, which the Company undertook 
to furnish whenever that force might be required. Tlie 
Nizam also engaged to a.ssist the English with his troop.s. 

True to this engagement, the English despatched bvo 
battalions to aid Nizam Ali in the siege of Bangalur, 
then held by Haider Ali. Eut, with his usual mnnage- 
-iirent, Haider succeeded in persuading Niziim Ali to 
desert the English alliance for liis own. The two princes 
then joined forces and invaded the Kariiatik (August 
17G7). llucoiiraged by the little opposition tlioy met, 
they attacked the .English detaclnncnt, wliidi, under the 
command of Licnt.-Col. Smitli, had been sent to co- 
operate with Nizam Ali. Smith wa.s forced to retreat to 
Glriiikamall. But, sallying suliscquently from this jilace, 
he inflicted so mucli loss on the enemy, tliat the latter 
expressed a desire to negotiate. The only terms the 
Niziim would accept lieing, however, inadmissible. Smith, 
who had received reinforcements, again attacked him and 
his ally near Ambiir, and drove them to Ksivanpataiu. 

>This aciioii forced Niziim Ali to reason ; he accepted 
the terms offered, and signed a new treaty on Eebru- 
ary 26, 1768. By this he revoked all suunuds granted 
to Haider Ali by the Subadars of the Heklian ; agreed to 
cede to the Englisli the administration of the Earmitilc 
above the ghfts, which had been seized by Haider Ali, on 

' Compriaing the distriota of Gaiijam, Vi'zagapatam, Godaverj, and Klirianfi. 
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condition of tlicir paying Itim seven lakhs of rupees a 
year ; not to intcrlcre witli llie possessions of the Nawab 
of the Karnatik ; and to accept a reduced })aynicnt for 
tlic northern Birkiirs. Lastly, the Liiglish agreed to 
fiimisli the Nizam, on roquisilion, with two battalions of 
sepoys and guns, on condition of bis paying they; 
expenses, and on the understanding that the force was 
not to be emplojmd against any ally of the English. 
The provision.s of this treaty, .so far as they concerned 
Haider All, were not carried out, pence having been 
conoduded with that chief the following year. 

Tn 1779 anotlier complication arose, which threatened 
to embroil the Nizam againwith the English, and, it must 
bo aduuited, with right and justice on liis side. His 
brother, older than liinrself, Basfdat Jung, hold in 
jagliir from Niz/im All tlie di.strict of Guntur, which 
appertained to the uortliern Sirktirs ; but the Company 
having acquired, by a sunnud from tlic emperor, a riglj^. 
to the Birkar, it had been settled that on the demise of 
Basiilat Jung, it shoidd devolve on the English. This 
had been conhrmecl, with certain ])rovisos, by the second 
article of the treaty of 17(18. Now, about 1774, 
Basalat Jung was induced to take into his pay a body 
of French troo]is, and it became ncccssmy to Nizam 
Ali, as his liege lord, to order him to remove them, tis 
being contrary to his engagements with Ihc English. 
Basalat Jung did not remove them ; but live years latei’, 
threatened by Haider Ali, he implored the aid of the 
Briti.sh, agreed to dismiss his Ereiich levies, and to 
replace them by a British detachment; and, what was 
move, he was induced to allow the Briti-sli to takc!|/ 
pos.scssioii of the district of Guntiir on lease. Nizam Ali 
was naturally incensed at this transaction. He had been 
no party to it — lie had not even been consulted ; and it 
violated the second article of tire treaty of 1768. That 
he was right was shown by the subsequent conduct of the 
Home Government, who, for this and other olieuces, 
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showed their clis])leasiii’e by dismissing the Governor of 
Madras, Sir Tliomas liumbold, and by removing some 
of the members of his council. 

But. for the moment he obtained no redress, lie 
therefore aguiir united with Haider Ali, and tlircateiied to 
ajjiuck Bastilat Jung unless he should cancel his engage- 
ments wii.h the English. At the same time, encouraged 
by the success which had attended Madhaji Sindhia in the 
operations ^vllich led to the convention of Wargaum, 
he concerted with Haider and the Marhatas a system of 
hostilities on a largo scale which should rid the native 
powers of their common foe. 

But Niziim Ali was incapable of the large views 
of Madhaji. He po,s.sessed besides little stability of 
character. Tlic decision of the Madras Government 
regarding Guntrir having been overruled in Bengal, that 
district was restored to hira.^ At the same time, 
attempts -were made to soothe and bring him to reason. 
These elforts were so far successful that, rvith the po^ver 
to yield important, perhaps decisive, aid, lie held aloof 
from the Haider iu the last war that leader waged 
against the British. 

Basalat J ung died iu 1782. Guntur lapsed then by 
right to the Britisli. But Nizam Ali held it, nor did he 
surrender it for six. years (September 1788). The rent, 
72,000/., coiilinued to be paid to him until 1823, when 
it was redeemed by a payment of 1,16,00,660 rupees, or 
1,201,201/. sterling, the value of the annuity, to relieve 
the Nizam from a debt due by him to the firm of Messrs, 
Palmer and Co., at HaidcrAbad, incurred to pay off an 
(|ccumulation of arrears due to an augmented military 
establishment, arising principally out of the war of 
1817-18. 

The following year, 1789, war ensued between Tippii 
Sultan and the English. Nizam Ali was forced to take a 
side. He distrusted Tippu because he felt that, should 

’ The Nizam tools the French corps into hia own service, 
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he succeed against the Eiiglisli, he hiiiisclf would fall a 
cei'Laiii vicliui to the aiiibilion of his ally. Every motive 
of jiolicy, then, induced him to side with the English; and 
to stimulate this there was at hand also the urgent solicita- 
lion of Lord Cornwallis, who promised him full parLici]5a- 
tion in the advantages whicli might result iVom the vvifi’. 
Nizam Ah was anxious indeed that his own territories 
should bo guaranteed to him, fearing lest, whilst his 
armies should be engaged witli Tippu, the Marhatas should 
sweep upon his defenceless cities. This guarantee, how- 
ever, Lord Coi'nwallis refused to give him, and the treaty 
was signed without it. 

lly this treaty, to which tlie Peshwa acceded, it was 
stipulated that the coiilracting parties .should prosecute 
the war with vigour, that peace .should not be made 
without the consent of all, and thal. an equal ])tirtiLion of 
(he coiique.sLs should be made. 

Tlie war did not last very long. In February 
Tijypu was compelled b}'' tlio trealy ol' peace, dictated 
under the walls of Soringnpalain, 1o yield liiilf lii.s do- 
uiinion.s. 'J'he share of the territory apportioned to the 
Niziim yielded au annual revenue of about 52,G-J,000 
rupees, besides a third of the amount in cash, amounting 
to three nuUious sterling, levied rqxm Tippu. 

I have already stated that the Nizam liad i)rcssed on 
the attention of Lord Cornwallis file de.sirability of grant- 
ing him a guarantee for the retention of his territories 
prior to his eulering into the alliance against ilippii, and 
that his desire for a guarantee had been in.s])ircd by a 
fear of double-dealing on the ])urt of the ]\rarhatii.s. A 
very short interval of time showed that he had had reasoi^; 
for tlrat fear. Au umsettlcd account between the 
powers had bccu allowed to accumulate. The balance 
was against the Nizam, and as he professed his inability 
to pay it, the Marhatas signified their inlontion, In 1794, 
to enforce their claims. In vain did the Govcnior- 
Geueral, Lord Teignmouth, proifer his medialion. Tlie 
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Peshwa refused it, and in February 1705, liostilities com- 
menced. The war was conducted by Hizara Ali with 
bliiudering imbecility, and with a caution bordering ou 
jmsillanimity. lie did indeed fight a drawn battle with 
the enemy, and had lie only encamped where he fouglit, 

urged to do by the leader of his French levies, 
Eaymond, he ■would probably have seen them flee before 
him. Put he himself retreated in the night, and took 
refuge in the small fort of Kurdla. Followed np with 
vigour by the Marhatas, he was soon hemmed in. His 
supplies ■were cut off, and he was forced to sue for peace. 
The terms granted him were humiliating in the extreme. 
He was compelled to cede to the Marlnitiis territories 
yielding an annual income of thirty-five laldis ; to pay 
three millions sterling ; and to yield up his prime minister 
as a hostage for the fulfilment of these conditions. It 
may here bo added that tlmee-fourths of the territory 
fetled on this occasion were afterwards recovered during 
tlie disseiisious which followed the demise of Madho Eao 
Peshwa.^ 

Prior to the commeucemeiit of hostilities, the Hizam 
had implored tlie Governor-General for the aid of two 
battalions of British sepoys. Lord Teignmouth, unwilling 
to break with the Peshwa, with whom lie had no quarrel, 
had refused. But though he refused his active aid, the 
Governor-General, with a consideration which the Peshwa 
might have construed as exceeding the bounds of per- 
missible courtesy, had allowed the British sepoys to 
niainlain the internal peace of the Hizam’s dominions, 
•whilst he sliould concentrate all hig forces against tho 
^enemy. But notwithstanding this extreme disi>]ay of 
goodwill, the refusal of active aid rankled in Hizdm AH’s 
mind. To be entirely independent of British support for 
tho future, he determined to dismiss the subsidiary force 
furnished him by the British, and to angineut the corps 
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ivuiT i]-L iiig service commaudcd by Freucli oflicers, home of 
_ — -wlioin lie had previously taken over from his brotlier, 
llasalat Jung. The llritish battalions, however, had not 
only received their orders to leave, they had acfually 
started, wlicu au event occurred wliich iuduced Mz:um 
Ali to vseud pressing messengers to recall them. Tlfls 
event was the rebellion of his elde.st son, Ali Jah. In 
rebelling against his father Ali Jah had only fullowetl the 
traditions of the lamily. By rebellion against Ids brother 
his own father had obtained the post he occupied, and 
Ali Jah considered the road shorter and more secure than 
the uncertain process of time and a father’s caprice. So 
he rebelled, lie might have succeeded had he possessed 
more than a small modicum of brain. As he did not 
possess even that modicum, he failed. Tlie French batta- 
lions sent after him captured him. Escorted to ITaiderabacl 
on an elephant, the miui.ster dij'ected that the howdali in 
which lie sat sliould be veiled. Ashamed of the indignity 
thus ofiered, the greatest a Mahomedau can receive, tliat 
of being ti'eatcdas a woman, Ali Jfdi took ])oison and died. 
Meanwhile the Brjti.s]i contingent liad returned, and Eiziim 
AH, feeling still insecure, determined to retain it. 

But the augmentation of the battalions offieei’ed by 
Frenchmen still continued to be an offence to the Ihitish 
Government. In 1798, the Nizam had in his pay a 
body of fourteen thousand men, armed ami disciplined in 
the European fashion, and ollicered by one hundred and 
twenty-four Frenchmen, giving, in addition to staff 
officers, about eight officers to a regiment a thousand 
strong. This formidable body was commanded by M. 
Eaymond. /. 

This remarkable man is referred to by many hlnglisH 
writers simply as ‘ au adventurer named Eaymond.’ That 
lie was au adventurer is true, but he was one in the 
best sense of the terra. Chivalrous, daring, trustworthy, 
and a splendid organiser, he was one of those ‘ adventurers ’ 
who, like the Garibaldi of our own days, leave their mark 
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on the history of the country in which their deeds have chap. 

been achieved. His story, briefly summarised, is this. ■ 

Born in 1755, at Scrignac, in the province of Gascony, 
he engaged at the ago of twenty as sub-lieutenant in a 
Freuch corps, commanded by the Chevalier de Lasse in 
•^'le service of Haider Ali. IIi.s distinguished conduct on 
several occasions brought him to the notice of the French 
authorities. He obtained tlie grade of captain in tlie 
Freuch army, and when Bus.sy came out in 1783 to co- 
operate with Haider Ali against the English, he made 
Haymond his aide-de-camp. After the defitli of Bussy, 
Eayraoiid was recommended, in 1786, by the then 
Governor of Pondichery, to the Nizam, as an officer upon 
whom he could entirely rely. Niziim Ali commissioned him 
to raise a regiment of infantry, granting him at the same 
time a monthly salary of five thousand rupees. The 
regiment so raised was in every respect so superior to 
'thiy the Nizam had seen before tliat Eayniond was en- 
couraged gradually to increase the number to fourteen. 

It may be truly said tluit no Indian prince, not even 
Madhaji Sindhia, nor his successor, Daolat Ihio, ever had 
a finer or move eflicioiit Irody in his service. In the cam- 
paign against the Marluitas in 1796, it was Eaymond 
and his troops who repulsed the charges of the Mf'u'hatii 
cavalry, and would have beaten them back altogether, 
had not the Niziim and his irregular troops abandoned 
lire field. Ilis reputation, great at the time, still survives 
him, and it may be said willi truth that the name of no 
Europeau connected with India has sui’vived seventy-.six 
years after the demise of the body, to live with such 
^eternal greeniiG.ss in the liearls of the people of the country 
with which he was connected, as does the name of Eaymond 
in the memories and traditions of the great families of 
Ilaiderabiid! 

The French force under Eayniond was in its highest 
state of discipline and perfection when the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, who had succeeded Lord Teignmouth, saw looming 
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ill a very pioxiinatc future lliaL contest witli Tippu 
— . — ' Sultan which eiiclecl iii the overthrow of the Mussuhuaii 
dynasty in Mysore. To enter upon such a contest Avitli 
doubtful allies in a high slate of discipline on liis Hank, 
was totally npjiosed to those sound maxims of policy hy 
Avhich the Marquess Wellesley was ever guided. Ife- 
ui'ged therefore upon the Nizam the absolute necessity 
under Avhich he lay to disband them. Nizam Ali did not 
at all rcllsli the idea, lie looked upon his Nrench oflicers 
and their troops as Napoleon regarded his guard. But 
just at the crisis of his hesitation two circumstances came 
to sway him. Raymond died — it has been said, with 
what truth I know not, by poison. The second con- 
curring influence ivas the release of the minister left as a 
hostage Avith the PeshAva, a mini'ter not only favonrable 
to British iiitoreLSts, but Avho brought Avith him a remission 
of thrcc-fourth.s of the cessions, territorial and pecuniary, 
settled by the convention of Kurdlah in 170G. 

Then the Nizfim yielded. Tie gave his consent to the 
dismissal of the Preiich corps and tlic increase of the 
British subsidiary force. A treaty Avas concluded, Sep- 
tember 1, 1798, Avbieli regulated the duties ou wbieh 
the subsidiary force Avas to be employed, secured the 
Nizam in die sovereignty of bis dominions, prohibited his 
entering into political negotiations with other States, and 
made the British Government the arbiter of his disputes 
Avilh other poAvers. 

No sooner had the treaty been concluded than four 
hatlalioiis of British sepoys Avith their guns marched to 
Ilaideriibad and joined the tAim battalions forniciiy 
stationed there. Some hesitation Ava.s even then cli.spla}eihl 
by the Nizam to break up the Fi’eiicli corps, then com- 
manded by Perron ; but a movement of the Britifili 
contingent forced him to issue a proedamation informing 
his disciplined sepoys that he dismissed his French 
officers from liis seiwice. The episode tliat ensued 
can scarcely be Avoudered at. These men had learned to 
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look up to their European officers with pride ; they felt chap. 
that tljey owed the prestige they had acquired to them ' — — 
alone ; they would have followed them to the end of the 
earth ; they knew that their dismissal was owing, not to 
the wish of the Nizam, hut to tlie insistance of the English. 

^^hey were not slow to re.seiit this indignity. They broke 
into open mutiny; but, unfortunately for them, this 
probable issue had been foreseen and proviiled for by tlio 
English commander. He smToimded their cautouinents. 

From every eommanding point camion were pointed on 
them. Kesistaiice they saw to be hopeless, and they 
allowed themselves to lie disarmed. Their officers were 
not treated as pi'i.soner3 of war, but were sent, via 
England, to France. 

In the war with Tippii SulLau, whicli followed, the 
troops of the Nizam took a part. After the death of that 
sovereign and the partial dismemberment of his territories, 

Jlie Nizam received districts yielding about 24,00,000 
I'upees. To these were subsequently added two-thirds of 
the territory ofl'erod to, but rejected by, tlie Peshwa. But 
all the territories thus acquired, as well as tho.se acquii'ed 
by the treaty of 1792, and yielding an annual income of 
about 1 00,00,000 rupees, were in 1800 ceded to llieEnglisli 
in perpetuity, to defray the expenses of the subsidiary force, 
then augmented to 8,000 iirfanliy, 1,000 ca\'alry, and a 
])ro}iortion of artillery. It was stipulated in the treaty 
that, in the event of war, of this force 0,000 infantry with 
the cavalry and artillery, joined by 6,000 foot and 0,000 
horse of the Nizam’s own troops, should march to oppose 
the enemy. Subsequently an article was added to the 
.treaty, requiring the contracting parties to admit the 
^ troops of either party into their forts when called upon to 
do so. 

Nizfim All died in 1803. He had eight sons by dif- 
ferent wives. The fate of the eldest, All Jab, has been 
already recorded. The second, Sekunder Jtih, who suc- 
ceeded him, had commanded the contingent which ope- 

u 
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rated in alliance with the English against Tippu Sultan 
in 1792. The others lived obscure lives, and died un- 
noticed. 

This prince had many of the defects common to 
oriental princes born in the purple. Only thirty-four 
ye.ars of age, he vva.s fond of ease and luxury and caieless 
of his people’s welfare. Ills want cd’ intellect borclci'e<l 
upon folly. lie disliked the English. To this dislike he 
gave utterance, first, hy requeiiting the Emperor of Dellii 
to confirm his authority — an act which, iii the then con- 
dition of the Mogul empire, conveyed with it no security 
— and .secondly, by evincing somclhing more than apaih)- 
in the war Avhich the British Govermneut were pro- 
scentiug with Siudhia and Ilolkar. Tlie British Govern- 
ineut, llu’ from resenting thc.sG disjilays of dislike, renewed 
with liiin tlie treaties made with his father, and, on the 
.successful clo.so of the IMarhatu war, ti'cated liim as though 
ho had materially aided to bring about that i,ssiie li.^ 
allowing him to partake of the spoil. IBs northerii 
frontier wa.s thus extended to the Indyad n' hills and the 
Warda river. 

Nothing of any moment disturbed the surface of 
affairs till 1808. In that year the prime minister, Mir 
Alim, died. IBs death threatened to disturb the rela- 
tions lietwecu ITaiderabad and Calcutta, for it wa.s due 
maiuly to the influence of the deceased minister that the 
innate aversion of Sckundcr Jah to the British had been 
partially veiled, and it was feared lest he might appoint 
as a successor a man who might be incompetent or 
hostile, or both. There were good reasons for that fear. 
Then ensued a curious struggle between the strength of . 
will of the predominant, and Llie obstinacy of the pro- ' ’ 
tected, poAver, The residt rvas quite in accordance Avith the 
teachings of all experience. The Niziim conteirted him- 
self Avith tlic shells, and alloAved the British GoA’-ermnent 
to take the oyster. He nominated his _own favourite as 
prime minister, on condition that the prime minister Avas 
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never to iulerfere aetively in llie alliiu'ft of tlie Stale. 
Tlie real po-wer -was be.stowe(l upon a de])eiiLlent of tlic 
]3riLi^^ll, a Tliudii, -who Avas, it wa'i iiuagiiicd, ready to pull 
tlie hirings as lie might be directed. 

T]ii.s man, C'Juiiidu by name, possc.^.^cd great 
^icutcness, but bih inetbod of adiiiiiiistrutioii was ex- 
tremely primitive in theory, and in action oppres.sive. 
Its sole meiit, if merit it can be called, was simplicity. 
He farmed tlie revenue of tlie sei'cral districts to middle- 
men. The State v\ais thus made secure of a certain reve- 
nue without the trouble of collection, whilst the tax- 
payers and people were absolutely without protection. 
Tlii.s iiiisgovernment rc.sulted in universal di,sorgaiiisatioii 
and unclieeked lyranuy. Tlie people, ground clown to 
the earth, were forced in their turn to become robbers. 
To repress these again tlie military were called in ; 
and as the regular army was officered by British officers, 
.jlic unseemly spectacle wa.s ])reseuted of Briti.sh officers 
Inaiting down tlie poor wretches wdio bad only risen 
under the most dire op])rc.sbion. 

To put an end to this scandal the British Government 
.sent Sir Charles Mclcalfc a.s Besideut in 1820. Iliider 
the firm and vigorous guidance of this able administrator 
■sweeping' reforms were inaugurated. British officers 
were sent to the several districts with instructions t( 
define the amount of revenue which the government, 
the district and village officers, were respectively entitled 
to levy from the people. The several amounts having 
been settled, ihc officers were directed to watch, for a 
series of years, that no more than this amount should be 
^ levied. From the inquiries made by tliese officers, from 
])ast averages, from the amount of land in cultivation or 
fit for cultivation, it became possible generally to form an 
assessment for a period of five years. On tliese terms 
leases were then granted, and a written acceptance of Llie 
conditions, and a promise to abide by them, were taken 
from the peojilo. 

u2 
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These just and simple measures had a wonderfully 
restorative effect. The country became tranquillised as 
if by magic. It no longer became necessary to employ 
troops for the collection of revenue. Tiro government, 
from having been hated, became popular ; cultivation 
increased ; and after a few years there was a naturahi. 
augmentation of revenue. 

Prior to the inauguration of the.se reforms, and partly 
during the early period of their introduction, tlie Nizam, 
or rather his minister aefing for him, had taken part witlr 
the British in the wars against tiro Piudarls and the 
Peshwa, 1817-22. In acknowledgment of the good 
service rendered by the Haiderabad troGjis on these 
occasions, tlie Nizam received, December 12, 1822, an 
increase of territory, bringing in an additional annual 
revenue of 6,2G,375 rupees, lie bound Iiimsclf, however, 
to protect the rights of the landholders in the districts 
made over to him — a promise whicii subacqueutly lc<l«. 
to ‘ constant and unpleasant discussions ’ ^ witli the Biitish 
Government. 

It was a little before this period that the minister, 
Chundu Sal, effected a reform in the regular army. Its 
number was fixed at 10,244 men, divided into six regi- 
ments of infantry and four of cavalry, The regiments 
were clothed like the native regiments in tlie British 
service, and were officered by English gentlemen mul 
adventurers. 

Sekuuder Jah lingered on till the middle of 1829. 
lie led a life of seclusion, taking for many yoai s no part 
in public affairs. He died on May 24, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Nasir-iid-Daola. ^ 

Almost the first act of this prince after his acccssion- 
to the Niziimat was to claim the right of administering 
the affairs of his country in his own way. lie requested 
the Britisli Government, therefore, to withdraw the 
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ofljcors introduced by Sir C. Metcalfe, and wliose earnest 
endeavours had re-iutroduced order and prosperity. His 
rcrpiest Avas complied rvitlt ; but he was required to 
maintain inviolate the settlements made by the British 
officci's until the period for which they had been made 
•^flioidd expire. Yet, scarcely liad the British officers 
left than these conditions rvere violated, and renewed 
misrule ])roduced renewed disorder. ‘Every department 
of the State became disorganised, and the credit of the 
Slate Avas so bad that bankers refused to grant loans.’^' 
The disorder Avas increased by the state of arrears into 
Avhich the jjayment of the army Avas alloAved to fall. 

To remedy this state of things the British Govern- 
meat Avas forced once more to interfere. After many 
negotiations, characterised by generosity and candour aiid 
sound counsel on the one side, and the making of pro- 
mises only to break them on the other, a settlement on 
-“the basis of a material guarantee Avas arrived at in 1863. 
A treaty Avas signed that year by Avhich the Nizam ceded, 
in trust to the British, certain districts yielding a gross 
annual revenue of fifty lakhs of ru]Aecs. For this sum 
the British engaged to maintain for his .Highness’s service 
an auxiliary force of not less than 5,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and four field batteries of artillery, to bo officered 
and commanded by British oflicers. ‘ By this treaty the 
Kizara, Avbile retaining the full use of the subsidiary force 
and eontingent, was released from the obligation of 
fnruisbing a large force iu time of Avar ; the contingent 
ceased to be the Nizam’s arraj’-, and became an auxiliary 
force kept up by the British Government for the Nizam’s 
i| use.’ “ It must be added that it was provided that the 
accounts of the ceded districts should be rendered annu- 
ally to the Nizam, and that he shoidd receive all the surplus 
that might accrue after the cost of the contingent had been 
2 net. 
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It deserves lo ])e rewA'ded lluiL so !>'reatly did ilie 
eveuues of tlu; ceded di-^tricts rise under JSrilisli udmiiiis- 
tialioii that ill the end ()[' Uvo years lliey r\ere Cound so 
niucli to exceed the reijuii'emeuls, llial llie (lovernor- 
Cn'iicral, Tjord Jdidlioiisic', restoi'ed to the Ni/,iun leri'itoi'y 
yielding three lakhs ol’ rupees. Ills successor. Loi'd*’' 
Oaiiuing, bubsef[iien(ly, in IStiO, I'esLored idl Ihe districis 
that liad bci'ii ceded, wiili the exe|)ti()n of JSai'ai', 1 h(‘ 
revenues of wliicli were found llieu to eovc'r llu' entiix' 
cost of the contingent. 

Kusir-i'ul-Daoia died in 4<S.')7. Lie had laboured idl 
his life under the unhappy mirffortnne ol’ esliinatiiig his 
own abilities more Jiighly than lie was wiirritnted by their 
intrinsic vjduc to estiinalc them. Thus, he began his 
veigu by cleterminiug to be. Ins ocvn minister. lie soon 
found liimself helplc,ssly drifting into mismaiiagemenl 
and disorder, landing he could not nuiuiige tvillioul 
niiiiLsters, lie hdxmrod to iiudermino them, Hut liere-^ 
again he ^Yas foiled. Ifoud of ]iom\) and show, he strove 
to keep up an expensive force, whilst every year [ilunged 
him more deeply into debt. So heavily was he involved 
at one time that even iJie baiiloa's j'efiustal him credit. 
Like, his father, autl his father’s father, he owed his ex 
Irication from the diflicultios which more than once 
threatened (o overwhelm liiiu to the Ibrbeai'ance, the 
kindly aid, and the generosity of the fioverumoiit of 
India. 

Rasir-ud-Daola wu.s succeeded by his sou, Afzal-ud- 
Daohi. The year had dawned unpropitiously for ]lriti.sli 
interest, In the cenlomiry of Plassey the desceudauls of 
the sepoys who hud lieljied to gain that battle for the 
Enghsli had revolted to undo, and more than undo, all ' 
that Pk.s.sey had enabled their masters to aceomplisli. 
Lor a feAV bi'icf moments it seemed as though the felon 
stroke might be fatal. It seemed .so, lliat i.s to sajg to a 
few princes, to very many soldiers, to all the fannties, and 
to a large proportion of the iguoraat. It aeenued so, cer- 
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to ;i noL ln(;o]i.si(ltTal))e numbor of tlic ]) 0 ])ulation ciup. 

of Iliudi'rfiliful. Nor wore Lliosc wlio fonuc/l that iium — 

bor coiitcnl tlic idea, fl’lu'y deLci'miiicd that, if 

])osftible, il- .slioiild bcooino a fart. Aasoiiibliiifi' iJirii, oa 
duly 17, tlioso oouspiratorH aUarb'd tho ])alii(;c of 
"tlie lli'itisli lleskb'iit. But llir ItosideuL n'puLsod thoiii. 

More than tliat, lliey wc‘rc attacked likcnvisc by one ivlio 
did not belong to any one of the rkiKhOH I have ciiniuc 
rated — by our who was neither a prince, nor a soldier, 
nor a faiuitii'., nor ignoranl. They rverc attadeed by the 
prime ininisler. Sir Salav Jung, oiu' of the ablest of 
living Indian sLati'SimMi, and wore di.s]>o.r,scd. (luided by 
the counstds of (hat oidightcned man, tlio Nizam steurod 
a straight roiu'so dining the cyclone of the mutiny. 

It wan partly in reward for his loyally on lliiw trying 
occasion, ])ar(ly lo remove difficnltios connected with 
Iho rommorcial treaty of 1802, that a new treaty was 
'f'onoh.idod in December 1800, by wliich the debt of fifty 
liikliH due by liiiii to the British was cancelled, and (hroiigh 
cessioiiiS and exclnniges of disfaicts, (he territories Lo be 
bold by till' llrilish in (rust were reduced to an area 
yielding :)2,00,000 rupees, instead of one yielding 
50,00,000 rupees, as had boon speciiiod in the trea(y of 
1858. 

Al'zal -ud-Daola, like all his ancestors, did not- love 
the Jh'idsli. ile and his family had been under too many 
obligations to do that. But at his conii British iidluence 
was iireponderanl.. I'his was onlivoly duo to the m- 
llueiice of Bir Balar Jung. When (lien, in 18CI, tlic 
Niziiin took the j’csolution to removo that minister from 
^ office, tho weight of British, iullueiicc was thrown so 
forcibly into the ojijiosilc scale iiiat tlie resolution was 
roscincied, Sir Salar Jung remained, and still remains, 
notwilhsl,audiug an attempt made in 1808 to assassinate 
him— the prime minister of the State,' and the hope of 
tho country, 

> Tho attempt to iissa.isimito Sir roan natnod lleshna Alt, wlin (rod 
Salar Jung was made by a Stussul- long borne a grudge against the at!- 
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His Piaster. Alzal-iul-Daola, died Felmiary 27, 1869. 
He had Leon nominated a Tvniglit of the Star of India, 
and lie had received from the Glovcrnment of India a 
guarantee that any hiiccession to his Slate, made in ac- 
cordance with Mahoincdan law and tlie customs of the 
coiiidry, would be recognised. 

Al'zal-iid-Daola ivas succeeded by his infant son, 
Mir Mtibiib Ali Khan, who was jilaced on the rausimd 
on March 1, 1809. 

JJeing of a very tender ago, only four years old, a 
council of regency wa.s appointed to conduct, ndlli the 
aid of the British Jtesideiit, the afliiir.s of the country. 
Of this council the Nawiib Shums-fil-Ainra and Sir Salar 
Jung are members. 

Little has occurred from that date to the pro.sent time 
to call for remavh. The young Kizam has been kqiL in 
seclusion in the palace of his grandmother, h’rom this 
ho emerged for the first time on July 24, ISTlf 
Mounted on a richly cajiavisoued elejJuuit, and followed 
by about 20,000 armed men, he paraded the citj’-, en. routs 
to tlio tomb of a jiious Mahomedan wlio had died half a 
century before, lie paid bis lirst visit to the Kesidciit on 
j4iigust 1 following’. 


ministralion oil aci'oimt of ft (liviimi with joy liy tlio nobles ami puople 

cuse which had boeu deckluil agftiust of llliuleviihad, Tlio iiMaHhin was 

him hy a districtKaziinstrictaocor- executed JMatch at followiiip; tho 
dance with law and justice. Tho attempt, 
escape of Sir Solar Jimif was hailed 
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CPIAPTEli II.' 

jrrSOKE. (MAISUR). 

AiinA — 27,0(lt 6q. mill's. PoruiATioK — S.OriSi'lia. 

-ftf Annual lliivKNur.— -1,08,20,000 rupoi's. 

Suii.suiY I'AH) '10 lluiDSn (iovLUNMENr — 3,460,000 rupeo'i. 

Tim early liistovy of ilie lorrilmy kiioivn as Mysore i.s 
involved in obscurity. According to the Hindu legend, 
a small territoiy to the west ofthcKariialik, consisting of 
two fortilied places and a low village.?, was raised to an 
iud('])cndeni condition by two young men of the Yadid 
tribe, who, c'oining a.s stranger, s to a marriage festival at 
lladana, near My, sore, .slew, with the connivance of tlic 
bride and her rehitivc.s, the destined bridegroom, a chief 
of Karugali. One of them, the cider, married tlio 
bride, and heeaino I he aekmnvledged lord of tlic united 
*‘l(!rri(orie,4. This fact, avc are informed by Colonel Wilks, 
is recorded in tniiny manuscripts, but its date is uncer- 
tain. There ai'c, however, authentic records to show 
that in 1507, the conntry was under the rule of Oham 
Hiij, called the Bixfingo rod, from liis being marked by that 
])ccu]iai'ity. 

At this 1inu', however, (ho torriloric,s under his rule 
('ompreluiiidod only a few villages, two or three of which 
^vex■e for(,iliod, and Chilm Ihij was more of a zamiiidar 
than a king. Hut small as were his posses,siona, they 
were subdivided by lii.s succe,ssor, Hetad Chain EaJ, in 
1524, amongst his three sons. To (he youngest of these, 
Cham Ih'ij, .suniamcd flie Bald, was assigned tlio Jbrt of 
Piiragarli xvith some adjacent villages. This fort was, 
however, repaired or re-erected iu the same year, and its 
name was c]ia,Dgcd to Mahesh A,siir, ‘ the buffalo-hcadeil 
mousi.er.’ Thcucc is derived the more modern appella- 
tion of Maisiir or Mysore. 

' 'the contenta of thia chapter wei'o Cak'idla Iki-im some yonila ago. 
contribuled by tlio aiithoi' to the ® rtidii, a name of Itrislina, 
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C!liinii liiij, (he IJiild, nuiyihuh lie slylcd (ho (ir,s(, riiloi’ 
of Mvhoi'o, lor l.lioiioli not, I ho IdmKh'r of hi.s liniiily — ^ 
Ihoiioh iiuliH'd by U\o (itiliiro of issiio in his faiiiily, Jiis 
lerrilorlos dovolvt'd .‘d'lorwnrd.s on 1ho (h'.scciiidaulh of lii,s 
brollu'i’s — 1\(‘ was (!u‘ livsL ndoi- ofllio (orriloiy known as 
My,soi'('. Nol uuniy yoars idbn- (ho subdivision f ]ia.v(f 
n'(‘oril('d, dll' Mahoinodaii power boyini (o inalci' ilsolf 
CcK. soudi of iJio Dokliaii. In Ihhl, (lie lliiuhi kingdom 
of bijianagar snroinnlx'd l,o I In' fonv A'lnsMilinaii sov('- 
roig'iis of Diujlulabad, liljapur, (lolkoiida, and liidor, 
'j'ltis t'voiiL jn'ovod in tlio main ('ininontly advanlagoons lo 
I, lie possessor of A'ly.sonn 'Thai. li!l,lo fin'l, Ibi' i! was (heu 
no more, Avas .silnalod loo mnoli lo llie soiilli lo li'iiqil, 
al. (hat ]>ei'itAd, (Jie at larks (d‘ llu' Abdiumedans ; wluislj 
llu' fall of the groat lliiulii lum.so of tlio Di'kliaii releasA'd 
its ormi|)icr from l.he sla1.o of vassalage in wliirli lu' imd 
liilherlo boon hold. Kor SAWoral yoars, i.lu'ii, the do- 
sci'iulauls of f'liiim Ihij sl.nigglod to oliiain ini imk'p('iul(>iit“^ 
jioshiou, and al the. .same liiiu' to agg'i'amliso (heir 
t,oi'ril,orios. 

'l.'lu! r(‘.pi'osoutal.ivo. of tlu; dynasly of liijiauagar liad 
Hod aflor Ills expulsion from (hat ]ilaro to bonng'a|)a.tani, 
where he kept up a sor(. of regal slate, lu reality, how- 
ever, ho AViis weak mid poworh'.ss, and none knew this 
better than Hira Cham Ihij, the siieeeHsor of {'hiiiu -Ihij 
(ho bald, lie aoeorduigly evaded the paynu'iit of (ri- 
biile, creeXed a line A>f forlilieulions, expelled l.he royal 
eollectora, and bade dellance to the Uajii himself, 1 
may pause to note a ('ircmastaiu'e Avhieli is strongly 
eharaetei'istic of the proeeodiuga of the variAius houses 
Avliieli have reigiietl in Ilindostaii. ''(’here ha.s never 
existed any veal loyalty ((uvurds (lie great representative 
reiguiug liousti (d the eountry. When sueh a, Innise hms 
been strue.k down, l.he miuor priiiees, though of l.he 
same religion and having the .same real inleiesls, Imve 
almost invariably hastened to endeavour to jirofit by 
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jLi of Lo work lowai'fls its iwovoiy. The 

liisloiy ()!' the .subversion of (lie Ibiidi'i d^uuisly of IVijiu- ■■ — d— 
iiiiyir forms no cxeejilion lo this rule. In nil its 
.slrugylcs Lo ivoover I'roiii llie blow dealt liy Llic Miilio- 
niedans uiid (o i'c-as.^ni, ils .sovereignty, it rvas lliwarled 

ils ancieul vas.sals, likewise of the llindu per, suasion, 
and biiflercd at leubi as iniieli from llieir atleinpts uL 
independence as from the attiu'ks of its foreign in- 
vaders. 

In 157(1 Mysore received an accession of territory. 

In thill year IKra Ohain iuij died chi Id less. The .succes- 
bion fell consequently lo Jleliid Wadiar, the ppuiidson of 
die liiijn wlio had origiiiaUy parlitioned the territoiy. 

Tire .second Ihird, repre.senled by tlie fori of llcmunknli 
and the .surrounding villages, was iherefore ]’cunitcd to 
Mysoj'o. 

A. fmv years later, Tletad Wadiar ga\-e way lo his 
4)l'odier Uiij Wadiar, who oonqiiered from his cousin I lie 
remaining- thii'd and the oiigiual teriitory reiu'csanted by 
the fort of Keinbala. Under the I'lilo of Ihi.s Raj Wadia)-, 
who appear, s lo luive been a ma,u of considerable ability, 
die liniils of Mysore were greatly e.vteiulcd, audits jiower 
rviis eousidorably iiunvased. I’erlnqis the mo.-'t hn'iiorlaut 
of ills acqiii.silion.s wa.s the famous city of Beringapatfun, 
origimilly called Biri Runga ratlaii, or the eity of the holy 
Runga, and wliicli had long been the .seal of the exjielled 
sovereign ol' ilijianagnr. 'I'ln're are several versions 
current a.s to the iiuimier in wliicli this city came into the 
luuids of liiij Wadiar, but Oolonel Wilks is of opinion 
diat on the deatJi of the Bijiauagar sovereign it devolved 
upon him as the ablest of the Kindii princes in the vicinity. 
Thenceforth Seriugapalam became the scat of government 
of the Ihij of Mysore. It i.s curious to note that the oc- 
cupation of this city was hdlowed by a change of religion 
on the part of the llajii. Jlofore that time the family 
luul professed tlie religion of the Jangam ; thenceforth 
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tliey adopted the foi-ms prescribed for the foilowei'h of 
d — ■ Vislimi. Several other conquests folloAved the acquid- 
tioii of Sei’iugapatam. 

Eaj Wtidiar died iu 1617, leaving bcdiind him a veiy 
great reputation. Not only liad lie re-uuited the Uirce 
portions of the territories divided by Ijis ancestor, ai»i 
considerably added thereto, Init by the possession of 
Bcriugapatain on the demise of the ruler of Eijianagar, 
he had come to be regarded as the chief of the Tliudu 
sovereigns south of the Niishiia. He left hi.s policy behind 
him. During a reign of tiventy years, his grandson, Cham 
Ihij, added to hi.s dominions, and continued his policy of 
treating the conquered with leniency. ^ On Ids death in 
1637, ho was succeeded by his uncle Iiiiadi lliij, born 
after the death of his father. This prince, however, who 
iidicritcd tlie martial qualities of lliij IVadiar, was poi- 
soned, after a reign of eighteen months, l)y Ins minister. 
As he left no ofls]')ring, the throne reverted to tlie son"#- 
the elder brother of Xlaj Wadiar, by name luiutireva 
Narsa Eaj. 

This prince had hitherto lived in ob.scurity, but lie was 
endowed with a chivalrous spirit, and with unusual strength 
and courage. Colonel Wilks relates an instance of his 
having gone in disguise to the court of Trichim'ipali to meet 
iu single combat a celebrated champion Avliose fame was 
in everyone’s mouth. lie encountered and slew him ; 
then, with a modesty equal to his courage, notwithstand- 
ing the solicitations of the king, returned to his humble 
abode. It is probable that the minister, who, to retain 
the actual power in his own hands, had murdered liis 
predecessor, little knew the real character of Kantireva, £ 
Avhen he invited him to assume the I’eius 'of government 
at Seriiigapataui ; nor was the prince aware, when he 
accepted the ofler, of the circumstances which had 
attended the death of his cousin. The iii.solence of the 
minister soon after the prince’s andval brought matters to 
a crisis; Kantireva was informed of the fate which had 
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befallen his predecessor, and whicli probably awaited chap. 
himself ; he determined therefore to strike the first blow. 

The minister was accordingly waylaid, and, after a severe 
struggle, despatched. 

The tliroiie had been gained just in time, for the fol- 
lgs^viug year Kantireva had to sustain the lii'st invasion of 
tlie Mahoraedaus. The general of tlie king of Bijaphr 
attacked his dominions, and even besieged Seringapatam. 

A breach was effected in the walls, and a general assault 
was delivered. Kantireva, however, not only beat back 
the assailants, but pursued tliem with great slaugliter 
beyond the border. He then proceeded to consolidate 
tire conquests previously made, to settle the lands, and to 
introduce an organised system of administration. Amongst 
otlrer matters he enlarged the fortifications of Seringa - 
patara, and established a mint. Nor was he less inclined 
to nrilitary cntej-priscs than the most warlilio of his pre- 
-««decessors. He extended hi.s doininion.s, by a succession 
of conquc.sts in the direction of Bijiaiiagar and Madura, 
and concluded hi.s warlike achievements by gaining a 
great victory over the Raja of Magri, whose territories 
he annexed. 

On the death of Kantireva childless, in 1659, the sove- 
reignty of Mysore devolved upon a distant relative, a 
descendant of one of his ancestors. The name of this 
piiuce was DucH Deo llaj. He repulsed a serious 
invasion by the Raja of Bedniir, defeated tire Naik of 
M'adura, and by conquests from both, as well as by the 
absorptioir of sonre petty states, added greatly to bis 
dominions; he died in 1672, just about the time Avheii 
\ the French were struggling with their early difficulties in 
a corner of the Kanraiik. 

At this time Mysore may be said to have emerged 
from the daius of a Zamindm-i, and to have assumecl a 
position of importance in Southern India. Until this 

^ Ddd, in tlielaninings of Jfjsoi'e, signifteB ‘great;' Cl>iijk 'little;' or 
aeuior and junior, — Willis. 
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period tlie rulers ul' tlic lillle territory, !^t^uggling to 
enlarge it, luid liad but little leisure and little opportuuity 
for iudulgoucG in luxury. The desire to extend tlie limits 
of tlie State had been handed down as an licreditaiy 
maxim Horn each sovereign to its successor. We have 
seen liov. u]^ to tlris ])oiuL, they had endoavoiired to carr^ 
with them the feelings of the people, by rating the ryots 
of the couijuered lauds at no lieavier assessment than their 
own vassals, The retd diflicidlies of governing were now 
to begin. The State wa.^, from its size, beginning to 
attj'act attention. The Jilahomodtin power in Southern 
India, too, was at its zenith. It ruled not only the district 
known as the Dekhan, but po.s,se.ssed the Karnfitdc on the 
cabtern, and Bijaphr ou the Aveslern, coast ; it wa.s also 
known to be actuated by designs ou Trichiuapali. On 
the western coa.bt, besides, tlicre wa.s rising a power 
dcatliied to become tlie enemy of all anihoritics, Hindu or 
Hahnmedun — the great power of the Marhatas. Mysottu, 
woidd have, indeed, to contend with difficulties in its 
further progi'eb.s to greatness. 

Dud Ddo Ih'ij was succeeded in 1C72 by Chick Deo 
Eaj. In the reign of this monarch tlie Marhfila power 
had become really formidable, t The important posts of 
Jinji and Veilin' fell into the hands of Sivaji, the 
kingdoms of Ihjapiir and Golkonda were pushed hard, 
Tanjur ivas overran and eonf|nered. Yet, tliough thus 
approached by such a powerful enemy, Mysore ivas too lar 
south of the direct line of liia movements to fear an attack, 
unle.ss indeed she should provoke it. But this her sove- 
reign wa.s e.spccially careful not to do. YVliilst main- 
taining a eoiistaiif look-out on the frontier, and even 
taking every opportunity of extending it imperceptibly, 
he devoted his main energies to placing the internal 
aflairs of the kingdom on a permanent basis, lie estab- 
lished a post office, openly for the transmission of lel.te]'s, 
really for obtaining for lihiiscif a Icnowlecige of Llioir 
contents. The knowledge he thus acquired he used to 
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make liimself the centre of all the power of the State. 
11c compelled the abolition by all liis feudatories tiud 
depeudauls of the title of Eaja, forcing them to fix their 
residence at Seriiigapatam, and converting them from rebel- 
lious prince.s into obsequious courtiers. Ilis policy in this 
resj)ect bears a striking analogy to that of Eichelieu in 
frraiicc, during the I'cigii of Louis XIII., and was in- 
fluenced by the same motives — the desire' to repress 
feudal and quasi-independent rights, and to establish an 
almost absolute monarchy on their ruiirs. Ilis other 
measures were not dictated by the .same wisdom. To 
increase the amonnt r(3ceivable from the land asscbsment.s, 
lie had recourse to a variety of vcxatiou.s ta^ves upon the 
husbandmen, with the view to induce them to comjmuiicl 
for the removal of tlie most objectionable by agreeing to 
pay a larger amount in tire .shape of revenue. From tliis, 
as a matter of policy, were exempted only lands granted 
^or military service. Tlio vexatious Jiature of tliese taxes, 
which will bo referred to hereafter, and which, if a 2 :)p]iecl 
to Bengal, would startle tire ryohs of that province, pro- 
duced a passive resistance amongst the agricultural popu- 
lation of Mysore. The mode in which the resistcauce was 
crushed, by ouc of the most enlightened mouarchs who 
ever reigued in Mysore, affords a slj-iking contrast to the 
mild measures adopted in cases of passive resislauce to 
authority by the western rulers of India. It should be 
recollected tliat on this occasion there was no revolt, no 
actual outbrealc. It was simply this ; — tliat the children 
of the soil, cruslied by the multifarious laxe,s which inter- 
fered with their sowing, their reaping, tboir gathering into 
store, and the selling of the produce of their fields, 
^ suspended their inverted ploughs at the gates of their 
villages, and geneiully announced their intention to emi- 
grate from a laud which denied them the fruits of their 
labour, rather thau cultivate on the terms pi'oposed. A 
few, and only a few, talked of revenge ; the rest were 
prepared peaceably to depart. Bui Chick Deo Eaj was 
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rvRT too sensible! of llie value to himself and his kingdom of 
— f ' tliese cultivatoi'a to allow them to leave. And this is the 
mode he adopted to prevent them. I tell the story as 
related by Colonel Wilks: — ’‘An invitation was sent to 
all tbe priests of the Jaugam,’ — to which religion the 
people belonged, — ‘to meet the Piaja at the great templ^ 
of Naiijanghd, about 14 miles south of M 3 ’sore, osten- 
sibly to converse Avith him on the subject of the refractory 
ooiiduet of their followers. Ti-eachery was apprehended, 
and the number which a.ssembled wa.s estimated at about 
four lumdred only, A large pit had been previously 
prepared in a Availed end osiiro, connected by a series of 
scpiares composed of tent-Avalls with the canopy of 
audience, at Avhich they Avere successively received one at 
a time, and, after making their obeisance, they Avere 
desired to retire to a place where, according to custom, 
they expected to find refreshments prepared at the 
expense of the Etijii. Expert e.xecutioners Avere in Availing^ 
at the square, and CA'ery individual iu question was so” 
skilfully beheaded, and tumbled into the pit, as to give no 
alarm to those who followed ; and tlie business of the 
public uiidieuce w'ent on AAnthout intcriaiption or sus- 
picion.’ Having tlms quietly rid himself of four hundred 
priests, the Edja proceeded to put in ojieration the plans 
he had concerted for the extermination or dispeivsiou of 
their followers. ‘Wherever a mob had assembled, a 
detachment of troops, chiefly^ cavalry, was collected in 
the neighbourhood, and prepared to act on one and the 
.same day. The orders were distinct and simple .- to 
charge Avithout parley into the midst of the mob ; to cut 
doAVii iu the first selection eA'ery man wearing an orango- 
colotu'ed robe (the jjcculiar garb of the Jangam priost.s) ; * 
and not to cease acting until the croAvds had everywhere 
di.spersed.’ Having thus paralysed the people by terror, 
the EAjti, it is said, with very little difficulty ‘ exacted 
from every village a written renunciation, ostensibly 
voluntary, of private property in the laud, and an 
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acknon’leclginciit that it was the ]-ighL of the State.’ This ciup. 
occurrence affords one of the few iustaiices t)u record of ' — 
the successful warfare by a sovereign against his own 
people on a question with reference to which the people 
are of all others the most sensitive — the question of their 
jight to tlie proprietorship of the soil. 

McanT,vhile Siva,ji had died. Auraugzib, then at tlio 
height of his jjower, had rotiirued to the Dekhan, conquered 
the inde]x^iideut Mahomedan sovereignties of Bijapur and 
Golkonda,and was engaged in exerting all liis energies to 
cru.di the Marhatiis. Tiien it Avas that the chief of 
Mysore first came into contact Avith the rivals contending 
for the pos, session of Southern India. The MarhaUi ruler 
of Tanjiir, Avho then held possession of the district of 
Bangui lir, flniling that in the coming conflict his hold 
iqron that territory Avould be precarious, and might lead 
him into cliflicnlties, sold it to the Eiija of Mysore for 
^three lakhs of rupees.’ And though the troops of Aurang- 
zib anticipated the action of the purchase]' and seized 
the country, they Avore too glad to yield it to Mysoi'e, on 
the transfer to themselves, instead of to Tanjhr, of the 
promised pnrcliasc iiioney. Allying ])imself then Avith 
the great Mahomedan sovereign, the Mysore ruler made 
conquests at the expeuso of the ]\[arhatas and tlie Eaja 
of Eednur; and although his own capital Avas on one 
occasion suddenly besieged by an array of the former 
warriors, the iuAuiders Avere, by the combined skill and 
stratagem employed by his son, driven ignominiously 
from the kingdom. It was soon after thi.s that the ruler 
of Mysore, till then knoAvn at the imperial court only as 
^ the zamlndtii' of tliat country, obtained from Auiangzib 
the title of liiija, Avith the privilege of sifting on an ivory 
throne. The throne made for this purpose was, we ai'e 

’ Colonel AVillra very jnslly re- rupees is a striking instance of tlia 
marks (vol. i. p, 91), that the sale ins.'Purity of the temire of property 
of the important district of limitfiilur in tho.se days of native nile, 
for so small a sum as three InlJis of 
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informed by Cfdoncl Wilks, alwaj's used by the successors 
of tbe Eiija ; ‘ it is the biiiiie wliich, iu tlie year 1790, 
was found in a lumber room of O'ippu SulLau’s palace ; 
was emp]o 3 'ed in tbe installation of the inesont Eaja ; 
and is always used by bim on occasions of public 
ceremony.’ 

Chick Eeo Eaj died in 1704, after having added 
tbirleen important districts to bis territories, and obtained 
from Auranezib tbe recoa:nition of himself as a sovereiuTi 
prince independent of all but tbe Mogul. 

Tire dynast^y, which bad for nearly two luuidred }m'ar.s 
reigned over Mj'sore, and raised it from a small zamin- 
dari to tbe dignity of a kingdom, was now, however, 
about to suffer a fate inseparable from all despotic 
dynasties, viz., the fate cither of being steiile or of failing 
to produce a competent representative. Tbe successor of 
Chick Deo Eaj, by name Kautireva Eaj, bad the misfor- 
tune to bo born deaf and dumb. He did not possess tlio^ 
coimnauding intellect requisite to balance so great a mis- 
fortune, and altliough the energy infused by bis pre- 
decessor into all branches of tbe administratiou continued 
to exercise a ]3crce])tib]o iiillueiice during bis life-timo, 
yet bis own inability to control actively tbe governing 
machine cunlributed to foster a state of things such as 
cvoulually led to tbe overthrow of the dynasty. In des- 
potic Stiite.s tbe sovereign, if be wishes to govern, must be 
everylbing ; if be cannot take upon bis own shoulders tbe 
responsibilitie.s of his position, .some one else must and 
will. And tbe experience of such states has fully shown 
— it shows e\’ery daj' — tbai tbe man who has once 
enjoyed the substance of atitlioiil}^, will use all the means ^ 
ill bis power to make its possession hereditary in bis 
family. So it was iu Slysore. Kantireva died after a 
leign of ten years, leaving tbe crown to bis son. Dud 
Eisheii Raj. Tliis sovereign, let it be recollected, ivaa 
but tbe third iu succession from the prince who bad 
raised Mysore to the dignity of a kingdom. Prior to that 
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date rulers had been striigglitig for a ])Osition. That 
positiou had been obtained. Hut from the moment of ils 
oblainment how rapid is the downfall! KauLireva a 
iioueuity, Diid lushen an imbecile, leaving to Ids f-uc- 
cessors but an empty title and a pageant throne ! 

It would answer no purpose were we to follow Diid 
Ivislien in his inglorious reign. The process of his fall is 
thus described by Colonel Wilks ; ‘Whatever portion of 
vigour or wisdom,’ rviites this historian, ‘ appeared in the 
conduct of this reign, belonged cxclnsivcly to the minis- 
ters, who sccui’ed their own authority by appearing with 
afiected hnmility to study in all things the inclinations 
and wishes of tlie Eaja. Weak and capricious in liis 
temper, lie committed tiie most cruel excesses on the 
persons and property of those •who approached iiim, and 
as quickly restored them to his favour. While no oppo- 
sition ivas made to the establishment of almost incredible 
»■ absurdil-y, amounting to a lakh of rupees annually for 
the niaintouance of an alms-house to feed beasts of prey, 
reptiles, and insects, he believed himself to be an unli- 
mited despot; and while amply supplied with llie means 
of sensual pleasure, to which he devoted llie largest por- 
tion of his time, lie thought himself the greateNt and 
happiest of raonarchs, without understanding or caring 
lo undersLand, diirlng a reign of nineteen years, the 
troublesome details through which he Avas supplied with 
all that is necessiiry for animal gratification.’ It is easy 
to understand that under such a soA'ereign, the ministers 
Avho alTccted hnmility, in order, by gratifying his inclina- 
tions, to .secure their poweiq Avere not unfaithful to the 
traditions of their class. Prominent amongst them Avere 
two, Pc'va Ihlj, and his cousin hlanjalhij. So long as the 
Ihija lived they allowed him lo enjoy the empty page- 
antry of poAver, contenting {hein.selvcs Avith its practical 
exorcise ; but upon his death in 1701, they treated his 
distant relative and successor, Cham llaj,Avilh undisguised 
contempt. They Avere at first, indeed, a little too out- 

.X 2 
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spoken in tlieiv proceedings, for Chain liaj, though a man 
of contemptible intellccl, possessed that special quality 
of the weak-minded, that he knew liow to conspire. 
Suddenly he removed his minister.^, and filled their places 
with creatures of his own. Jlut he did not possess the 
force of mind necessary to strougtheu his position, and to ^ 
improve his victory. Ddva, Pnij ] dotted in Ins turn, and 
taking advantage of the ab.seiice of the Eiija from tlie 
city, with a slender escort, he seized the palace, gained 
over the troops, and, .seizing the Eiija, .sentenced him 
to life-imprisonment on the hill of Kabal Driig — the 
climate of which was sutficient to ensure doalli. As 
if that Avere not enough, the Eiija was supplied during 
his captivity with unnd]ole.some food — a procedure which 
hnmodiately put an end to his .sufferings. 

From tlie dcpo.sitioii of Chiim Eiij, Colonel Wilks 
dates tlie estiiictioii of the dyna.sty whicli had reigned 
for two hundred years in Mysore ; thenceforward, though ^ 
a member of the old family Iield the nomimil office of 
Ih'ija, all the authority in the slate was in the liands of 
Ilindii or Mahomedaii usurpers. In tracing the furrlier 
history of the country, the names of the ministers or 
actual rulers will principally engage ray attention, as the 
Ihiji'us were seldom permitted to emerge from the pre- 
cincts of the palace. 

Tlie first of those minister rulers, under the nominal 
sovereign, Chick Kishen Eaj, Avere the two cousins, Deva 
Edj and hfdnja Eiij. Sliortly after they had secured to 
their adherents all the important posts in the kingdom, 
iSTanja Eaj died. A few months later, jifysore Ava.s inwided 
by the Hawab of the Karnatik, Dost Ali. He aaui.s foihul, ^ 
hoAvever, by tlie superior address of Deva Edj, and his 
army was defeated witli great sliiugliter. Shortly after- 
wards Dewa Eiij acknowledged the .supremacy of the Em- 
peror of Delhi by paying tribute to hfiziim-id-Mulk, 
Subadar of Dekhau, who demanded it at the head of an 
army. Then, too old liimself to take the field Avltli his 
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troops, lie continued Ids attention to the internal adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, making over the command of the 
army to a younger brother, also named Kanja Puij, and 
whose exploits against, and in alliance Avith, the French 
and Englisli for the possession of Trichimipali, are rc- 
corded at great length in the pages of Ormc. To secure 
his ])Osltion Naiija Ihij married his daughter to the titular 
king, Chick Zishen.' 

Put Di'va ilaj was destined to find that neither he 
nor his bi'othcr, able as they n-ere, were secure against 
the same means ivhich lie liiinsclf had employed against 
his master. The successful .seizure of poivcr always acts 
ns an incentive to men who feel witliin tliem.sekes the 
consciousness of the po.'iscssion of great capacities to fol- 
low the cxiun]ile iluis set them. It happened that 
amongst llic soldiers employed by Naiijii Ibij, was ouo 
Haider kSaliib, or Haider Ali, the grandsou of Mahomed 
Bholdl, <a I'eligioiis ])er.son; ivlio, enmiiig from the rini- 
jnb, founded a .small mosque near Haiderabi'id, and tlie son 
of Futteh Mahomed, Avho Avas killed when fighting for 
Ahdiil liasul Khaii against Siidut-lJIla for the po.sscs- 
siou of Sera. This Haider Avas nearly tliiily years old 
Avhcu he entered the sei’viee of ll}>orc‘, but his talents 
soon brought him to the notice of Hanja Ikij, and at the 
dose of the first campaign he Avas appointed to the charge 
of nil independent corps. 

From that time the iiaiiieof Haider x\li becomes inse- 
jiarably connected Avilh Mj^ore. It Avon] d be, lioAvever, 
foreign to my jnirpuse to enlci’ into a liistory of hi.s 
exjiloits, or of the exploits of the army which, under 
; the command of Hanji'i Ikij, assisted first the English, and 
aftenv;u-d.s the Frencli, in tlicir contest for empire. For 
a long time tlie tavo brothers held their power Avith a firm 
hand, never allowing a single opportunity to escape them 
of adding to their Avcaltli. Tinder their rule the interests 

Tte dcacoidanta of tliis mni'- iulSll; I believe llmt some of tliem 
rjiige liy (be ftmulu Ijtie vvtsc aliie stitl .'(uvivc. 
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PART of the peasantry weie but liKh' regarded. The traditions, 

— — ' however, of the p)Ci''^ef'Liti()]is of Chick Deo JCij, and tlicir 
osvu experience of tiie iniliecility of Diid Kishen, weie 
suflicieut, to pix'vent the lyots from iudulging in any vh'-li 
in favour of the confined Ihija of tlic anciont dynastje 
Other causes contrilmlod at this time to the weiikncss of 
the kingdom. Its jesonrce.s had been considerably im- 
paired by foreign war ; they ix'coived a furtlier blo^v 
when, in 1753, Tk'va Itaj, to save i^cringapatam ii'om the 
iiands of Sahibat Jung, aided by a Drench foree under 
Dussy, was forced to promise payment of a coiitribiilion- 
tributu of ilft 3 "-.six Inkli.s of rupee.s, a portion of which was 
su])]5lied by the spoils of the Hindu temples and the 
]>luudor of the piivate pj'operty of tlio Ihijii, 

The year following, a rjiuirrel ensued beL^\'■een the twnr 
msurping biajthers on the subject of the treatment, of the 
young Ihija, who was Ijoginning to chafe very mildly 
under his captive state. Ddva rmj would have preferi'ed 
mild measures, iDUt JSTauja Itaj, deeming severity to bo the 
best lexson, opened an artillery fire upon the palace — 
the gates of whicli liad been closed by the Ttajii — 
stormed it, and placing the Eaja upon lii.s dirone, laiiised 
the UO.SCS and ears of his principal adherents to be cut oT 
in his ]wesence. This occurred loss than a year before 
the victory of Plassey gave England her first firm footing 
ill Bengal. 

A few months later the Mavlidliis appeared before 
Seriuga]iatam, and compelled Hanja Ei'ij to resign a large 
portion of the territory of Mysore, jifcanwhile Deva Ihij, 
not approving of tlie conduct of liis associate, had left 
Seringnpatam, laden wdtli the pluiitler he had tuiuibscd by t 
hi.s oppression of the people, and the supreme power re- 
mained ill the ])Obsession of Nanja RiiJ, But the division 
between the brothers had been ilaider’s o})] lortunit}-. 
Ilitlierto, though feared, Haider had been caressed and 
petted by Haiija Ihij, and had been assigned territories 
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wlilcli added greatly to liw power and inlluoirc ; lie had chap. 
been fsaluted by the Po'ija and by Kanja ih'ij himself as 
Putteh Haider Eahadiir, aad Hanja llnj had invariably 
plained himself upon the sagacity he had e\iiiced in 
bringing forward a man who had shown talents so re- 
^nnirkablo. He was now to see tiiat Ilaidcr had two sides 
to his cliaraoter. This chieftain had ('leterniiiied to attain 
siqn'enie power. To tliat end Hanja Th-ij ivas the first ob- 
stacle. To remove lihn he concerted a plan with the 
Qneeii Eowager, hy which he so worked upon the nerves 
of the usurper, that Hanjii Ihij resigned, and, after some 
show of opposition, agreed to take up his residence at 
Tviiuur, twent 3 r-fj,ve mile.s from Mysore. Tlie revenues 
of more than oiio-half the kingdom were then assigned to 
Haider Ali. lie continued, however, on one pretence 
or another, to a.sk for more, until in 1760, he had ob- 
tained complete po.sscssion of the whole, and this, — not- 
withstanding a desjierato and nearly successful attempt 
to oust him in that very year, — he retained to the day of 
Ills deatli. 

The reign of Haider, his contests with the English, his 
devastation of the country up to the gates of Madras, are 
familiar to all the readers of Anglo-Indian histoiy. 

It will not be necessary then to refer, in this place, to 
the warlike exploits of this adventurer and his son. 

It devolves upon ns rather to inquire what, during 
the period of their usurpation, liad become of that 
Hindu dynasty. On Uio death of the titular Ihij a Chick 
Ivishen, in 176(1, Haider had invested his eldest sou 
Avith all the dignities of a sovereign prince ; but learning 
^ soon after that the young prince, Haiija Eaj Wadi;u’, had 
evinced some of the yearnings for liberty natural to man, 
he resumed the amount that had been allotted for tlie 
maintenance of the sovereigir, plundered the palace of all 
its cash and valuables, with the exception of the orna- 
raent-s on the persons of the women, reduced the house- 
hold, and replaced those who were expelled by his oavu 
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.‘-pies. Five years later, during a crisis in Haider’s for- 
tunes, tins Eaja attempted to open negotiations Avitli the 
Marhatiis, Detected in this, he was strangled by tlic 
order of Haider, and his brother, Chain Ihij, inve.stecl in 
his place. Chain Eaj died in 1775. lie was the la.st 
male roprcseiitative of the fainiljy and, for any practiinl* 
service to the country, the Hindu dynasty iniglit then and 
there have been pronounced to be extingui,shed. But it 
suited the whim of Haider to have a pageant Eiija. He 
rejected, however, the nearest in order of relation- 
ship, the graiulson in the female line — and adopted a 
mode of his own to provide a successor. The details 
of thi.s metliocl we transcribe at length from Colonel 
Wilks 

‘ About thi,s period,’ he Avrites, ‘ the pageant Ei'ija 
Cham Eaj died ; Haider liad hitlierto jirofe&secl to hold 
My, sore in behalf of the llindd house ; and amused his 
subjects on every annual feast of the Dasahra by e.v]ii--« 
biting the pageant, seated on his ivory throne, in the 
balcony of state ; Ihinsolf occup 5 dng tlic place of minis- 
ter and commander-in-chief. Tliis ceremonial, in most 
countries, would have excited feelings dangerous to the 
usurper ; but the uubajipy HindAs saw their country 
everywhere sustaining the scourge of Mahomedan rule ; 
tlie singular exception of the Miirhata state, a wide- 
spreading example of still more ruthless oppres.siou, 
restrained their natural ]ircfereuce for rulers of their own 
persua.sion ; and they rvere sootlied Avitli tlie occasional 
rondescemsion ivliicli trealed them and tlieir institutions 
with a resemblance of respect. Haider .sarvaud indulged 
the Avorking of these I’eflcctious, and determined to have 
another pageant. The lineal male succession was extinct, 
and he ordered all the children to be collected from (lie 
different branches of the house, who, according to ancient 
precedent, were entitled, to furnish a successor to the 
throne. The ceremonial observed on this occasion, 
hoAveveiy childish, Avas in perfect accordance Avith Ihc 
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feelings wliicli lie intended to delude, and t.nfFiciont]}’- 
adapted to the superstition of the fatalist. The liall of — 
audience was strewed round rvith fruits, sweetmeats, and 
dowers, playthings of various descriptions, arms, books, 
male and female on laments, bags of money, and every 
’^varied object of puerile or manly pursnit ; the children 
were introduced together, and were all invited to hel]) 
tliemsch’cs to whatever they liked best; the greater 
number were quickly engaged in a scramble for the fruits, 
sweetmeats, and toys ; but one child was attracted by a 
brilliant little dagger, wbicb he took up in liis right hiuid, 
and soon afterwards a lime in his left. “ That is the Ib'ija,” 
exclaimed Haider, “his first care is military protection ; 
his second to realise the produce of his dominions: bring 
him hither, and let me embrace him.” The assembly 
was in ail universal murmur of applause ; and he ordered 
the child to be conducted to tlie Hindii ])a]cace, and pre- 
*"pared for installation. He was of the same name as liis 
predecessor, viz., Ch/iin Puij, and was the fatlier of tlie 
present (late) Pnija, wlio wa.s placed by the Englisli at tlie 
head of the Hindu hon.'^c of Mysore on the subversion of 
the Mahoraeclan dynasty in 1709.’ 

This Cliam Eaj survived the death of Haider Ali iu 
1782, but continued till his own demise, in 1795, to be 
kept a prisoner in the ])ahice. On the occurrence of tliat 
event, Tipph Sidtan (letermined to continue the farce of 
a pageant ruler no longer. The sou of the late Eaja 
■was but two years old ; yet tlie palace was ransacked, 
and lie, his mother, and all his relation.?, were de.spoile(l 
of their personal ornaments. They were then removed 
^ to a wretclied hovel in the uciglibonrhoocl. In this hovel 
tliey were found when Seringapatain was captured on 
May 4, 1799. 

Then ensued a ucav phase in the history of the 
country. Dividing between himself and the Nizam a 
considerable portion of the conquered country, Lord 
Wellesley placed as ruler over the remainder — a territory 
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yielding then an annual revenue of 49 Liklis of ru]ioes — . 

■ — ' — “ the bo3' Avliom he had found in tlie hovel, and wlio'^e 
father had owed Li'S (doMition to the K'gal dignity not to 
l)irt]i, not to nicfit, but to the chaiiee of having on one 
oi'casiou in his childhoiid preferred a toy dagger to 
tlie oilier ])la3’tliing-5 by Avhieli he Avas snrroiiudodr- - 
At tliis time, the Jiiinily, deprived for many ja-ars of 
power, had cntirclj’ lost tlieir influence in tlie country. 
Lord Wellesley, henvover, ivas apparently inlluenr'cd 
in the course he adopted by the fact that lie saw in 
it the means of escape from a choice of difficulties. 
He could not restore even a dismembered jiortion of 
iM 3 'sore to the representatives of the warlike house of 
Haider Ali, ivitlioul, be tbougbt, laydng in store i'or llio 
Ena'lish Government the diances of future contests as 
desperate as those wliicli had gone before ; nor could he, 
on the other hand, apjiropriate to the British tlie entire 
country ivithout c.vcitiiig the jealousy, and, with it, tlfu'^- 
probable hostility of the Nizam and the Msivlialas. The 
aNsignmeiit to the last recognist'd descendant of tliolliiuld 
lioiise of M 3 Csore of a considerable portion of the dismem- 
bered territory, in a state of vassalage, to the British, 
fcoenied to present to the English statesman the means 
of esea])e from his dilemma. These were his reasons 
for placing upon the throne of Mysore a child, six 
years old, tlie accident of one of the fancies of Haider 
lUi, and ivlio had been nurtured iii iudigcncc and 
miseiy. 

The arraiigemeiits made during the minority of tlie 
child, Avho assurued tlie name of Krishna Ih'ij Wadiar, 
seemed to be dictated by the poundest considerations, t 
Sir Barry Close, one of tlio ab]e.‘'t political officers of the ' 
day, was appointed Tiesidciit, the troops wore commanded 
by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, Avhilst the administration of 
the country rvas entrusted to the ablest of the ministers 
of Tippu, the Brahman Phrnia. I cannot do better than 
extract the story of this experiment from the Eoport of 
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tlie Aduliilihlralioii of ily^ove for 1872.’ In a coii('i‘'f' 
i^tyle, iuid with tlio rnosl, ahboluto accuracy, the writer ' — 
Mimuiiiiisos the iiibtory of Ivrhhiia Ih'ij Wadiar. Yet it 
should be ahviij^s boi'iie iu iniiid by tlutoc who, perusing 
it, might be inclined to regard as liopele&s all future 
a-l¥cinpts to inaugurate native rule, lliaL neither had 
luYhna EhI], nor had any of his predecc-'sors, the advan- 
tage now bestowed upon the })resenl Ihija, the advantage 
of a sound education. Tlu' education of Eirislina luij 
reminds the historical student of the account of the 
education of Louis XV. as told by Michelet. 

‘ During tlie infancy of the Ihija,’ states the Eeport, 
‘viz. from 1799 to 1810, rhrnia virtually governed 
the country. Ilis rule was despotic, and it may be ques- 
lioiied whether ho did not enrich the treasury at the 
expense of the State by narrowing the rccsonrcos of ihe 
people, for by 1811 he had accumulated a surplus of 
siHu'uty-five lakhs of pagodas, lie was a minister of the 
old school, and viewed witli chagrin any nttompts which 
tlie Ihija, as ho came to years of cli.scretion, made to assert 
his prerogative. Tliis provoked the resentment of the 
young Ihijii, surrounded as ho was by jiarasitcs who 
constantly urged hiiu to take the governimmt in liis own 
hands, In 1811 the Ihija expressed to the llesident a 
wish to govern for himself. The Eesident endeavoured 
to secure a share in the administration for Phruia, 
but the latter declined ollice iu the position of a sub- 
ordinate, and retired to Seringapatain, where he soon 
after died. 

‘ The Itiijii assumed the government under the best 
•i^of auspices, with the goodwill of the British Govern- 
ment, and with a well-filled treasury. Ilis youth was hi.s 
rnisfortimc, and unliappily he never found a good minister, 
lie was, besides, foncl of jileasuro ; and although he was 
shrewd and observant, liis aspirations to govern absolutely 
wore in excess of his capacity. lie was generous to a 

' This report, tliougli oMieial, w not private, copies being sent to tbe press. 
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fault, and luvis^li in bcneliictioiib (o tcmplc.s. Under &udi 
' — , — ' conditioub it is not burprisiiig tliat the admiiiNtiviliou 
broke dmvn. In less than two yeans after the llij.ib 
accession to poiver, ibe Uesident was obliged to rejioit lo 
the Supiemc GovennnenI thal the Ihija Irul di‘•^i|)ated 
all the treaniro accunnilatod by riiinia. All reinwi- 
slrances failed to clierk tlie lliijii’s dowinvaird couise. 
High olfiees of stale w('re sold to thehiglie.st bidder, while 
the people v ere opprc^-'ed by the .system of “Sluiiti,'’ 
which had its origin under ruriiia’s regency. “ Sharti ” 
was a conti'act made liy the Amildar that he would lea- 
li&e for the government a certain amount of reveniu' ; 
lhat if his collections .should fall .short of that amount he 
would make good the defieiouej-, and that if they ex- 
ceeded it, the .surplus .shoidd be p.iid to the govcrnmenl. 
The amount winch the Amildar thus engaged to ]-ealis(i 
■wa.s generally an increase on what Inid been obtained the 
year preceding. In the inutchbohka or agreement 
Amilclar usually bound Lims('lf not to oppress the ryots, 
nor impose any new taxo.s, nor compel the ryots to pur- 
chase the government share of garden ; but thi.s proviso 
%vas merely formal, for any violation of llic coutraet 
in any of these points when repicscnted to the govein- 
niciit wa.s taken no notice of. Tlie consequence was that 
the ryots became impoverished, the revenues most em- 
bari'assed ; and the Amildars thcm.selvcs fiequeutly suf- 
fered lo.s.ses. The dislres.s aiisiug li om thi.s state of tliijig.5, 
and from the neglect of duties incumbent upon goveiii- 
ment, fell hea\ily upon tlio ryots, wdio groaned uiuler 
the oppre-'siou of every tyrannical Sliaiti, T’ouzdar, and 
Amildar. <A 

‘ In 18S0 the iTots in purlions of the Aagar dhision 
(which, it should be observed, formed no ])art of the 
doininion of My.soie before Haider’s lime, and in rvliich, 
therefore, the horeditaiy inlluence of the Eajii wais weaker 
than elsewdiere.) Irroko into open revolt : several of the 
Paligurs a^, sinned iiuh’pondence, and a piclendcr wa.s set 
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up as the representative of the Eiija who, as we have 
seen, was dispossessed by Haider. Although the Eiiid’s ■ — A- 
Iroops Avere generally successful in their .skirmi.shcs Avith 
the rebels, they failed in subduing the revolt, and Ihe 
Puija found it necessary to ask for the aid of british 
Irefips, Avho completely quelled the iusurrection. 

‘ The .state (h’ Mysore had becji for .some time attract- 
ing the notice of the Government of India, and as it avus 
considered that the insurrection was of so seiious a cha- 
racter as to call for special inquiry, the Governor- Cfeneral 
ordered the formation of a committee to ‘ iiiv'cstigate the 
origin, progress, and suppression of the recent distur- 
bances in Mysore.’ Their report shoAved that the mis- 
government of the Eaja had produced grave and Avidcly- 
S[)read tlisconteni, that the revenues were rapidly failing, 
that maladmiiiistraliou Avas I'ampant in all departmenls 
of the stale. The Governor-General therefore deter- 
ii#md upon acting on the fourth and iifth articles of the 
subsidiary treaty. In a letter addres,sed to the Eajii, 
after recounting at some length and in forcible terms the 
circnmstancc.s luiclcr Avhicli the Eiija liad been placed on 
the throne, the objects of the subsidiary treat}^ and the 
misrnanagcmwit, tyrauuy, and oppression of the lluja’s 
gOA^erument , Lord W. Beutinck Aveiit on to say — “ I have 
in consequence felt it to be indispensable, as Avell Avith 
reference to the stipulations of the treaty above quoted, 
as from a regard to the obligations of the protective clui- 
racter Avhicli the British Goverumoiit holds toAvai'cls the 
State of Mysore, to interfere for its preservation, and to 
secure the various interests at stake from further ruin. 

ha,s seemed to me that in order to do this effectually, 
it Avill be necessary to transfer the entire aduhui.''tration 
of tile country into the hands of British officers, and I 
luiA'c accordingly determined to nominate the Cominis- 
sioneiAS for the purpose, Avho Avill proceed immediately to 
Mysore. 

‘ “I now, therefore, give to your ITiglmcs'^ the formal 
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PART fuid final uoLice, and I rcqucsi yoni' IliolniO'-s to cousidor 

. — ■ this leitor in llnit light — that is, ur the nolire required 

by the treaty to be given to your ITighne&s of the niciiMn’e 
delei mined upon for the assumption and management of 
the Mysore' territory in the c;ise stipulated. I bog of 3 "our 
Iligliness, therefore, to issue the I’oqnisile orders and 
clainations to tlie olficers and authorities of Mysore, 
within ten days from the date when this letter may be 
delivered to your Highness, for giving efll'cL to the transfer 
of the territtn-y, and investing the Jiritish Commissioners 
\vitli full authorit)' iii all departmeuts, so as to enable 
tliem to proceed to take charge and carry ou affairs as 
they have been ordei'ed, or maj^ be hereafter in.structed.” 
To the Ihijci, in accordanec with the treaty, one lakli of 
star pagodas per aiuruin was allotted for his private 
espensc.s. 

‘ The Eiija peacefully surrendered the reins of govern- 
ment, and continued to luside in his palace at Mysot^. 
Tlio Governor-General vested the goverinncnt in the 
luinda of two Commissioners, the senior of wdiom was 
appointed by hinrsolf, and the junior by the Madras 
Government. The .senior Commissioner, who pos,sessed 
Avhat was termed a ‘ casting vote,’ and was therefore 
enabled to overrule his colleague ou every point, fell into 
very much the po,sitiou of the Tlaja, and wars aided 
in financial inattens by the I)ewan, which latter post 
was not abolished until 18-34. Up to June 1832 tlie 
Comuiissifjners wore under the Government of Madras ; 
but in tliat month they u ere made immediately subor- 
dinate t(/ the Government of India. It wa.s .souii found 
that a Board of two Coiuini&sioneT.s, who, natural]}f^ 
constantly differed in opinion, wa.s an agency ill ada])ted 
for the organisation of a proper system of goveni- 
ment. Accordingly, on April 28, 1834, one Com- 
missioner (^Colonel Morison) was appointed for tire whole 
province. 

‘ The necessity of a still more sweeping change in Ihc 
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adraiilibti'atioii soon afterwards became a]iparcnt. dlie 
instructions of tlie Govcruor-Gejicral to the Madras 
Go\'ennneut on the first assmnpLioii of the province had 
been to the effect that “ tlio agency under the Commis- 
sioners should be exclusively native ; indeed, that the 
j^isting native institutions should be carefully inaiii- 
tained.” These views were subsequently eoufinned by 
the Court of Directors in their letter, dated September 
25, 1835, in which they stated that they were desirous 
of adhering, as far as can be done, to the native usage, 
and not to introduce a S 5 'stein wliicli cannot be worked 
hereafter by native agency.” The above instructions 
were as far as possible adhered to in the early days of 
the Coanmission. But in in-ocess of time it became 
known that the machinery of government was rotten to 
the core. As an instance of maladministration which 
prevailed, it may bo mentioned that the courts of justice 
4iad no power to pass sentence, their prerogative being 
limited to the mere finding of “Guilty,” or “ Not guilty.” 
The Ihija, who had retained tlie ])ower of passing 
sentence, was too indolent to attend to business, and the 
result was that the jails had remained for years crowded 
with prisoners, wlio, if guilty at all, were only guilty of 
light offences. Tlie powers of the various descriptions of 
courts were ill-defiuud, and involved endless appeals. 
The evils involved by this state of things lay too deep to 
be remedied by one Commissioner, aided by the existing 
native agency, and it was therefore determined to sub- 
stitute four European .superintendents for the native 
Eonzdars. The “ Ilnznr Adalal,” composed of native 
^ judges, wa.s allowed to remain the highest judicial 
authority in the province, but its soiilences were made 
subject to the confirmation of the Commissioner, and not 
long afterwards a Judicial Commissioner was sub.stitnted 
for it. The post of Eesident was abolished in 1843. 

‘ Such was the foi’m of administration under General 
(afterwards Sir Mark) Cubbon, who succeeded Colonel 
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I’AKT Morisou as Coinmi^jsiouer in June 1834, and occupied 
—4 — ' that post until February 18G1. The history of the 
province under his rule affords a brilliant illustration to 
those who maintain the superiority of British over native 
rule for it is the history of a people made ha[)py by 
release from serfdom, and of a ruined state restored to 
fmaucial prosperity. The gradual rise of the revenue 
^vill be sliowu iu the financial chapter of this Eeport. At 
the same time no less than seven hundred and sixty-nine 
petty items of taxation were swept away. Among these 
were such whim.''ical taxes as taxes oii marriage, on 
iucoritineucy, on a child being born, on its being given a 
name, aud on its bead being shaved. In one village the 
inhabitants bad had to pay a fax because their ancestors 
bad failed to find the stray horse of a Paligar, and any 
one passing a particular spot in Nagar without keeping 
his hands close to Ills side had to pay a tax. All of tlie.s 0 
taxes were formerly entered in the govermuent record^ 
as part of the resources of the State, and all were swept 
away under Sir Mark Oubbou. In addition, the abuses 
in the working of the land revenue whicli had crept in 
since the time of Purina were removed ; the payment 
of as.scssment wa.s made as easy as possible to the ryot by 
dividing it into five instaliuents payable with reference 
to the periods of harvest ; the system of “ batayi,” or 
payment of assessment iu kind, which exposed the ryot 
to numberless exactions, was in great measure abo- 
li.shed, aud the land assessment in many cases nais 
lowered. 

‘In order to close the historical summary it i.s only 
necessary to recur briell.y to political affairs. The Ibijii, ^ 
until his death in 1SG8, coiilinued to reside at My‘^ore. ' ' 
He had no political power, but the assignment to him of 
a fiftli of the revenue of tlie province for his personal 
expenditure enabled him to give reins to the princely 
liberality which formed one of the main elements of hi.s 
character. In June 18G5, lie adopted a .scion of one of 
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he leading families of his limine, who, on his adoption, 
received tlie name of CliiLmrajeiidra. Whether the Bi'itisli 
CTOvcriiment would recognise IIjc adoption was for some 
time doTibdul, In Apiil 1SG7, llie Ilomc Govei'ument 
decided tliat it slioiild be recognised. Accord ingljp on 
.V?(>ptember 23, iSfiT, six months after tlic death of Thijii 
Krishna Ihij, Ids successor, Chainrajendra Wudiar, at tliat 
time between si.x and seven years of age, was duly 
inslallcd at iMysore. The following proclamation i,ssued 
after the death of KiKhna Tlaj Wadiar by the Governor- 
GeiKTal may not unaptly close this historical .summary; — 

. ‘ “ Ilis Excellency the Eight Ilononvahle. the Weeroy 

and Governor-Gencral in Council announces to tlm chiefs 
and people of Mysore, the death (jf Ili.s Highne,ss lire 
Maliartija Krislina Ibij Wadiar EaJiudiir, Knight, Grand 
Commander of the Most E.\'al(ed Order of the 8lar of 
India. I’lu,s event is regarded with sorrow by Iho 
.w-Govcnuneiit of India, with which the late iMhluiraJa had 
preserved relations of friendship for more than lialf a 
century. 

‘“Ills Iliglmess Chainrajendra Wadiar Bahadur, at 
present a minor, the adopted .son of the lalo Maluinlja, is 
acknowledged by the Govornmeut tif India as liis suc- 
cessor and as Maharaja of t he Mysoi'e territories. 

‘ “ During llie minority of his Ilighncs-', the said ter- 
ritoriG,s will be adinini.stered in his Ilighne.ss’.s name by 
tile British Government, and will be governed on the 
same principles and under the same I'cgidations as liere- 
tofore. 

‘ “ When his Highness sliall attain the ]ieriod of 
%. majority, that i.s, the age of eighteen years, and if hi.s 
Highness .shall then be found qualified for the discharge 
of tlie duties of hi,s exalted position, the government of 
the country will bo entru-sfeed to him, subject to sucli 
conditions as may be detenninecl at that time.” ’ 

I’o carry out the scheme thus announced it was 
decided to place the young Ihija under the immediate 

V 
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PABT charge of a British officer, who should exercise llie 
— . — functions and duties of his guardian, training him for his 
liigli position, and guarding liim from the temptations and 
evils whicli liacl beset tlie patli of Ids predecessor. 

The task of the guardian appointed by the British 
Government begaji virtually in August ] SG9. Tlien, for ■«>. 
the first time, wus the liajii allo^Yed to leave the walls 
of the fort in which he liad resided. A sdiool was 
formed in one of the palaces in the healthiest localities 
of Mysore. To it were invited the sons of the nobles 
and officers of .state, and there, in vSejdember 18G0, did 
the Eajd, then six years and a half old, begin his 
education. 

From that time to the present his progress lias been 
steady and satihfacLory. Ho is being taught all, with tlie 
exception of Latin and Greek, whicli would be taught in an 
English school. lie has learned to ride, even to hunt 
with the hounds, to play cricket, to drive. He has 
niamfestcd a cheerful, steady, and paiirstaking clisjiosition. 
He is punctual and methodical in his habits, and evinces 
an amiability of (diaracLer which jjromises well for the 
future. It requires only the care and interest hitherto 
bestowed upon him to bo continued to make him emi- 
nently qualified to fulfil the duties which will devolve 
upon him. 

To give au idea of the nature of the resources of the 
coimiry over which he will be called to rule, 1 append 
the stati.stical return from the latest publiblicd annual 
reports ; — 


Hci'citiic, Collectims for 1872-3. 


Lund Efvenno 

BtipcP'J 

. 73.oO,2S5 

Sayer (Cii^tums) . 

. 8,8-5,824. 

Forests . 

. 3,70,185 

Alkari (E.xcise) . 

. 10,80,820 

Assessed Taxes 

. 3,88,008 

Suit . 

13,437 

Stamps 

. 1,88,243 

Post Ofllce . . 

44,876 


llrpmditui'e for 1872 

O 


Iln]]ees 

Interest and Eefunds . 

41,440 

L.'iiid Itevenue proper . 

7, 61, .500 

Revenue Survey . 

2,47,04.3 

Inani CnminisHon 

84,787 

Sayor (Custorns) , 

30,210 

Miscellaneous Eevenne 


Oliargea 

18,083 

Fore.st3 .... 

1,80,081 



O ,) £■» 

O J.', 
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I’evciiHc Colleclionsfur 1872-3 — cout, 

Kupuea 


Law and .lusticc . 

. 4,1.3,130 

Education 

. 1,41,001 

Oilier items . 

. 1,14,274 

Total . 

. 1,00,00,002 

Local and Slunicipal 
Funds 

. 0,83,223 


fill" 1872-3— con t. 


Abkari (Excisel ■ 

Enpees 

10,011.7 

Stumps .... 

12,971 

Jlint .... 

2.5,02.5 

Post Office . 

1, .51, 310 

.Adniiuisti'ation 

2,91,580 

Palace charges 

8, 829 

Atiimr departments 

17,710 

Law and Ju.stico (.Iiidicial 

Courts) 

8, .59, 850 

Jails .... 

1,09,.501 

Regiatration . 

17,576 

Police .... 

4,44,704 

Education . , 

2,4-3,732 

Religious and Charitable 


Institutions . , 

2,82,510 

lledical . . , 

1,30,20.3 

Stationery and Printing 

83,374 

Assigmneiita under Trea- 


ties and Engagements 

2.3,00,600 

Miscellaneous 

84,090 

Superannuation and Com- 


pa3.sionate Grants 

1,14,583 

Local Force . 

10,80,620 

Public Works iJepart- 


ment Establisliments 

6,13,504 

Work.? .... 

9,10,188 


ClliP. 

11. 


Total . , 1,01,31,148 

Local iiud Sluuioipnl Ex- 

penditure. . . 17,88,300 


CHAPTER III. 

MlATANKtl!. 

A-rua— 6,0£i3 s(i. miles. PoroiATiOK— 1,2 g2,647, 

BEVENua — 12,85,(100 rupees. 

TnAAANKt’B is bountled on the nortli by Ivocbiii and tlie 
Bi'itisli district of Koiinbatiir, on tlie east by Madura 
and Tiiiuiveli, and on tlie south and west by the Indian 
Ocean. 

X 2 
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This State presents the example of a territory which, 
from the earliest tradition, has always been under Ilindii 
ride, and governed by Hmdii laws. Its early history is 
ob.SGLire. The code of laws wliicb ])revailed till 1811 
dated from 1490. According to one of tliose funda- 
mental laws the ,siicce&.sion to tlie throuc invarialily de- 
scends in the female line. Tims, if the sovereign have 
two sons and a daiiglitev, he is succeeded by ilie male 
offspring of bis dangliLer. According to tradition tlm 
princesses exercised ibc aulbority tbemseb'e.s up to the 
year 1740, ivben the reigning princess was persuaded to 
make over the sovereignty to the Efija, lioth for herself 
and all succeeding ])riucesse,s. Tins probably was caused 
by the fact tliat, prior to 1740, the country was divided 
into a number of petty cbiefshqrs, all of which claimed 
independence, and tlie arm of a strong man ivas felt neces- 
sary to reduce them to submission to one raaste]’. 

Such a mail appeared, in 1740, in IVIastauda Wurniali, 
ill whose favour the reigning princess resigned iicr pi e- 
tcnsioiis. Between that date and the year 1758 Ifrljii 
Mastaiida subdued many of tlie pettj' cliiois, mainly by 
the aid of a body of troops disciplined in tlie European 
fashion by a Plemisb officer, named Be Lauoy. Ibiia 
Mastaiida died in 1758. Ilis successor, Wanji Baiila 
Beriimal, continuing Bo Lanoy in bi.s service, completed 
the task so well begun by ilajii Mastaiida, subduing all 
the remaining (liiefs. 

It was the fortuno of this prince, however, to come into 
contact with Tippu Sultan. IJc bad given offence to 
Tippii and his father, Haider Ali, in 1778, by granting a 
free march through bis territory to the British troojis sent 
to attack Make; and again in 1783, when, alone of all 
the native princes in Southern India, he resisted the oilers 
of the usurper of Mysore, and boldly avowed himself the 
friend of the Briti.sb. IBs troops contributed to tlu' 
victory gained by Colonel iMT.cod at Piiiiiiiiu (N'ovembor 
1783), at tliat time important in its consequences. Ills 
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zoalini^ oO'Opoi’fifion having ontilled iiim fo be vaiilc<H] as cirAP, 
an all}’, thelhilish Government included him as such in . 
the li'ealy villi Tippii in I78d. 

Wlien, subseqnoutly, Malabar and Ivanara had been 
completely aubdued by Tippii, tlie independent [irinci- 
jnility of Trai'ankur became isolated Ijy the toiTitoiics 
lie liad accpiired. Tlie only ob&tacle to its immediate 
alisorptiou vas tlie treaty of 1784. Tijipii. however, 
souglit every opportunity to disturb 1 lie neutrality ob- 
served by the llaja of Travankiir, and did succeed by the 
movement of troops on bis fj-ontiers in completely fright- 
ening him. Ill liis first moments of terror the Rajii 
applied to the Madras Government (June 1788) for four 
officers and twelve sergeimt.s to discipline six battalions 
of infantiy. In reply he was informed (August 178S) 
that it was contrary to the system of the Madras Govern- 
lueiit ‘ to lend officers to command any troops except 
such as are actually in their own pay;’ but if the llaja 
would ‘ suggest any plan by which one, two, or even 
three battalions of the Company’s army might be employed 
in securing' the Travankiir territory against any sudden 
attack of its euciiiies, it would be taken into consideration.’ 

Ill conserpieuca of tliis communication tlie Ihija agreed to 
entertain a subsidiary force of two battalions, the nioutlily 
subsidy for cacli of which, during peace, was fixed at 
1,755 pagodas,^ to be paid in cash or pepper. 

Tlii.s Jbree had hardly reached its station, on the 
i.sland of Vipen, before Tippii found a ground of oliciice 
against the Kajii, for having jmrelnised from the Dutch tlie 
town of lu'aiiganiir, to which he laid claim as being 
situated on Ihc territory of his tributary, tlic Eajii of 
Ivocliiii. Eegardle.s.s, tlicn, of the defensive alliance sub- 
sisting between the Eaja and the British Government, he 
attacked the Travaukiu’ lines early on the morning of 
Decemher 29, 1789. He was, however, well received 


‘ About 7,000 rupees. 
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PART aad repulsed witli great loss, escapiug alniosL Ldoiio. His 
— - palauquiii, seals, rings, and all his ornaments fell intei tl'.e 
enemy’s Lands. Hut lie wa‘' resolved on revenge. En- 
deavouring to blind the Bi'iti.sh as to his real intentions, 
ho made earnost prepaiations for a renewed attack. Tlii-^ 
attack took place on May 7 following, and ^vas completely 
successful. The victorious troops ■'pread desolation over 
the country, and ])robal)ly would have Gndca\'ouved to 
occupy it porinauently, hut that Tijjpii was called to 
his own country to defend himself against the British, 
wlio had declared ^var against him for attacldng their 
ally. 

In the war wliicli followed, Tippii lost lialf his clo- 
mmioiis, and the territories which had heeu Avrested from 
Travaukur Avore restored to that country. 

The foUowiiig year (January 1793) the Eajti concluded 
a coiumei'cifd treaty Avatlithe British Govcrnineut by Avhich 
lie hound himself to supply a considerable quantity of 
pepper to the Bombay Government, in exchange fur 
broadcloth, arms, and other articles. Th.e same year, 
too, he proposed to subsidize three battalions of sepoys, 
a couApany of European artillery, and some Lascars, to bi' 
stationed in his coAuitry, (jr on the frontier near it, or in 
any other part of the British territory, as the Eaja might 
de.sire. A treaty carrying out these proposals Avas agreed 
to in HoAmraher 1795. 

Eaja Wanji Baula Eermnal died in 1799, and Avas 
succeeded by Eaja Etima Warmti PciTimal. This prince 
liad hardly as(‘endcd the throne Avlien a circumstance 
happened Avliich tended to cool very much his feel- 
ing of attachment to the Britisli Government, Tra- 
vaukiir had been united Avilh the British in that crusade 
against Tippii Sultan, Avliich terminated in May 1709, 
by the death of that ruler at Seringapatam. But the 
demise of their common enemy proved fatal likcAvise to 
the independeucG of Travankiir. At no remote period 
subsequent to that event. January 1805, the Eajii was 
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called upon to pay annually an additional sum (to tliaL CifAP. 
previously agreed upon) in order to provide for one more - 
regimeuL, in return for beiug relieved of the obligation 
to Fnrnisli troops. He wa.s reipured to concede to the 
British the power, under certain circumstances, of lu- 
gulatiug the admiuistratiou of all btauches of [)ublic 
airdns, and of bringing them under the direct manage- 
mciil of the oflicers of the British Government. Under 
such circinnslances a guarantee would be given to the 
lifija that his income .should not be less tbau tAvo laklrs of 
rupees, plus one-fifth of the revenue annually. The Baja 
Avas also to bind himself to attend to the advice of the 
Britisli Govci’nmeut, to hold no conimuuication AAUtli any 
foreign State, and to admit no European ibreigucr into 
his service oi'Avithiu his territuricb Avithoul the perniBsion 
of the British Government. 

This treaty, in fact, reduced Travankur to the position 
-■*“ of a dependent and protected state. 

Tills Avas a position not at all palatable to a large 
party in Travankur. Biscouteut spread Avidely, and 
I'apidly became general. The leader of the malcontents 
Avas the Bewati or prime minister, a man Avho was not 
disposed to look on calmly AAdiilst his authority aauis thus 
virtually taken from him, oven though his hopes of 
success might not be very cheering. The insurgents as- 
sembled, to the number of 110,000, nud surrounded the 
suli.sidiary force. With Augoiir they might have gained 
the day, but that necessary aid to success was Ai'anting. 

Several actions Avere fought, but in the end the insurrec- 
tion AAWS suppressed. Then the Kaja, feeling hiurself unfit 
*■ to rule and having no one in Avhom he could confide, Avas 
inclined to make over the management of the affairs of 
the country to the British Rpsident. At this crisis he 
died, and was succeeded by Lnlchmi Eani, untU a male heir 
should he born to her. On her assumption of office the 
British B-csideut took charge of the atlministration. Bor the 
country it iiiu&t be admitted the change w'as heiicficial. 
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The aneioiii and obsolete code of law'^ which ])iinldied 
.severely wdicro a liglifc peiially w'ould Jinve siifllced, and 
hglitly wlicrc a severe example was required, and which 
dated back to the jmar d-JOd, was idxdi&hed ; and a new 
rode, more in aceordauee witli sound principles, was in- 
troduced. Effectual reforms w'crc abo canied out in tin* >• 
departments of rcvemic and finance. 

Lutdimi Enid Ava,s delivered of u son on Ajiiil 18, 
1813. She continued to act a.s icgcnt for liim, but the 
following year she bore a second son aud died. The 
regency Avas then a'^^sumed by hei- .si'.ter, and to lier, at 
the close of the year 1814, tlic Ifesident made over tlie 
duties of the administration. Aided by his couusehs, this 
lady performed her task with great ability and success. 

In 1829 tlic young Baja, Laving attained the age of six- 
teen, was formally invested witli the sovereignty. Three 
years later, the iierv order of government being regarded 
as fii-mly e.stabli.shecl, tbc subsidiary force was withdrawn, ^ 

The Eajfi died in 1846, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Mastancla E/ija. His reign of foiuTeen yetirs 
presents no marked incidents for review. On Ins dcatli, 
in 1860, the govornment devolved irpoii his nephew, 
.Edmd Wanna, the present ruler. 

A curious iueident in connection Avlth the succession 
occiUTcd in 1857. T liave before referred to the custom 
of the country Avhich provides that the succession must 
descend in the female line, that i.s, to the male children 
of daughters. Eut it sometimes happens that a failure in 
the direct female dc.scent occuus. Such ;l failure requires 
the selection and ado^ition of two or more females from 
the immediate relatives of the fiimily whoiuside at certain 
places in Travankur. Such an adoption occurred in 
1788, when two sisters w'ere selected and adopted. The 
yoimger sister died after giving birth to a female child, 
Avhich also died, Erom the elder .sister the present 
family of Travaukiir is descended, the late Eaja being 
lier claugliter’s son, and tlie present her daughter's 
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(liHio'li(cr’,'i ''Oil. Ill 1857 tlie line of Travniilo'ir vois chap. 
iigain tliroiitciied Avitli cveiitud exhaustion. The sifter ■ 
of the liile Ih'ijii — dangliter’n claiigliloi' of tlic elde-st nf du; 
two .-ihterH adopted iu 1788 — left live cliildi'en, four ''Ou<, 
tlie second of Avlioin i.s tlie prosc-iit Ihi ja, and one daiigliti'r. 

••This dauglilcr died siiddeul)’, leaving only two sous. The 
race whence future Eajas were to he .supplied tliii.s 
became extinct, and, on the doatli of all the inah* 
members, tlie line, unless recruited by adojition, would 
expire wdth tliem. Under tlic'-e circumstance.s, the liajii, 

'with the concurrence nf the British Government, adopted, 
to continue the lino, bvo of the most eligible from amongst 
his female relatives.^ 

The riglit of adoption has been granted to the Eitja 
of Travankur. 


CHAPTER IV. 

KOCIILV. 

Akfa — 1,131 sfr milei. Popir vtiok— SOO.nco. 

RuvjikijT. — 10, ,17, 197 rnpops. 

Tins .small principality i,y bounded on the north liy the 
province of Malabar, on the south by Travankur, on the 
east by Dindigal, and on the sonth-Avest by the Araliian 
Sea. Its rulers claim to hold the teixitory in right of 
direct de.sccnt from the jjotentates Avho are said to have 
Avieldcd in the ninth contnry supreme authority over the 
Avhole extent of territory stretching from Gokuru in Horth 
Kauai’d to Cape Kuraiiri. It is difficult to trace their 
history back to a period ,so remote. There luo, however,- 
authentic records to show that the Rajas succumbed at 
an early period to the Portuguese, vvho built a fort at 


‘ Aitcliison’s Treaties. 
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L'VUT Tvocliin. lu 1GG2 llic IbiL aud lowii 5 'iL;lded to au 

aLLack made upon lliem by I he Dulch, under whose 

mana;icineuL tlm tov/u of Kocliiii aUaiiied a, liiyli degree 
of pmspeiity. TJie Diiteh made no attempt to conquer 
the I'cuuindei' of (he country, luil left tlie Inija tliore lo 
icig'ii bupi'enio. Here, in 1750, tlie T?:ijii was attacked’*- 
by the Zamoriu of Ibdidjar ; but lie in Ids turn was 
expelled by (lie luija of 'Jh-a^aakiir, to 'wlioin, as a 
lanvard for Ids assistance, the Ikija of Ivocliin tiansferred 
a ])ortion of liis territories. 

Ivochin preserved her independence till (he year L77G, 
when the country Avas conquered by Haider Ali, Haidei' 
coni Gated himself Avith exacting a tiibnte from the Uajii, 
AvJiu continued in a state of dependence to him and Ids 
soil Tippii till tlie breaking out of the Avar of 1790. 

In the fulloAviiig year, the Ihtja, known as Kiija Veru- 
laiu Tamburan, succeeded, Avith the aid of the JJiitisli, 
in shaking off the M_ysorc yoke. Ho simply, hoAA'ovei', -*• 
trainferred his allegiance to a new master, the Brilish, 
he agreeing to pay tlioin an annual subsidy of 1U0,000 
rupees, the same amount he had till thou paid to Haider 
Ali aud Tippii. 

Meanwhile the town of ICoehin continued to bo occu- 
pied by the Dutch. But on the breaking out of the Avar 
Avith Holland, the Bvitisli took possession of it, continuing, 
hoAvevo]’, the practice of Dutch laAV in all the places 
Avherc it had theretofore prcA'ailed. Tlio British protection 
Ava.s deemed C'^sentlal b}' the Bajii to the preservation of 
his authority so long as the dynasty of Haider Ali D'uled 
at Mysore, and he ehing to it Avith all Ids energy. But 
Oil the doAVufall of Tijipii, in 1 799, his mind Avas relieved i 
from his fears, and lie Ava.s gradually led to I'cgai'd the 
British connection as jire.ssing upon him Avitli undue 
might. In 1809 these ideas took practical form. His 
minister, in correspondence Avilh the minister of Tra- 
vuukui’, suddenly raised troo]).s aud attacked the British, 
haA'ing previously failed in an attempt lo assassinate the 
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llo^idcnt. Tlic iii-iurrectioiiwaft piU (lowiiu’itli liltlo iroul)Ii', cii \p. 
and ii uc'U" treaty made with the Ihija, wliidi ho wa-- . 
obliged to receive a subddiaiy Coiec of a battalion of 
native iiifaiitiy. To pay for this ibrec his triljute was 
raised from one lakii of rupees to 27(J,0u7 rupees, ])ay- 
itble yeaily in six equal iustabneiits, lie was forbkldeu 
also to admil Euro])eans or fnroigiiej's into his service 
witliouL tlic sanction of the Briti.slr (Tovermnent. Thit 
Government also reserved to itself (he right, under ecr- 
tain cii'cumslauces. to Lake over tlie maiiaefement of llic 

•’ O 

country, making a suilable provision for tlie Ihijti. 

Tile increase iu tlie amount of tlie subsidy, making it 
exceed a moiety of tlic revenues — which at that time 
amounted only to 480,000 rupees — caused great emlitir- 
rassmeut at Ivotdiin. Tliis reached ai last such a iieight 
tliat the British riesident was forced to act luinself as 
Dcwaii, or minister. But even he was unequal to llie 
‘**lask of bringing aljout an equilibrium. Almost liii fust 
act, tlreu, was to I'odnce the .sulisidy to 240,000 rujrees, 
or an exact moiety of tlie estimated revenue. It wa.s 
suirsequeutiy still furtlier reduced to 200,000, at which 
amoiuit it now stands, d’hc llesident likewise iiitrodueed 
rcrorm.s in the revenue, agTicultural, and trading depart- 
inciiis, wliich have borne good fruit. Tlie revenue in tlie 
ju'csent day exceeds ton lakiis of rupees. 

In 1814 the Dutcii finally ceded their riglits iu the 
town of Kocldn to ihe British. A large number of the 
inlnibilauts of tlie toivu arc dcsceudauts of that peojile, 
wiio lield it iu possession for about a century and a lialf. 

In 1839 tile misconduct of the reigning Ihijii renderetl 
it necessary tiiat the llesident should once again assume 
tlie admiiiistraiioii of affair, s. The result wa.s highly satis- 
factory. Under the present Raja, Kiivi Vunua, who suc- 
ceeded to power ill 1853, tlie prosjierity of the eoiuitiy 
lias hcen progressive. Hoiwitlistanding tlie great im- 
provements tliat iiave been made, by tiic construction of 
bridges, canals, roads, and otlier works of public utility, 
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L'AiJT llie I'tTeiiUG slioAvs a surplus. Groat fnoililios linvo ]j( (mi 

__.'p , iilFordod to coiuiiiorce by llie removal of all iiniiecessary 

imposts and by placing tlic port of Kocliiii on the same 
footing, with certain specified exceptions, as the Pnilisli 
ports in India. 

The Eajii of Ivochin has received the rigiit of adopl^ 
lion. The sncces,sion descends, as i]i Tj'avankiir, through 
the female briinch of the family. 
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CHAPTEE 1. 

THE CIS-SATLAJ STATES. 

• I. Patiala. 

AnrA — 5,112 sq. miles. Popolatioj.' — 1,586,000. 

EEvmfPD — 30,00,000 rupees. 

The MaEaraja of Patidla is the recognised chief of the cn.ii’. 
jlPl'mlkoan tribe, so called from the ancestor, Chondri ■ — , — 
Pliul, a peasant, who founded a village in the Habha 
territory. The second son of Phfil, by name Edraa, laid 
the foundation.s of the sovereign state now known as 
Patiala. Though belonging to the J^lt tribe, the Mahdraja 
is a Sikh. 

I have been unable to gather any important materials 
throwing light on tlie infancy of this State. In the year 
1806, it was ruled by one of the descendants of Eama, 
and stood in a proud position between Eanjit Singh and 
tlie British, owing allegiance to neither. But its possession 
was coveted by Eanjit Singh, In that year, accordingly, 
deeming that his action Avculd be unnoticed, or at all 
events would be unobstructed by the British, then in the 
^ peaceful mopd which followed the departure of Marques.? 
Wellesley, Eanjit determined to strike a blow at the 
independence of the Cis-Satlaj states. Fortune, at the 
time, seemed to favour him. A. violent quarrel liad taken 
place between the Eajtia of Patidla and Habhu, and the 
latter, the weaker of the two, invoked the assistance of 
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PART llaiijit Singli. NoLliiiig could ha\'(' boon moie oppoiTuue. 
In October of LliaL 3 "eHr (1800) Ifiujit crossed tlie Satlaj 
w'illi bis aniiy and dickitcd toj ms of reconciliation to tlio 
I'ival KiveroigU''. ITe Llien recro^-scd into lii^ own tc-rriloiics. 
He luid accompliOied all that lie desired, lie wished, 
before positivelj" commiLLing Idm.self, to si'c in what hglj^ 
his interference would bo regarded by the ISritish Go- 
vernment, He had cleared up that point. The British 
Government had made no objection to his ])rocecding, 
and he thought that (he game was in his hands. 

The following year, 1807, he again crossed into the 
domiiiioms of Patiala. This time he had been a])])calcd 
to by the wife of th(' Biija of that country, who was at 
variance with her husband. But his action alarmed all 
the Cis-Satlaj princes, and they made an appeal to Cal- 
cutta, protesting theinb(dve.s the servants of the British 
Government, and imploring it,s ])rotecliou. Before a 
reply could arrive, the Ihija and Baui had settled theij^ 
differences, and liaujit had no excuse for remaining. Tld*" 
had received the thanks of both iLiijii and Puinl, and the 
])resent of a diamond necklace and a brass gun. But 
baulked in his plans, he was fooliish enough to show hi.s 
auger by seizing the forts and coiiffscaliug the lauds of 
some petty Bajas. Learning, loo, that preparations were 
being made at Delhi in a sense hostile to his views, he 
wrote to the Governor-General, claiming all the country 
W'ost of the Jamna as his own, except the statioivs occu- 
pied by the Eugli.sh. 

This claim was uot at the moment openly resisted, 
but an envoy was .sent to Bianjlt Singh to remonstrate on 
it.s extravagauce. T’hi.s mild procedure only inflamed the 
pas.sion of BLanjil, and he deliberately recrossed the Satlaj, ’ 
and seized upon Ambiila. Hor was it until the British, 
convinced of the necessity of .strong measures, assembled 
an army, that he finally withdrew his pretensions, and 
consented to treat. 

By the treaty then concluded (April 1 809) .Panjlt 
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Pingh engaged neither to connnit uor to sulTer any on- 
rroacliraents on the possessions or rigiits of tlie chiefs 
on the left bank of the Snllaj. The hjlloAving ]\ray tlio 
British Government issued a proclamation, extending its 
protection to the chiefs of Sirhind and Mfdwa, nithnutr 

.^^Alemaud of tribute, requiring service in time of wai', ami 
deliuing generally the relation of the protected states 
to the paramoiiiit power. 

The general scope of the proclamation of 180!) was 
to establish the chiefs in the states they held before timy 
were received under British protection. At that time 
there were ten of these chiefs. These wei'e, Sahil) Singh, 
Ei'ija of Patifila ; Bhailal Singh, of Kailal ; JesAvimt 
Singh, of Nablia; Bhag Singh, of Jliind ; Guru-Dayal 
Singh, of Ladlia; Jodh Singh, of Kalsia ; Daya Kunwnr, 
Eaiii of Ambala; Bhanga Singh, Ih'iju of TLiluesiir; 
Soda Singh, of Mahawut ; and Jawuhir Singh, of Bhanip. 

«»-By the action of the British Government those chiefs 
were relieved from all dread of Ihcii’ powerful neighbour 
on the other side of the Satlaj. But there ensued fiDin 
this relief a consequence Avhich had not been fore- 
seen. They began to quarrel among themselves— -the 
stronger to oppress the Aveaker, thus praclically to demon- 
strate the need for the intcrveulioii (.)f a strong poAver. 
This ncces.dty soon forced itself on the recognition of 
the British, and in 1811 a second proclamalioii Avas issued, 
directing the restoration of estates that had been usurped, 
and prohibit iug the encroachment of one State upon 
another. 

Three years later the British engaged in ^VlU' AAutli 
Nipal, and in accordance with the terms of the procla- 
mation of 1809, called upon the Ihijil of Patiala to aid 
them Avith troops. The aid was cheerfnlly rendered, and 
Avas, in its Avay, elfectivc. As a mark of the appreciation 
of the British Govenimeiit portions of the Keoiithal and 
Baghat states, yielding a revenue of <8.5,000 rupees, Avere 
conferred upon him by .sunnud, the Baja paying for them 
in exchange the sum of 280,000 rupees. 


.1 o - 
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Ill 1830, the hill terriLory of Simla was ceded lo the 
British by the Baja iii oschaiige for three villages iu tlic 
district of Beraoli. 

Notliing further occurred till tlie first war 'with tlic 
State of Lahore broke out at tlic close of 1845. lu that 
memorable emitest the Maluiraja of Ballahi east in his loL^_ 
Avith the Britisli, whilst the Ihija of hlabhiL .shoAved great 
sympathy Avilh the iiiA'aders. As a reward for his loyal 
service the Mahih-aj;i Ava.s granted a portion of the 
territory confiscated from the Baja of Nabhii for his 
raisconduet. At the same time the Maharaja was con- 
firnied by suimud for ever, f )r himself and his heirs, in 
possession of his ancient estates and those added by the 
British Government, Avith all the rights ipipertaining 
thereto. In consideration of liis renouncing the right to 
iinpo.se custom and transit dues, h(3 Avas aAvardod an 
additional grant of territory conjisc'ated from the Lahore 
Durbar, with a rental of 10,000 rupees. ^ 

The service rendered by (he Malniiajii to the British 
GovcriuncuL during the mutiny of 1857 can scai’cely be 
exaggerated. The ])rompt action of himself and tin' 
Ihijas of Jhind aird Nabha had a marked influence alike 
on the state of a ft airs in the Punjab and on tlic march of 
the Brilidi troops to Dcdhi. It is not too much to say 
that hiAslility or lukewannnG.ss on the part of the Cis- 
Satlaj llajas at the early stage of the mutiny Avoiild liave 
greatly imperilled the ])osition of the British. The gain 
of their hearty co-op(Tation can tlieii scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

But the Mahanija of I’uthila did something more than 
aid the British by liis troops. Whilst these Avere ^ 
usefully employed in keeping open tlio coimnunicatioiis 
and aiding in the field, he lent his money freely, a favour 
in. those troublous times most highly to bo appreciated. 

For Ills fidelity the itaharaja avus amply rcAvarded by 
the gift of estates tlr.it had been forfeited, bringing Avitli 
them a considerable accc.ssiou of income. A .‘-uiimid 
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likewise was given him (18G0) granting him and liis ciiAi,'. 

successors the exercise of sovereign powers over their 

ancestral and acquired possessions, and binding all depen- 
dants and feudatories of every degree to render them 
obedience. The British Government engaged never to 
vdeinaiid any tribute on account of revenue, service, or on 
any other plea. Other conditions very favourable to the 
Maharaja were contahied in this .sunnud. Subsequently, 
another sunnud was granted, making over to the Maharaja 
certain lands in liquidatiou of the debt due to him by the 
British. 

Maharaja ISTarender Singh was granted the right of 
adoption. He was invested on Hovember 1, 1861, with 
the insignia of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. 

This Mdhaiija,w]io, ill the language of Earl Canniug, 

‘ bad surpassed the former achievements of his race by the 
“-constancy and courage he evinced during the mutiny of 
1857-8,’ wliose loyalty had been ‘ unswerving and con- 
spicuous,’ died suddenly on Hovember 14, 18G2. He 
Avas .succeeded by his son, then thirteen years old. 

This prince was associated in 1804 in an investigation 
Avhich took place at Hablia, in October of tliafc year 
regarding the causes of the death of the Eajfi of that 
stale. This is more specially referred to under the head 
of Habha. 

The MaliAi’ajd of Patidld is entitled to a salute of 
seventeen guns. 

II. Jhind. 

Aiiea~ 1,236 eq,. miles. Popvmtion— 311,000, 

^ KsvENnu— 4,00,000 rupees. 

Tub Eaja of Jhind is of the same family as the 
Maharaja of Patidld, being lilne him, descended from 
Choiidri Phul. The rise of the two states was contem- 
poraneous. The Raja of Jhind, however, had relations 
with the British earher than the other. In the pursuit of 

z 
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TATiT Holkar by Lord Lake (1805) Bkag Singb, then Lt'ija of 
. Jhind, who was maternal iinrle of Eanjit Singh, sliowecl 
the greatest interest in the success of the British, and 
after the conclusion of the campaign lie offered to transfer 
to them his allegiance. Lord Lake gave him many marks 
of his esteem and appreciation. >» 

In the attempts of Eanjit Singh to annex the Cis-Satlaj 
slates, the Eaja of Jhind sided willi bi.s relative of Patiala, 
and the history of both the states in tliis crisis and in the 
Sikh war of 1845-6 is identical. He received also, in 
money and lands, a proportionate reward for his services. 

In 1857 the Eaja of Jhind had the merit of being 
the fir.st person 'who marched against the mutineers at 
Delhi. His troops acted a.s the vanguard of the Priti.sh 
army. He remained in the camp before Delhi until tlie 
re-occu])ation of the city, and his troop'i also look part in 
tliG assault. Lor these service.s he received territory 
yielding 1,16,813 rupees per annum, on condition of 
fidelity and political and military service in time of dif- 
ficulty and danger. He also received in 1860 a siimmd 
similar to that given to the Maharaja of Patiahl. 

The present Eaja of Jhind, Sangat Singh, succeeded 
his predecessor as the nearest of kin, being, however, 
only a remote kinsman. He did not therefore inherit 
the acquisitions which had been made by the successors 
of his and their common ancestor. These, amoiniting to 
one-half of the principality, -were declared an escheat, and 
Sangat Singh succeeded only to the ancient family pos- 
sessions, added to the later grants of the Pritisli Govern- 
ment. 

In October 1864, the Eaja was engaged in an inves- 
tigation at Nabha, which rvill bo more especifdly referred 
to when dealing with that principality. 

The Eaja of Jhind has been granted the right of 
adoption. He is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
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III. NahJuL 

Abda. — SG 3 sq. miles. PorLLATioN — 271), 000. 

Ei.tesije — 4,00,000 rupees. 

^ The Eaja of this principality is of the .same family and chap, 
stock as the two Ihijas previoiisly noticed. Up to the -—i— 
year 1845, the history of his dyna.sty does not vary from 
that of Patiala. But in that year the Baja who repre- 
sented it, Deviiidar Singh, showed sympathy with the 
Sikh invaders. He was, in con.'-equcucc, on the conclusion 
of the war, deposed, and a.ssigned a pension of 50,000 
rupees per annum. One-fourth of his tenitory also was 
confiscated, and divided between the Eiijas of Patiala 
and Faridkot. The remainder of the principality was 
made over to his eldest son, Bhurpur Singh. 

When the mutiny broke out, this chief made amide 
amends for his father’s lapse. Like the rulers of Patiala 
and Jhiiid he rendered splendid ^orvice to the British, 

For this, he was rewarded by a grant of lands out of tlio 
.Jhujhar territory, yielding 1,00,000 rupees per annum, 
lie likewise (1860) received a suimud similar to that 
granted to the Baja of Patiala, aud like him obtained a 
fresh acipiisition of territory in liquidation of the debt 
due to him by the Brili.sh Government. 

On November 9, 1863, this Etija, Bhnrpiir Singh, died 
without male issue, and was succeeded by liis brother, 
Bliiigwhii ISingh. But, shortly after the accession of the 
latter, a rumour was spread that the late Eajd had died 
from tlie ellects of poison administered by members of his 
^ own court, and that a lady of rank had also been mui'dered 
at the instigation of some people about the court. These 
rumours obtained so gi’cat a currency that an investiga- 
tion was ordered, presided over by a British officer, with 
whom were associated the Maharajii of PatiaM and the 
Eiija of Jhlnd. 

The investigation made it clear that the late Baja had 
z i 
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died a naLural death ; and the actual murderer of the 
lady was subsequently shown to be a person not at the 
time suspected ; but it was made evident, liliewise, that a 
native official of high ranlc, Gurbulcsli Siugh, had abetted 
the murder. He was tried for that oIFeuce, and though 
acqidttcd on account of the unreliable iiatui'c of the evi- 
dence produced, yet ho and I, wo other dangerous cha- 
racters were prohibited from residing henceforth in the 
ten'itory of Nablni. 

The Eaja of Habha has been allowed the right of 
adoption. He is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 


IV. Kdlsid. 

Anri — 155 sq. miles. PopriiTioN— 02,000, 

EBVBSun — 1,30,000 nipcos. 

There is nothing worthy of record in the history of this 
state. The family came originally from Kalsid, a village 
in the Manjha. Its chief, after some hesitatiou, accepted 
British protection in 1809, and since tliat time lie has 
been faithful to his cngagenieuts. He receives from the 
British Government, in perpetuity, an annual money pay- 
ment of 2,851 rupees, to compensate him for custom 
duties which have been abolished. The Sirdar of Kalsia 
has received the right of adoption. 

V. MalerKotld. 

Abea— 165 sq. miles. PormiTion-— 102,000. 

Hbvesue — 1,00,000 rin)ec‘S. 

This little state is represented by a Pathan family which 
originally came from Kabul and occupied places of trust 
in Sirhind under the Mogul emperors. TJie eonuection 
of the family with the British dates from 1805, when its 
chief joined Lord Lake, and was granted in 1809 tire 
British protection. TJie present chief is Hawdb Sekiiiider 
Ali Khan. He has received a sunnud assuring him that 
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finy succcbsiou in Li^i state, in conformity with tlie ciiip. 
Maliomodan law, will bo respected. The near relatives of . 
the cliiel enjoy a share in tJie liunily estates, and exer- 
cise Hoverciyu powers therein, in general subordination to 
the Nawab, 

^ The Nawnib of Maler Kotla is entitled to a salute of 
nine guns. 

VI. Faridkot. 

Area— C t3 sq. miles. Population — 51,000, 

Eetenue — 75,000 rupees. 

The family ruling Farlclkot traces itself back to the reign 
of Akbar, \rfien its I’epresentative, named Bhullun, a 
member of tlio llurar Jut tribe, rendered signal service 
and acquired consideralolc influence. His uepliew built 
the fort of Iv6t-Ivapiira aud made himself an intlepen- 
j,.. dent ruler. Early in the pre,seiit century tlie Kot-Kapura 
district was seized by the ])rimo minister at Lahore, 

Mokam Chaud, It remained in the possc.ssion of Ids 
family till the conclusion of the Sikh war in 1845-6, 
when it was confiscaled by the British Government and 
restored to the chief of Faridkot. That chief, as an 
additional reward for his .services rendercxl duiiiig the 
campaign, was likewise raised to the rank of Eaja. 

In 1857 the Eaja of Faridkot rendered good service 
to the British cause. He is entitled to a salute of eleven 
guns. TJic right of adoption has been conferred upon 
him.^ 

’ For tbis, and for the liistoiy of complt-te an account of tbeni. _ Alt 
the other Oia-Satlaj Kaj/i!!, I Lave of them being of cniupamtuely 
indented larjicily on' Mr. Aitebison’s modern origin, the short sketch of 
collection of Treaties. Howbere them given in the text will probably 
else have I been able to obt.tia so be deemed sufficient. 
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CASH JIEK E ( JT ASH ill b) . 

AnuA — 25,000 sq. miles. l''oi>Di.ATio>f — 1,500,000. 

— 0,50,000 Tupocs. 

PINT According to tradition, die valley of Kasliinir was 
^ colonised by the liiiidi'is about 2,GGG years before the 
comarciicemeiifc of the Christiau era, and ruled by a 
regular succession of kings of that race. It appears 
certain, hoivever, that, even at an early period, these 
priuce.s wore subjected to desultory inva,sions, and even 
to the temporary occupation of their country by Tartar 
and other chiefs. Tims it seems clearly ascertained that w 
Ogyges, probably a name of Oghaz Khan, die Scythian, 
attempted an enti'auco into tlic country some time ante- 
cedent to the Christian era, and though fit first repulsed 
by the ruler of die country, by name Jagma, he even- 
tually, after a year’s struggle, succeeded in forcing his 
AViiyiuto the valley. Others of the stream of invaders 
who followed him must have made similar attempts, for 
it is recorded tliat from 150 to 100 b.c., the coup^try was 
governed by three Tartar princes. From that^ period 
until the predatory attack.s of Mahmud of Ghizifi, the 
record is uncertain and the details are scanty. But it 
would appear that, tliougli often temporarily occupied by 
invaders, Kashmir continued, in the main, under the rule f 
of its Hindu princes. 

Mahmud of Ghiznl is said to have overrun the valley 
in 1011 and 1012. On the second occasion, however, his 
army, in retiring, was led into die wrong pass, and suffered 
very considerably. He passed the passes in 1017, but did 
not enter them again. 
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Kashmir would socm to liaye enjoyed comparative 
peace from that time till the hepinuing of the foimteeiith 
century, when it was definitively conquered by a Tartar 
piiiice of the faiiiily of Chug. It was ruled with one or 
two tiilling breaks by the descendants of this prince till 
the year 1587, wlnni it rvas conquered by Akbar, and its 
king enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, and assigned a 
large jaglii'r in Dehar, Akbar himself ouly paid three 
visits to Kashmir after his conquest of it, but it became 
the favourite summer retreat of his successors. 

Kashmir continued under tlie dominion of the IVToouls 
till some time after the year 1739, wlien the conquest 
of Delhi placed it in the hands of Kadii’ Shall, liy 
wliom it ivas annexed to the kingdom of Kabul. It 
remained atl ached to that kingdom till 1809, when the 
govei’iior of the province, Mahomed Azim Khan, dis- 
avowed Ills allegiance, claimed independence, and set the 
sovereign of Kabul at defiance. Seven years later an 
army was sent from Kabul to recoiicpier the countr}^ 
but there was a traitor in the camp, and tlie army was 
forced to retreat with heavy loss. In 1819 reanjit Singh 
conquered the city of Kashmir, and some portions of 
the country in its vicinity. The chief of the coimti'}', 
Mahomed Azim Khan, did not, however, readily sur- 
render the remainder, for in 1830 two persons arrived a 
Delhi, charged by him with overtures for a treaty ol 
alliance, and with an earnest request that Kaslmhr should 
be taken under Britisli protection. The request was 
refused, and thenceforth tlie whole country, gradually but 
surely, fell under the domination of Raujit Singh. 

During the whole of this prince’s life, and subsequently 
till 1846, Kashmir was governed hy a nobleman ap- 
pointed by him. On the defeat of the Sikh army iu 
1845-46, a treaty was negotiated at Lahore (March 
1S46), by one of the clauses of which Kashmir wa^ 
transferred to British rule. But the Governor-General of 
the day, deeming bis resources insufficient to guard ail 
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t]ie acquisitions obtained by the treaty, whilst he was 
obliged to keep a Avatcliful eye on the Sikh nation, humi- 
liated though not vanquished, determined to make a 
friend of the astute chief of Janimii, Gfolab Singh, by con- 
ferring upon him for a pecuniary cousidcralion the terri- 
tory of Kashmir, Avith the rank and title of an independent 
sovereign, and to make Avitli him a separate treaty. 

The chieftain so elevated bore tlie character of being 
alike cautious and cunning, a Avatclier of the atmosphere, 
ahvays holding back from committing himself, but ever 
ready to seize the ball Avhen it lay at his feet. He had 
begun life as a horseman in a troop of cavalry com- 
manded by the favourite chamberlain of Eanjit Singh. 

He soon raised himself to an independent command, and 
in this lie distinguished himself by taking prisoner Agar 
Khan, chief of Eajaoii. For this service Eanjit Singh 
conferred upon his family the principality of Jammu. 
Here Goldb Singh took up his residence, and from it ^ 
managed soon to extend his autliority over iiis Eajput 
neighbours, and eventually into Ladtikh. In the revolu- 
tions which preceded the outbreak of the Avar he was 
elected minister of the Ivhalsa, and he took an important 
part in the negotiations which followed the battle of 
Sobraon, casting the weight of his inllucncc in fav'-onr of 
the restoration of friendly relations Avith the British. 

In the second Sikh Avar, Golab Singh was true to the 
character I have recorded of him. From his eyrie in 
Jammii he Avatclied the course of events. He had an 
instinctive notion that the victory Avould be Avitii the 
British, and though he might have been shaken by the 
doubtful battle of CliiliianAA'ala, yet tlie fall of Multan i 
and the ‘ crowning mercy ’ of Gujrat soon came to re- 
assure him, 

Golab Singh died in 1857, and was succeeded by his 
sou Eanhlr Singh. This chief performed excellent ser- 
vices in the year of the mutiny, sending his troops to 
Delhi, where they behaved well and loyally. Subsequently 
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Muharaja Eaiibir Siiigli was imc^tecl witli tLe insignia of cn.\n 
tlie Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. In 1807 
lie reduced all iran.sit duties throuoh hi.s territories to a 

O 

payment of live per cent, ad valorem. lu this and in 
other re,spGCts the Maharajii has shown a laudable desire 
to meet the wishe.s of tlie British Government. 

Tlio Maharaja of Kashmir has been granted the 
right of adoption, 


CHAPTER III. 


MINOR TRANS-SATLAJ STATES. 




I. Kapuvtliald. 

Area— 398 sq, milos. Popilation— 212,721. 

ErvLNLE — 5,77,000 rupees. 


The founder of the Kapi'uthala family iva.s one Jiissa 
Singh, Avho at the period of turmoil towards the. close of 
the last century, acquired possessions, by conquest and 
by gift, from Eaujit Singli, on both banks of the Sallaj. 
Those on the left bank were, by tlie treaty made with 
Eaujit Singh in 1809, brought under the suzeniialy of 
the British. By that treaty the Sirdar of Kapurthalu be- 
came bound to furnish with supplies British troops moving 
through or cautoned in Cis-Satlaj territoiy, and, by the 
British proclamation to tiiose states i&sued in the mouth 
^ of May Ibllowing, to join the British during war. 

In 1826 Eanjit Singh made an aggression on the 
Sirdar of Kapurthala, who appealed to the British Govern- 
ment for protection. This was accorded, and Eaujit 
ceased to molest him. Nevertheless in tlie first Sikh war 
(1846-6), the Sirdar sided with the Sikhs against the 
British. 
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For lliis net, of liostiliLy possc^^sious on tlic left 
bank of tbe Satlaj 'were conilbcated. T]u>He ou the right 
bank, containing the city of Kapiirtlialh, were, however, 
left to him and hi,y heirs on condition of liis ])aying to 
the British Govornmeut a coininntaliou in casli of tlie 
service Gngagemcut.s by which lie laid previously been '*■ 
bound to the government of Lahore. lie was likewise 
required to be loyal to his suzerain, to govern well, to 
levy noither cuslom.s nor duties, and to keep the high 
roads in repah. His niililmy service was commuted for 
an annuid payment of 1,38,000 rupee.s, subsequently re- 
duced to 1,31,000, at which ,suni it now .stainls assessed. 

After the annexation of llic Pan jab Ijy the British, 
1849, the Sirdar of Ivapurthald, Nihal Singh, was created 
a Piiija. He died in 1852, and was succeeded by his son, 
Baudhir Singh. This prince rendered good service in 
the stormy j'eai's of 1857-58, alike in the Panjiih and in 
Oudli. As a reward for this he received an liereditaiy * 
jagln'r in the Bari Daab, whicli Ids father had held in 
life tenure, but which had been resumed on his death by 
the Biitish Government ; and, in addition, two estate.-i in 
Oudh in perpetuity, with remission of half the revenue. 

Ihija llandhir Singh sot out for England towards the 
end of 1869. But, taken ill at Aden, he died before he 
could reach Bombay on his return (1870). He was suc- 
ceeded by his SOD, Ehurruk Singh. 


11. Mandt. 

Akea — 1,080 6 ( 1 . Jiiiles. Porvr.-VrioN — 139,25!). 

IluTjiN'CB — 3,00,000 Tuijeea. 

This is an ancient Eajpiit princi])cTlity, regarding the 
earlier history of whicli I have been unable to glean any 
specific information. It was under the suzerainty of 
Eanjlt Singh in 1810, and continued so till after the first 
Sikh war, when it was transferred to the British, full 
sovereignty being conceded to the Baja, to his heirs, and 
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those of liis brothers, according to seniority. The pre- 
sent Eaj;i was born in 1817. lie has received the right 
ot adoption. He pa 5 ^s a tribnte of 1,00,000 rupees to 
the British. 

III. Chamhd. 

r 

Area — 3,216 sq. miles. Pori-Linox — 120.000. 

IlEVENrc — 1,20,000 rupees. 

Tins principality fell into British possession under circum- 
stances precisely similar to the preceding, and under con- 
ditions nearly similar. Part of the country was, how- 
ever, made over in 1846 to Gohib Singh, but in the 
following year the whole rvas bnruglit under the British 
suzerainty. The Eaja pays a tribute of 10,000 rupees. 
The British Government lias conferred upon him the right 
of adoption. 

IV. Sakit. 


Aeea — -120 sq, miles. PoruiATUis — .11,. 552. 

Rr.vEKCii — 80,000 rupees. 

Thi.s state also came under British suzerainty in 1546, 
and was treated in the same inatiiier as the others. It 
has no special history. The Eajii pays a tribute to tiie 
British Government of 11,000 rupees. He has the right 
of adoption. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

BiiAtvntnptjE. 

Akea — 14,483 sq. milog. Fopuiation — 365,000. 

Euvia'UE — 8,00,000 rupees. 

Tee territory of Blmwalpur is a long narrow tract of 
country, bounded on the north-west by Sindh and the 
Panjab, and on the east, south-east, and part of the south 


cnAP. 
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by the Ihijput states of Eiliam'r and Jaisalnu'r, and by 
Bhattiiina. 

Tlie JSFawilb of Bhawalpur is the li cad of a clan known 
as the Daiirlpiitri, or sons of David. Tlie clan was 
originally collected ))y Baud Ivhan, or David Ivban, a 
inau of some consequence at Shikarpiir in Sindh. Driven'*' 
thence by liis sovereign, the ruler of Ivimdahar, he and 
his followers found refuge in the country where they now 
reside, then peopled for the most part Iry Hindus of the 
Jat tribe. Since that period the immigration of pure 
Hindus, of Belucln's, and of Afghans, has greatly changed 
the character of the population, in which, now, the Malio- 
medau element predominates. 

Baud Kliaii, taking refuge from his liege lord in a 
country so Iwrreu that it was not considered worth while 
to pursue him, gradually extended his authority to the 
fertile strips on the eastern bank of the river lino, and 
assumed the sovereignty of the territory occupied by^ 
his followers. He was succeeded l)y Mobclrilc Khan. 
Mobdrik improved on the acquisitions of his father, and 
annexed the district of Khaddl, which he conquered from 
the IBhati tribe, and made its chief town, Dcrrdwnl, his 
capital. Bliawal Khan, who succeeded him, added 
farther to the territories left him. by his uncle. On the 
site of an old Bhdti city, on the south bank of the river 
Ghara, he built a new capital which, after himself, he 
named Bhawalpur. But whilst this was yet building, 
Bhdwal Khan was attacked (about 1780) by an army 
from Kandahar ; Derrdwul was invested and taken, and 
he was forced to acknowledge the suzeraiuly of the liogc 
lord of his family, and to give his son Mobdrik in hos- 
tage as a pledge of his fidelity. Mobdrik remained throe 
years in Kabul, at the end of which time, returning, he 
appeared in Bhawalpur as the declared rival of his father. 
He was imprisoned, but shortly before his father’s death 
was released, only, however, to be assassinated by tire 
chiefs who had taken part against him during the lifetime 
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of BhdAval Klian. His death paved the way for tlie sue- chap. 
cession of his brother, Sadik Mahomed. But this prince . ^y- 
had to fight for the throne with his nephews and brothers, 
and it was not until he had disposed of tliese that he felt 
secure in his seat. 

The rule of Siidik Mahomed was mainly noticeable 
for his disputes with his kinsmen and the too powerful 
chiefs of the country. But as he, by degrees, felt his 
power, he shook off the .suzerainty of Xaiidahar and 
asserted his independence. His sou and successor, 
Bhawal Khan, had, however, to fear the encroachment of 
a new power that had risen. During the first two de- 
cades of the present century the overshadowing power of 
Eanjit Singh filled him with dismay, and he made several 
applications to the British, teucleriug his allegiance and 
asking their protection. The applications wei'e, horvever, 
declined, but the treaty made in 1809 with Eanjit Singh, 
referred to in the first chapter of this part, really did 
give him the protection he sought, as it coufiiied Eanjit 
Singh to the right bank of the Satlaj. 

The British sub.seqnently (1830) entered into a com- 
mercial treaty rvitli Bhawal Khan, by which his indepen- 
dence within his own territories was acknowledged. 

The terms of this treaty, which related mainly to the 
tolls to be levied on the traffic passing through his terri- 
tories, were modified in 1835, 1838, 1840, 1843, 1847, 
and 1855. But it is a treaty of auotlier sort, negotiated 
in 1838 to which it is necessary more particularly to refer. 

The Eawabs of Bhawalpur had always been de jure 
vassals of the lords of Kandahar and Kabul, and although 
^ the predecessor of Bhawal Khan had broken the yoke 
' from off his neck, yet the prospect of restoring, in the 
person of Shah Siija, the Durdui family, naturally filled 
him with concern. To maintain his independence the 
Nawtib then negotiated a treaty with the British Goveru- 
meiit (October 1838), by tlie terms of which ho placed 
himself under its supremacy, aud bound himself to act in 
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PART subordinate co-operation with it, receiving its protection 
. and being recognised a,s tlie absolute ruler of the couutiy. 
Ill the war wliich followed, the ISTawiib acted in perfect 
good faith, and rendered no unimportant assistance in the 
way of supplies and in facilitating the passage of tlie 
British troops. Bor the .services thus rendered he was-~ 
rewarded by receiving as an addition to his dominions a 
portion of tlie northern ]3art of Sintlh, including Subznlkdt 
and the fertile district of Bhung Biira. 

In the first contest of the Britisli with the Sikhs tlie 
Nawab of Bhawalpur Avas not conc.crncd, but on the 
breaking out of the second Avar, IS-lS, he volunteered to 
aid the British Avith the Avhole of his disposable force. 
The offer Avas accepted. In May of tliat year, therefore, 
his army, amounting to about 0,000 men, crossed the 
Satlaj, and effecting a junction Avitli Captain Herbert 
Edwardes and General Cortlandt, sustained an attack at 
the village of Kineri from the army of Mulnij, amount- 
ing to 8,000 men and four guns, and repulsed them 
at all points, forcing them to retire into Multan. Eor 
this service the Eawab Avas rewarded with a life pension 
of a lakh of rupees per annum, besides being reimbursed 
the expenses of the campaign. 

HaAwib Bhawal Khan cEed in 1852, lie was suc- 
ceeded by his third son, Sadik Khan — the eldest, Eutteh 
Khan, having been disinherited by Ins father. Eutteh 
Khan did not, hoAvever, acquiesce in this arrangement, 
but, escaping from the place iu AAOiich he had been coii- 
fiuecl, began to leAy troops. A large number of the 
chiefs rallied to his standard, and Sadik Khan Avas driven 
out. All appeal Avas then made to the British Govern- 
ment, but it refused to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the country, Einally it Avas arranged that Sadik Khan 
should reside in Biitisli territory, receiving from his 
brother an allowance of 1,G00 rupees per mensem, he 
relinquishing for ever, on. the part of himself and his heirs, 
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all claim to the principality. Subsequently, however, it 
became necessary to place him in confinement. 

Futteh Ehan died in October 1858, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Ealhm Yar Mahomed, seventeen 
years old, who took the name of his grandfather, Bhawal 
.^Ivhau. 

The short reign of this prince, lasting only eight years, 
was wild and stormy. For the first moiety of this period 
he ruled wisely and well, attending to the counsels of the 
vizir of his father. But he then fell into bad courses, 
put the vizir, who remonstrated, to death, and provoked 
a rebellion on the part of the leading noble.s of his clan. 
In the course of the contest which followed he caused, it 
is believed, his three uncles to be murdered, and was 
only induced by tlie threats of the British Government to 
send to the safe custody of Britisli authorities the widow 
of his grandfather and the two children of one of the 
^ murdered uncles. Even then he sent them in an im- 
poverished condition and without decent clolliiiig. 

The following year, 1865, another outbreak took 
place, which though contemptible as to strengib, yet, by 
showing the Ha^vdb to be [)usillanimous and nerveless, 
encouraged a more efl'ective demonstration. This took 
place in 1806, and was yet undecided wiien the Kawiib 
died. An interregnum followed. Factions were rampant. 
Adventurers had clambered into high place.s, and the 
safety of the Shate seemed involved in the maintenance 
of the legitimate heir, the son of the late Eawab, sup- 
ported by a power snlRcient to put down disorder. After 
a short interval, during which many changes of fortune 
^ occurred, and scene.s, .sensational if not tragical, were 
enacted, this policy was followed. The young Hawab, 
then a mere child, Ava.s nominated successor to his father, 
whilst, during his minority and until he should attain the 
age of eighteen, the adrainistratiou was entrusted to a 
British officer appointed by the British Government. 


CH rp. 
IV. 
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VIRI Yir.-MEDrA'mEI) AND MINOR CHIEFS,' - 

— » — ■ 

Although (writes Mr. Aitclii,son) there is very great 
diversity in the tenures of the guaranteed cJiiefs, they 
may all be divided into two groat classes : those cliiefs in 
the administration of whose affairs the interference of the 
feudal superior is excluded by the express terms of the 
guarantee, and those chiefs whose sunnuds contain no 
such stipulation ; and the policy of the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment towards them is governed by the following general 
rules : — ,, 

L The guarantee given by the Britifsh Government 
descends in all cases to direct lieirs. 

II. 'When there are no direct heirs, the previous re- 
cognition by the British Government of an adopted iieir 
is, as a rule, essential to the continuance of the guarantee ; 
with this previous sanction the guarantee descends to an 
adopted heir. 

III. When this previous sanction has not been ob- 
tained, the guarantee does not descend to adopted heirs 
unless the adoption subsequently obtains the formal sanc- 
tion of the British Government. 

IV. When there arc no heins, direct or adopted, the 
e.scheat of tlie guaranteed estate or tankah is to the 
suzerain chief and not to the British Government. 

V. When the interference of the feudal superior in 
the affairs of the subordinate chief is expres.sly barred by 

' The detuila contained in this ‘Treaties, Kngajrenjents, and [Sun- 
Hai't have mostly heeii condensed nuds relating to India.’ 

(rom Mr, Aitchison'a valuable work, 





.mediatizi:d aa'd chief, 
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tlie terras of the guarantee, tlic dccibiou of all questions imut 
relating to succession, direct or by adoption, re,sts solely 
\S'itli the British Government. 

YI. When there arc direct heirs to an estate or 
tankuh, the suuuiid for whicli does not expressly l)ar the 
interference of tlie suzeraiir cliief, tlie decision regarding 
tlie .succession and the continiianee of tlie guarantee rests 
.solely with the Britisli Government ; l)ut tlie .superior 
chief has a right to he heard if lie has any rea.sonablc 
objections to bring either (ct) to tlie logiliinacy, or (/>) tlie 
direction of the descent. 

WI. When there are no direct lieir.s to such an e.stnte 
or taiilcah, and the Briti,sli Governiucnt sancliou the .suc- 
cession of an adojjted lieir, the feudal .siipeiior is entitled 
to a patient hearing of lii.s claim to the csclieat; but lie 
Iras no concurrent a,uthority with the British Government 
in deciding tlie question of succession, nor, where a British 
guarantee is involved, can Ire lake any stops in recognition 
of an adopted heir ]irior to and independently of, the pre- 
liminary action of the British Govcriimeiit. 

VIII. d’ankalidars have no ]rowor over the tanlcahs 
bey<md lUcir own lines, and no right to burden tlieui 
with .sums payable after their death. 

IX. Wlieu the tcrm.s of tlie guarantee exclude the 
interference of the superior chief, the subordinate cliief 
is not .subject to the payment of nuzzerana. In other 
cases, a nuzzerarra eqnnl to one-fourtli of tire net revenue 
of the guaranteed estate or tairkah may be levied by the 
superior chief oir the occurrence of a succession by 
adoption, to the guaranteed estate or tankali. On siicli 
occasions the superior clrief gives to the subordinate a 
dress of honour equal to oirc-fourtlr of the nuzzerarra. 

X. None of tlie nrediatized chiefs have power of life 
and death. They mubt submit all trials for heinous 
crimes and all sentences of death or tran.s]X)rtirtion or 
imprisonment for life to the local ollicer of the Bi'itidi 
Government. 
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]. (Jentual India and AIAuva. 

MedkitLed and Guaranteed Chiefs. 

Jlntki'in, Tiajii of; fle.scendefl from Ealaa, sevenlli son of 
PA^RT Udai Singli, Raja of Jodlipiir, to wliom Rutlam was granted by 
— ^ the Emperor yiiah Jelian. Area, 500 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 94,839 ; revcnncj 3,64,0(54 rupees ; tribute, 84,000 Sulim 
Shaln rupees, e(pial to 66,150 of British currency. 

Sillaiia, Raja of; originally a part of Rntlain, from tlie 
chiefs of which the Raja is descended (1709). Area, 103 srpuire 
miles; population, 88,978; rcicnue, 2,49,000 ; tribnlo, 42,000 
rupees. 

Sitaniau, Rajfl of; also originally a part of Rutlam, 
from the chiefs of whicli this Rajii is descended (1660). Ai-ea, 
9(5 square miles ; population, 20,000 ; revenue, 1,50,000 rupees ; 
pays a tribute of 55,000 Salim Shahi rupees to Sindhia. 

Puntli PL 2 dodn, Chief of; receives the tribute of ten 
villages in the district of Slundavul and Souhali of Mundisiir. 

Pij)loda, Thiikur* of; a feudal vassal of tlic Nawfib of 
Jaoi'ii. 

Jamasea, Tliakur of ; liohls several villages in quit-rent 
tenure, and receives tankah^ from Bindhia, Holkar, and Ilewas ; 
possesses also lands irndcr Sindhia and Ilolkar, for which he 
has no sunnuda. 

Kaolana, Thakur of; recci\es lankahs from Sindhia and 
Holkar, and holds certain villages in jaghire, for which he has 
no Runnuda. 

Skeoffurh, Thakur of ; receives tankahs from Sindhia and 
Ilolkar. 

Dubri, Thiikur of ; receives iankahs from Sindhia. 

Bichrud, TJiakur of ; receives tankahs from Sindhia, 
Holkar, and l)ewas; holds a small amount of land in jaghire 
under Sindhia, for which he has no suiinud. 

KaWchera, Rdo of; receives tankahs from Sindhia and 
Holkar ; holds also certain villages under Sindhia. 

Narwar, Thaktu- of; receives tankahs from Sindhia, 
Holkar, and Dewds, and three villages from Sindhia in quit-rent 
tenure. 

Tliakur, a lord, heridifcary hute; now, an allowance for superin- 
landowuer, leiidenco of the villages for wliich it 

* Timkali, originally forced hi- is paid, 
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Salijurh, Thdkur of ; ivcL-ives lankalis fiom Siridliia, Jlolkar, P.iliT 
and Dowas; holds also villages in jagliiie aiul in qint-reut 
tenure. ' ' 

Tiplia, Tbakur of; receives tankalis from Sindhia and 
ITolkar. 

Naoguufj, Tlulkur of; reccivis a tankali from yinJhia, and 
holds small lauds from liim in jaghire. 

Dut,uii((, Tlnikiir of ; is in a position similar t o the preceding. 

Aji'ciodu, Thaknr of; receives tankalis from fsindliia and 
Holkar. 

Lhulaiia, Tliakur of ; receives tankalis from Siiidhia and 
1-lolkar, and holds lands in jaghire in the ilcliidpilr district. 

B'whrud, Tliakur of; receives tankali from tSiiidliia, and 
hukls in quit-rent tenure half the village of Bichrcitl, paying 
Bindhia an animal rent for the same. 

Biloda, Thtikur of; rceoive.s tankalis from Sindhia and 
Jfolkar, and holds tlie village of Biloda in quit-rent tenure nuclei’ 

Ifolkar. 

Bui'did, RAo of; receives hinkahs from Wndhia, Holkar, and 
Dewils ; also hold.'i villages in jaghire and quit-rent tenure, and 
one from Sindhia in perpetual lenure at a fixed rent. 

AUrdjpi'ir, Ilajd of; pays a tribute of 10,000 riipee.s per 
annum, to Dluir, through the British Government. The Ihija is 
a Eiijput. 

Jhuhvu, Eiijii of; descended from the royal family of 
Jodhpur; did good service during the iniiliuie.s. Area, 1,500 
s([uai’c miles ; population, 55,000, chielly Bhils ; revenue, 
1,23,000 rupees, of vvliich 35,000 riiptes accrue to Holkar from 
districts held liy him. 

Fu,nlcliera or T'uia, Bhilmia' of; holds the village of Tirla 
in hereditary succession, paying tankali to Dhar. 

Khota Burkkem or Sorepiir, Bhumia of; holds villages on 
tliree different teuurps, paying tanlcah lo Dhar. 

Mota Burkhem^ Bhumia of; holds villages under various 
tenures, paying tankali to Dhar and Sindhia. 

Kali Bauri, Bhumia of; holds several villages, paying 
tankali to Dhar; receives an animal sum for protecting the 
district of Dbarruinpurl from robberies, and receives tankah 
from iSiiiclhia for the village of Bikanir, 

^ For Bhiiinia, vide Apponilix F. 

K .K 2 
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PAIiX Midtcm, Thfikur of ; a vassal of the DliAr state, to wliicli 
he pays a tribute of 18,044 Half rupees, and makes reports. 

Kachi Baroda, Thakur of; is in a sinrilar position; his 
tribute is 9,459 rupees. 

Bulditgurh, Eaja, of ; is iu a similar position ; the amount 
of his tribute is 16,502 rupees. 

Baisola or Botm, Thakur of; is in a similar position ; his 
tribute amounts to 2,501 rupees. 

Narw(tr, Eaja of ; possesses under Sindliia the district of 
Parone and six villages. He joined tlie rel)els iu 1857, hut 
surrendered on condition of a free pardon and suitable main- 
tenance being granted him. His former possessions were 
restored. 

Klialtoun, Thakurs of ; own three villages under Sindhia, 
yielding 4,000 rupees annually, on condition of serving the 
Government fiiitlifully and protecting the high road. 

Sh'd, Chief of; receive.s three-fourths of the district of 
Sirsi, on certain fixed conditions, 

Rugugarh, Eajas, now Thakurs of ; representatives of the 
third of the twenty-four branches of the Chohan race, called 
Kyohi, one of the oldest families in India. After many 
reverses of fortune, the Kychiwhva kurds wore divided (1846) 
araong.st the three brothers, representatives of the family, oik' 
receiving fifty-two villages, bringing in a rental of 15,00(1 
rupees ; the second, tliirty-lwo villages witli 8,000 ; the third, 
one hundred and twenty villages, snpposerl to yield a rr'venuo 
of 31,555 rupees. Certain formal conditions were attached hy 
iSindhia, their liege lord, lo tlie first two allotments, hut no 
simnud would appear to have been grunted for the third. 

Baroda or Bheopur, Eaja of; a Eajpui, and a vassal of 
Sindhia. He holds twelve villages. 

Burra, Tliakur of; receives tankahs from Sindhia and 
Holkar, amounting to 5,400 rupees. 

B ariulp Cl ra, Bhximia, oil receives 500 rupees annually for 
protecting from robberies that part of tlie district of Dluirm- 
puri which lies between the Man and Karan rivers ; liolds 
three villages from Dliar, and one in Mandu, paying 367 rupees 
annually. 

da'iixnla or Dahir, Blmmiaof; receives 2,505 rupees tankali 
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from Hollcar for seveial cliatricN, and pays liim 751 nipeoa for a P 
\ill<igo ; pajb 052 rupees lo SindLia for five villages, for whieh, _J 
]lo^ve^ol•, no engagement is forllicoming ; lie recei\cd tfie 
villages of Dliar on a quit-rent of 150 rupees, and receives 
65 rupees from that state on condition of lieing respousihlc for 
roljberies in a port ion of tho Dkurmpuri districts. 

Rajrjiu'h, Uluimia of; pays Dhar 101 rupees for a village 
in DJinnnpiiri, and r('cei\es 500 rupees from that district, to 
be answerable for all robberies therein ; receives abo 50 rupees 
from Holkar for ITasbpur on similar conditions. 

Gliurri, or Bhysa Khdii, Bluimia of ; bolds certain villages 
in Dbiiniipui'i ; pays a small annual sum for the same on con- 
dition of being re.sponsiblo for robbcric'^ effected in them, and 
within others specified. 

Sillani and Buklitgurh, Tbakui-s of; receive tankalis of 
4,038 nipee.s from Sindbia, and of 778 from Holkar ; abo a 
monthly assignment of 400 rupees from tlie British Govern- 
ment in continuation of an agreement made in 1820. They 
also receive annually 1,350 rupees a.-, zamindarl clues ; 250 
rupees from rent-free lands, and 1,100 rupees fvuin other 
source.s. 

Khaagurh, Euja of; bolds a jagliir from Sinrlliia of seven- 
teen villages, bringing in an annual income of 800 rupee.s. 

Jumtl, Turvis of; bold from .Sindbia a village wMcdr, with 
cash allowance granted by him, brings in 1,900 rupees a year. 

Cliota Kusramd, Chiefs of ; holds in life tenure from the 
British Government the village of Chota Kusrawnl, subject to 
a payment of 1,609 rupees per annum; receives dues from 
olber sources iu Niinar aggregating 8,500 rupees per annum ; 
and iuilins and dues elsewhere amounting annually to 28,000 
rupees. 

IHihari. Tliakur of; receives a lankali of 4,835 rupees from 
Bewils, under which he holds twelve villages; also one of 2,687 
rupees from .Sindbia, and one of 1,145 rupees from Holkar. 

Baglii Thakux of, a dependant of .Sindbia ; holds fourteen 
villages on a quit-rent of 6,471 rupees per annum ; and nine 
other tillages at a fixed rent. The time has expired, and it is 
possible these may have been resumed. 

Karodia, Thaknrs of ; enjoy from Shidhia, HoUcar, and 
Bhopfd tankahs amounting to 3,427 rupees per annum ; they 
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T!T received, in 183<S, from Sindlii.i tlie rill,i<^e of Jvhairi Kfijpurii 
as l)[oo I money. Tliey also hold other villaeos on quit-rciil ; 
hut 1ho amoiuil paid is sm.ill, and is not fruaiimleed. 

Tank, Tlnikurof; receives huikalrs from Sindhiii, Jlolkai, 
and Dew, is, ag-g'reg-aling' !),1 40 rupees peraniuiin; holds a vil- 
Lige and some lands from Sindliia and llolicar, not, guarani t'od. 

Patlturea, Th.ikur uf ; holds one vilLige ou a qiiit-roiit of 
701 rupees. 

Dhunfjon[/, Chief of; holds thirty-six rillagi's from Sindhia, 
on paymeiil, of 1,001 rupec.s per amuim ; rccci\e.s taukahs from 
iSiDdhia and nolkai' ag'gregafmg 1,,)40 rupees. 

Pin[ihaiiit, Thakurof; pays to the Eritit.li Cro\ ermuont 240 
rupees and to Ifulkar df? rupees as tankah ; received a life g-rant, 
of throe villages. 

Bal, Tliakur of; for maiulaiiiing the security of the Kimrol 
Pass receives annually a cash payment of 7 .j 0 riipee.s, and pays 
to Holkar 52 rupees 10 anna.s as collection duos. 

Maym, Chief of; seven of the adherents of this ehiof 
receive from Ifcdkar two villages on rent, .subject after the 
seveuLliyear to a payment of two rupees per higalC on condition 
that the chief made no further collection on passengers and 
goods between i\fan and .jam, and was rospousihlo for all 
rold)erit'.s, &e. For this purpose they receive 50 rupees per 
mon.sem. 

Dhmra Aht/yura, Chief of; receives 80 rupees per mensem 
for the protection of the roads between iSimroKfhat and Hig'War. 

li((,t/u(farh, Thakur of: r<‘ceives a family allowance of 1,.700 
rupees from the chiefs of Dewas ; liolds a vilkige from (Sindhia 
on a quit-rent of 250 rupees per anniiin, Neither grant is 
g'Liarantoed, 

Kaytha, Thakur of; receives 1,427 rupees per annum from 
the chiefs of Dewas. 

Klntvhi Jhalarin, Thtikur.s of; receive .annually 225 rupees 
from Dewtis, and 1,750 riqjees from Sindliiu. 

Phihicjaty Tln'ikur of; holds Pluingat and twelve villages 
from the Pritish Government, subject to an annual p.ayzncnt of 
401 rupees; received a tankah of 112 rupees from (Sindliia, and 
subsequently another of 32 rupees. 

Bhojit Khari, Chief of ; pays to Kota annually 100 rupees 
for the village of Sidra. 

j Varies fruni one tlikd to 1 \yo tkiuls of an acre. 
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Pettif cJiiefs hiiiinediately (lepeiuJent Oil the British Gooey, vuieut. Tir. 

Kui'iuai, Fawtib of; rules over a territory having au area of 
1G2 square miles; a ^lopiilation nambering 22,349, and returning 
a revenue of 75,000 rupees ; pays neitlier taiikah nor tribute. 

jihahomcclyurh, IMawab of; pays neither tan kali nor tribute ; 
of tlic same family as lire preceding : area of country, SO sipiare 
miles ; population, 4,000 ; revenue, 7,000 rupees. 

Basoiula, Cliief of; the state is an offshoot froniMahomed- 
gurh; area, 08 square miles; population, 5,000 ; revenue, 7,000 
rupees. 

Afediatiml and Guaraideed Chiefs. 

Rajrjavh, Edwut of; belongs to the inferior class of Eajpnts. 

TJio state, irhicli for the mkcmduci of the family had been 
taken under the management of the Britislr Cfovernment, was 
restored free of debt in 185G. The revenues iimoimt to about 
two lakhs of rupees, of wdiicb 85,000 Chunderi rupees are 
paid to Sindhia for coitain villages, and 1,050 rupees of the 
Kotfi ciui'ency to Jhalawur for another. On the other hand 
he receives annually from Hindhia a tankah of 3,187 rupee.s. 

N'lU'singcirhj Chief of ; draws a revenue of about 3,25,000 
rupee.s, and expends about 2,25,000 per annum; pays a tribute 
of 85,000 Bhopal rupees to Holkar, and receives from Sindbia 
and Dewils tankabs aggregating 6,301 rupees per annum. 

KhiloMpur, Dewau of; pays a tribute of 13,138 Ilali 
rupees to b'indhia. Area of the territoiy, 204 square mihs ; 
population, 35,500 ; revenue, 83,317 rupees. 

Pathar'i, Nawfib of ; administers a small territory of 22 
square miles, with a population of six, and a revenue of three, 
thousand. 

Agra BurJehera, Thakur of; holds a grant of Involve villagc.s 
from Sindhia, for which he pays 1,001 rupees annually as quit- 
rent ; receives a tankah of 300 rupees from Kiirwar. 

JDubla Blih', Tliaknr of; receives tankahs from Holkar, 

Sindhia, Dewds, and Blioptd, aggregating 4,250 rupee.s annually ; / 

holds also three villages in Slinjawnlptir, for which he pays 
annually a quit-rent of 1,401 rapees. 

Biirialihevi, Thakur of; receives from Sindhia, Dewds, and 
Bhopal, tankahs aggregating 4,480 rupees ; holds also two vil- 
lages in Shnjawulpur on a qnifc-rent of 925 rupees per annum. 
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r U'T Ku'iaalpih', Tliakur of; receives 4,600 rnpcc^ as iaiikali 

. from Sindkia ; holds one village in Shujawulpiir on a quil-rent, 
of 700 rupees annually. 

ff7/osqTbiikur of; receives froiii fiindliiii, Dowiis, and 
Jlliopal, Laukahs aggrogaLing' 5,000 mpees ; holds a village in 
Shujawulpur nii a quit-rent of 1,054 rupees. 

KhurHia, Thakur of; receives from .Siudliia a lankah of 
1,750 Hall rupees per annum. 

.//u’t/eru, Tliiiknr of; receives from Hindhia a lankah of 1,200 
Hall rupees per annum. 

TUmpih', Eao of; recciws from Ilolkar, Sindhia, and 
Hliopal, tankahs ng’gveg'ating 6,449 rupees jier annum. Ho 
holds also two villages on a perpetual rent ot 600 rupees. 

liumrjarh, Tluikuritux of; receives from Holkar, Siudhia, 
Dewtis, and Bhopal, tankahs aggregating H,61.5 rupees. 

I\ul'ur]cheri,Thfikur of; I'eceives a lanlcah of 800 rupees; 
holds a village in Bhnjawiilpur on a qnit-reiit of 171 rupees 
8 annas. 

Sutateit, .Taghfrdar of ; huld.s in Kajgurli a lease of twelve 
villages, for which he pays a tankab of 3,400 rupees to llio 
chief of that state. 

Jalria Bhil, Ohiefs of; the descendants of the hrotlier of 
the notorious Pindiirl Khcetil. On the death of the brother 
the efd.ale was divided amongst his five sous, with whom and 
their children it remains. 

2. — BTraUKT.KlIA'NI). 

Chiefs who liold their states under sunnuds arc bound by 
Ikrnrnainas, or deeds of allegiance, and are vassals aud cle- 
pendant.s of the British CJovernment. 

Pannah, Riya of, is rleseenrled from a long line of ancestors, 
who played a conspicuous jiart in the liislory of Bunck'lkhand. 
The mo»t famous amongst them was (Jlmtter Bill, whose eldest 
son, Hirdi Hah, inherited from him, with Pannah, territories 
estimated at an annual value of 38,46,123 rupees. 

By wars, internal and external, the; importance of Pannah 
has much diminished since that period. The revenues arc. 
reduced to four lakhs of rupees ; the area of the country is 688 
srpiare miles, and the popnlaliou 07,500. 

The present Rdjd, Niipiit Singh, is fifth son in descent from 
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the son of CliutLcr St'il. He lias received the right of adoption, 
and is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. After much troulde. 
ho was induced about fourteen years ago to aholish the rite of 
sati throughout his territories. 

Logassi^ Ihio of. The ancestor of this chief was grandson 
of Hirdi Sail, above mentioned. He was in possession of seven 
villages Avlien the British Hovernment assumed siipremacv in 
Bundelkhand, and lie was confirmed in the.-^e after executing 
tlie usual deed of allegiance. The grandfather of the present 
held, as his predecessors, tlio title only of Dewau ; hut for Ins 
services in 18d7 lie received that of Ihio Bahadur, a jaghir of 

2.000 rupees per annum, a dress of lionuur worth 10,000 
rupees, and the privilege of adoption. The name of the pre- 
sent Biio is Ili'ra Singh. Tlie area of Logassi is ahrnit 30 
square miles, the population about 3,500, and the revenue 

17.000 rupees. 

Chirhm, Eajii of. This was a portion of the country over 
which, by the treaty of Bassein, 1803, thePeshwa ceded to the 
British his sovereign claims. The ruler of it was then Edja 
BikramajiT, a direct descendant from Chntter Sal, who, not 
however without some repugnance, subscribed to terms of alle- 
giance to tlie British in 1804. 

Etijil Eatan jSingh, gi-andson of Bikramajit, rendered 
good service in 1857. For this he was rewarded by receiving 
an accession of territory of 20,000 rupees per annum, a dress 
of honour, the privilege of adoption, and the right to a salute 
of eleven guns. 

The name of the present Edja is Jai Bingli Deo. Ho rnle.s 
over a territory, the area of which is 880 square miles, the 
population 81,000, and the revenue about 5,00,000 rupees. 

BijdwiLT, Eaja of. The founder of the little state of 
Bijawur was Bursing Deo, an illegitimate son of .Inggut Eaj, 
who was the second son of the famous Chntter Sfil. The present 
ruler, Bhao Perlah Singli, is fourth in descent from Bursing 
Deo. He rendered good service in the mutinies, for which he 
received a dress of honour, and the hereditary right to a salute 
of eleven guns. He has been allowed the right of adoption. 

The area of Bijawur is 920 square miles, the population 
90,000, and the revenue 3,50,000 rupees. 

Ajcdgarh, Edja of, originally styled Eiija of Banda. This 
slate was comprised originally in the kingdom of Jaitpur, left 
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io .ruo-gul K.'ij liy his fatlior, Cluittcr Sal. But tlio (lomuuous of 
Juj^gut Raj wore dWevcred l>y internal wars, and his descen- 
dant, Buklifc Singh, rvas reduced io hucli indigiuice tliat in the 
laifer part of (lie reign of All Bahadur, lie was cousl rained to 
accept from that sovereign a pittance of two I’lipoos jicv dicin. 
His eoiidiliun iinpro\ed on tlie occiipiiiion of Buiidelldiand hy 
the Bjiti.sh, and in lh07 he received a sunund restoring to 
him a portion of his ancesival posseshons. 'flu' present cldef, 
Jianjur Singh, is Lho fourth in descent from Bnhlit Singh. Thi' 
aiea of iiis territory is 340 square miles, ilie popnlaiiuu ,30,000, 
and the revenue 1,7,3,000 rupees. He has received the rigid, of 
adoption. 

Siivild, Riija of; also a lineal descendant of (.llud tor Siil ; rides 
over 0,3 srpiare miles of tonitovy, with a ])opidatien of Aj.'iOO, 
and a rei’cniie of ahoul 24,000 rupoe.s. The Iliija, whose name 
i,j ITindiiput, Inis received the light of adoption. 

Jifjiii, fiiio of; likewise a doseeiulant of Chutiei' S;il. His 
territory has an area of 27 sipiare mile.s, with a population of 
2,8(J0, and a revenue of 1 2, ,500 rupees. The chief has lieen 
grind ed the privilege of adoption. 

The present Ran, Bhopi'il Singli, i.s of unsound mind, and 
the state has Ireen, since 185,3, under the direct, control of the 
British ttoverinnent ; hut its atfair.s are arlmini.stered hy a 
native aup eriu t cii dent. 

Jussu, Raja of; an adopted descendant of Ohutfcer Sill, the 
lino hai'ing died out in 1860. The present Raja, Satterjit 
Singh, who belonged to a branch of the same family, was 
recognised hy the Briti.sli (lovernment in 1862. The area of 
Iris territory is ISO sipiare miles, the population 24,000, and 
the revenue ahout 30,000 rupees. Ho has received the right, 
of adoption. 

Behri, Cliicf of ; also a descendant of ( 'huitcr Bal ; administers 
30 square miles of territory, with a population of 2, ,500, and a 
reveimc of 2,5,000 rupees. The present chief, Bijey thugh, was 
the coiLsin and nearest relative of his predecessor. He has re- 
ceived the ]-ight of adoption. 

Gkaterp'ur, Rilja of. This state may he said to liavo been 
founded hy Sum Sail, a servant of Hindupnt, great grandson 
of Chutter Sal. 

Hiiidnpub ivas the second son of his father, but murdering 
his elder brother and confining the younger, he succeoded to 
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tlic iultoiil:inc-‘ Ml by rliulror Sal ta his elilM son Iliidi Sail. 
Adui' liii (leaili, liowPAor, civil wav c-ntnail, tlic ialiLTilanca 
wii'^ (lissipaipil, and Siiin Sail saw hi.s way to aiipropriatiti^- a 
portion Lu liiinsclf. After .some vici-.^itudes, ho was recn'>■lli^f'd 
)>7 tile British (hvernnmii in 1S08 as chief of I’hateqnir. 

In 1827, the son of Shui Sah, Bertah Sinj^li, ivas rnadi' a 
Ilaja by the British Govc-riinicnt. 

The lliija haviiio- died without is.suo in 18d4, the Couii of 
Dii-ectors ruled that the state of t'haterpnir was rlerudy an 
esclieai ; hut in consideration of the lidelity of the family and 
the good goveviunont of tho late Eaj.i, they decided, as au act 
of grace and favour, to graiii the slate to a nephew of the laic 
Ilaja, duggut liaj, the succession laung limited to him and his 
iLiale descendants. 

Jugg-ut Bflj attained his majority in 18(i7, but died in 18(18, 
leaving an infant son. Ilis succession was recognised liythe 
Ihitisli (jovcrmneut,by wluiin the state is administered through 
a native superintendent. Tlie Eaja has received penni.'&ioii 
to adopt. The area of Clialoriiiir is 1,240 srpiarc miles, llie 
- population 120,000, and the revenue 300,000 rupees. 

Borotidii, Ilaja of; helong.s to a very ancient family ef’ 
Ilajpiits totally unconnected with Bundelkhand. The slate has 
neither iiicreancd nor diinhiished in estcid, since it cuiuo under 
Britisli rule. It contains au area of 275 srpinrc miles, ai»npu!a- 
tion of 24,000, and a revenue of 45,000 rupees. The Ilaja, 
,Siu'ubjit Singh, has received the right of adoption. 

The, Uhoheu family. Tlio Chohej jagln'rs are jaghi'rs ud- 
miuistcred hy mcinhers of the Chohey family, whose aucc^tors 
possessed themselves of Kalinjer and other districts during the 
disfractious which follo'wed the invasions of Ali Bahadur. They 
had boon retainers of the family of (.'Inilter Sal and had no right 
to the dominions they had usurped, but the British on assuming 
sovereignty in Bundelkhand left them in possession, on condition 
of allegiance. 

Subsequently political necessity required that (he fort of 
Kalinjer should he surrendered, but other lauds were given in 
exchange. 

It is a rule of succe.ssion in this family that when heirs 
fail to any sharer in the family estates, the share shall ho 
divided amongst the surviving branches of tho family. 

There now remain six sharers. 

The area of the Chohej jaglu'rs is estimated at 90 square 
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I'AIiT miles, ihc popnlatuni at 14,000, llio revoimo at ",1,500 
, nipeos. 

Belivi, llao of; is rlescendrd from tlir earlier inenihei's of 
the Teliri family; administers a state of 15 Pipuaie miles, witli 
a population of 2,500, and a revenue of 15,000 rupees. Has 
recedved the power to adopt. 

I\ao of; a lineal doscendanl in the diiaad male 
line of Chutter Sal ; ride.s over a slate having 85 si{uarc inile«, a 
popnlatiou of 9,000, and producing a revenue of 50,000 rupee, s. 
lias received the right of adoption. 

Aht?, Jaghirdar of ; belongs to an old family ol the Bhagelas, 
■which hare held tlio jaghir from time iimnemorial. The area of 
the state i.s 100 square miles, tlie population 30,000, and the 
revcniK* 50,000 rupees. The Jag-hirdar lias received permi.ssion 
to adopt. 

Uckem and NarjC>d, RAja of; hclongs likewise to a very old 
family. The present Raja, Rugoviud Singh, did good service 
in 1857, for ■which he 'was i-ewardcd hy the grant of an addi- 
tional jaghir. Jlis estates had hecn for some time under 
British mauag’einout to free them from clchi ; hut they were -nv- 
restored to him in May 1865. The area of the state i.s 450 
snqare miles ; the population 70,000; and tlie revenue 72,400 
rnpees. 

Sohi'mal, Chief of ; deseeuded from .Taglurdars who rvere 
feudatories of the Riljas of Bauuah ; his independouco rvas 
recognised by the British in 1809. In oonsequence of (lie 
improvidence of the present Jaghirdar, the state has been for 
some time under British management. It has an area of 300 
square miles ; a population of 50,000 ; and a revenue of 30,000 
rupees. The chief has been guaranteed iho right of adoption. 

Gorihur, Eao of; descended from ancestors in the service 
of the Edjas' of Ajaigarli, ivho first rohelled against tlieir 
masters, and then .started as tlie leaders of a hand of professed 
plunderers. At the time of the eaily British occupation, the 
British Government sanctioned au oft'er of 30,000 rupees for # 
the capture of the leader, Earn Singli. Ho finally surrendered 
on the promise of receiving- a territorial possession on terms 
similar to those granted to the Bundelkhand chiefs. This was 
done in November 1807. 

The son of this adventurer rendered good .service in 1857. 

For this ho was nominated Eao Bahaddr, roceived a dress of 
honour w'orth 10,000 rupees, and the privilege of adoption. 
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Tliiri state comprise-i an area of 7G square mile?, witli a PARC 
population of 7,500, and a revenue of 65,000 rupee-. 

Chraoli, Jagiifrdar of; also the descendant of an adven- 
turer, the moat active and daring of all who oppo-ed tlie 
occupation of Bundelldiaud by tlie JJritisb. The father huh- 
initted, however, on condition of receiving a fuU pardon and 
a provision of land. This was granted in 1812. 

The present chief, lliiiidlnr Singh, whose cimduct in 1.S57 
was not satisfactory, administeis a state with an area of .50 
square miles, a p)opnlation of 5,000, and a revenue of 15,000 
rupees. He has received the right of adoption. 

Nitignoa Rehai, Jaglu'rdar of ; also a desceudant of one of 
the handitli leaders of bundelkhand. The property consisls 
only of Bto villages, which are to lapse ahsolutely at tlie death 
of the probcnt Jaglurdar, Juggut Singh. 

IFyJiere, Thakur of; descended from a dependant of the 
Hajas of Ilewa. The state ha- an area of 400 sfpiare miles, 
with a population of 70,000, and a revenue of 74,200 rupees. 

Tn consequence of its having heen deeply involved in debt hy 
^ its native ruler, it was for many years under liritisli manage- 
ment. It was made over to the Thakur in 186.5. 

Baoiu, Niuviih of; is a lineal descendant of Axof Jah, 
otherwise known as Chin Kilicli Kluiu, tlie founder of the 
family which now rides at Hyderabad. This state is the only 
state in Bundelkhand ruled by a Mahomedan. It covens an 
area of 127 square miles, has a population of 1 9,000, and 
yields a revenue of 100,000 rupees. 

The IJiLshi Bhya Jiighh's, Jaghirdars of; are de.scended 
from Dewaii liai Singh, hiui.^elf descended from one of tlm 
Eajiis of Tcliri. Dewiiii Rai .Singh left an estate called Bani- 
gun, wliicli on his death he willed to he divided into eight 
shares among his eight sons, whence the name of tlie Iluslit 
l.liya Jag’hirs. Of these eight shares two were at an early 
date merged into the remainder; one reverted to Tehri, and a 
fourth was, in 1841, confiscated for the rebellion of its owner. 

There now remain four Jaghirdar.-*, and four jagln'rs 
covering 86 square miles. The population of all is estimated 
at 18,000, and the revenue at 81,000 rupees. 

Kani/ddhcma, Jaglurdar of; administers a small jaghir 
formerly part of the stale of Tebri. It first came formally 
under British sovereignty in 1862. It has a revenue of 30,000 
rupees. The population numbers about 6,000. 
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WlIS'i'lUiN f.NJUA. 

Sdtura Jafjh'mlaTS whose ponsessioiis haveheeii (/iiumnlerd by 
the Brilish Goeenimenl. 


N.Tl — 'l’lie-<o .T;ig]u'i(l:u's tlo iiol po»t‘'S tlio poflcr of lil'c mid death. 

Ahidkot, Jaolurdar of, admiiiihlovH an atea of !),S(i scjiiaie 
miles, witli a population of 77 , 33 !), anti a rovemio of 1 . 50 , 000 . 

Tlio icimre of Llic in tlie present, family dale.s iVom 

aliout 1730. 

Paid Sacheo Joyh'ir; Cliief of, is de-scciidetl from one of 
tlie eight heredifavy ministers of the old Marliiila empire. 

The area of the jaghir is .500 stpiare miles; the ])opulalion 
110,193; tlio revenue 120,000 rupoe.s. The Pant iSachoo 
pays a tribute of 5,275 rupees to the IJriiish Cfovornment. 

Paid Fi'llkl Nidjil JurjMr, Cliief of; is descended by 
adoption from a family high in esteem under Sivaji, and upon 
■whose represonlativo Jhija Ih'un conferred tin' title of ‘Prilhi 
Nidlii,’ a title liiglicr lhau that of the Peshwa. 

The area of the jagliir is 350 stjuaro miles; the ]io])ulii-- 
tion G7,9C7 ; and the revenue amounts to 7.5,000 rupees. ^ 

Jaghie of the Du/I, ay, Chief of; i.s called the Duflay 
from DuHapilr, a village in the district of ,Tut. The area o( 
the jagln'v is 7,000 stpiare miles ; the population 58,79-1, 
and the revenue Go, 000 rupees, of which nearly .GjOOO are paid 
to the Briti.sh G-uveniment, 

Jaghlv of the Nirahallcur, nr Dhidkm, Cln'ef of; is 
de.scendccl by adoption from a family whieli long held the 
jaghir under tho Hlahoincdau hings of Bijapur, and dir- 
liuguished itself by its hold opposition to Hiwrji. Tho area 
of the jaglnr is 4.00 square miles, lire pn^nilalion 47,100, 
and the revenue 7 5,000 rupees. 

Pasurni, Jaglnrdar of; belongs to the hlalKnuodan family 
of iVaekur, the reprebcuLativc of which received the jaglu'r 
from Jlaja Salui for his fidelity. Tho income of his lands is 
about G,G47 rupees, all of which, except a small subsistence ■<! 
allorvance, is assigned to his creditors. 


Souths} n Mdehatd JagMixlars. 

5.13.— Of tlwae tlie first-mentioned, the Pidwardliur, luw nlone power to try 
for capilal offences any person but British siiliject.s. Tlie otliers iinvo 
power to try for capital oUcjiccs their own subjects only, 

The PutvMrdJmv, a family founded by Hurl Bind,, a 
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DraJimaii, wJio becaiiu^ family pricsf of an iiifliioniial faniily 
in tlie vicinily of [vdlliapviv, and whose tlivco sons rose to liigli 
military command under the first Peshvva, receiving grants of 
laud on condition of military service. His grundson, Purus- 
rain Jllian, was well Imown to the English as the leader of llie 
Miii'hatil division which co-operated in the reduction of 
hlysorc in 1792. lie was killed in battle in 1800, fighting' 
against Kdlhapilr. The family ostales are now divided into 
Jive separate parts, held by separate members of tlic family. 
They produce in the aggregate a revenue of 980,000 rupees, 
of wliieh tlieypay 49,429 ru[)ces to the British Govcrninont, in 
lieu of maiulainiug a eouiingent force. 'J'o each of the chiefs 
the viglil of adoption has been granted. 

liamdrug, Chief of; descended from a family to which the 
hlarhatas eoufidocl, in tlic early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the defenco of the two strongest forts in the Konlcan, 
Nui'gtind and Bamdrug. The two forts becuma i-egarded in 
course of Lime as separate appanages for inoinhors of the same 
family, and as such they wc>rc regarded, when, on the fall of 
^ the Peshwa, 1818, they came, into British possession. 

The ruler of Nargund rebelled and murdered tlic Brilish 
political agent in 1857. BTr this he was lianged, and his 
estate was confiscaled. 

I'lic riiicf of IliLindrug, on the otlier hand, remained 
faithfid, and was granted the right of adoption. His reveiiiic 
amounts to about 50,000 rupees. 

MiuUiul, Chief of; is dcscoudod from a fiimily svliieh rose 
In eminonco umlcr the ]\Iahomedau Kings of Eijapur, from 
whom its mfimhers received their estates. The revenues 
amount to about 1,00,000 rupees, of wliieii 2,618 aro paid to 
the British Government in lien of military service. 

Ahyftsimian Chief ts. 

Jiiijlra, 8idi of, is descended from tlic Abyssinian admirals 
of tlio Stahomedan fleet which served the Kings of Bijapiir. 
In course of time, Jiard pi-esscd in the fort of Jiujira by the 
jMarhiltas, the captains of the fleet formed themselves into a 
kind of republic, and offered ilicir services to Auraugzib, 
Their services were accepted ; their chief was appointed 
admiral of the imperial fleet, for ilic support of which an as- 
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■signment was granted on llic revenues of Rurat, tln3 trade of 
wliicli port, togctlier with the ships wlneh annually convoyed 
the pilgrims to Mecca, the admiral was specially bound (o ])ro- 
tect. The admiral in 1733, Sidi Kasim Vakfit Khan, ciiiered 
in that year into an offensive and defensive alliaiiec willi tlie 
British Goverumonl, to which ho and Ids successors were (>\or 
faithful. 

In 1834 .Jinjfra was declared to l)e subject to the Briltsh 
power. 

It pays no tribute. TJie area of tlie (eriiloiy is 324 s(|uare 
miles, its population 71,000, and its rovcuiues 1,70,000 
rupees. The chief lias power to try Ids own suhj eels only ihr 
capital offences. 

Suuliin, Kawill) of; descended from a Sidi of Jiiijira, io 
whom the Peshwa m.ado over lauds in lieu of .linjira, of which, 
however, he never ohiained pos'^essiou. The, estate consists of 
seventeen villages, the revenues from which amount to 8,7,000 
rupees. The population is about 13,000. The Kawfil) has 
power to try his own subjects only for capit.al oifenees. 

Other States, 

Jhmsda, Kajil of; admiiiistei’s a small .stale, Ibrtj'-flve inile.s 
south-east of Siiral, the early history of which is unknown. 
Its population is 1 9,000, and the revennea amount to 01,000 
rupees, of which 7,371 rupees are paid ns tribute, The Ihija 
has power to try liis own subjects only for capital offences. 

Bharvipiir, Eilja of; adminislers a small state, south of 
Earisda, the population of which amounts to 15,000, and the 
revenue to 90,000 rupees, of which about 0,500 are paid as 
tribute. The Eaja has only power to try his own subjccis for 
capital offences. 

Jowav, Eiija of; descended from a freebooter, who, till 
cheeked hy the Marhatas in 17G0, raised a Large revenue hy 
robbeiies and exactions. At present the state tlui.s acquired 
covers an area of 300 square miles, has a population of 8,000, 
and yields a revenue of 25,900 rupees. 

The powers of tlie Eaja, aro similar to those of the Raja (jf 
Dhurmpur, 

Kamhay, Nawilb of; is desccudedfrom the last Imi one 
of the Mahomedan governors of Grujrat. He rules over a 
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small litiL compad, country -with an area of 350 scpiare miles, a 
population of 175,000, and a revenue of 3,50,000 rupcos. 

The iMawilb has received a siinnud guai-autocing any sue- 
cession tint may be legitimate according to Jtalioinedair law. 
He has power to try for capital offences any persons except 
Uritibli subjects. 


I’ATtT 

YU. 


KdlluiUiir. 


PiinLijtlNiEY. — Of the cliiefs in the Oiijrat Peniii.snla, or 
Kiitliiwar, ono hundred and thiVty-.scvon were, in former days, 
tributary to the Peshwa, and one hundred and eleven to the 
Oailjwar. The trihutes, as settled with each chief individually, 
amounted, in 1809, on account of the former, to 8,54,700 
rupees; on account of the latter to 9,79,882. The Pcsliwats 
sliare of th(3 ii'ibiitn was ceded to the Jlritish O-ovornment in 
Juno 1817, and in 1820 the Gaikwar agreed to allow his share to 
ho collected hy the British, and to send no troops into Kathiwar, 
From that date the supreme authority in the wliole of the 
peninsula has rested with tlue British trovernment. 

Under the authority thus recognised the British trovern- 
ineiiL established in 1831 a criminal court of justice in Kathi- 
war, to he presided over hy the polilical agent, aided hy three 
or lour chiefs as a&ses.s(U's, for the trial of capital crimes on the 
esiiites of chiefs who might he too weak to punish sucdi offences, 
and of ci'ime.s committed by petty chiefs against ono another, 
or otherwise than in ihe legitimate exercise of authority over 
their own dependants. Sentences e.xcecding impriKoninent for 
seven years rerpiire to bo submitted to the Bnmhay tTuvernment 
for ayjproval. Of ihe cliiefs, the iirst tlve in the order laid 
down below have power to try for capital offences any persons 
except British subjects; the remainder Inive power to try their 
ovvn .subjects only. 

The area of Katliiwar is 21,000 square miles ; the popula- 
t ion is estimated at 14,75,085 ; the gross income of the chief may 
he set down as at least 100,00,000 rupees ; the gross tribute and 
collections realised in 18G2 amomitcd lo 1 1,81,140 rupees, of 
which 7,23,370 were for the British Government ; 3,10,000 for 
the Gdikwar ; 04,000 for the Nawab of Jundgarh, and 83,270 
for local funds. 

Subjoined is a list of the chiefs who exercise legal juris- 
diction. 

B B 
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Jnnugdrli, Nawali of; is Uio rejn'cscntalivc of a family 
founded by Sln'v Khan JJabi, a soldier of furLuno, wlio, during 
the confusion occasioned b}'" f he st niggles belwcon tlie iMarluitas 
and Mogul for supremacy in the province, established himself 
in the district of Sorelh, of winch .Tninigarh is the capital. 
The present NawAli is seventh in descent from tlio founder. 

The revennes of the stale are about 6,00,000 rupee, s ; the 
Nawab pays to ibu Rrilisli (lovermneut 28, ,394, and to tlie 
Giiikwar 3G,413. He lias received the assurance that any 
succession to bis state, legitimate according to the Malioniodan 
ride, will he upheld. 

Iiatvdnci(/(i't\ Jam of; is the bead of the Jabrejah Ilajphts. 
The family, of which lie i.s tlie representative, einigvuti'd from 
Kachli to KiitluNvur, and foundocl Nawiinagar aliont the year 
1542, driving before tliem the Jetwa family, wlio fonnerly pos- 
sessed the country, lint who are now confined to tlie small 
state of Puvliandur. 

A predecessor of the present Jam made' a futile attempt to 
shake off the ]lriti.sli suzerainty in 1811-12, hut lie faih'd to 
evoke even sjmipalhy with his projects. 

The Jam of Nawaiiagar has received power lo adopt. His 
revenues amount to about (5,00,000 rupees, lie pays to the 
British 50,312, to the flaikwiir 64,183, and lo the Nawah of 
Juiiiigarh 4,843 rupees. 

BJu'ion a gar, ThCikm of; is descended from a Kajput family, 
which settled in the peninsula about the year 1200 a.d. He 
is the richest chief, and his territories arc in the most flouvish- 
iiig condition of any, in the peninsula. Ills reveuuos are 
estimated at over 8,00,000 rupees. lie pays in tribute 1,30,000 
rupees to the British Government, lie has been guarani eed 
the right of adoption. 

Purhandnr, Kaiia of, is a Eajpiit liclonging to (ho Jetwa 
tu'ihe, expelled in 1,542 from Nawaiiagar the family now 
ruling there. In the j^r 1808, in return for (lie aid of the 
British in the suppression of a rebtdlion, ilio ruling Riina ceded 
to them half the port dues of the port of his chief town. 
These are rated at about 15,000 rupee.s per annum. The total 
revenues of his state amount to 2,50,000 rupees. Besides the 
15,000 for a moiety of the port dues, he pays the British a 
tribute of 25,202 rupees. To the Gsiikwar be pays 1,} 9(5, and 
to Junagarh 5,106. He is considered to lie .spcciall}'' entitled 
to the assisiauce of the British Government. 
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Duiungdra, (Jliief of; is head of the Jhalla Ihijputs. His 
country lias become iniicli impoverished from various causes. 
Hih revenue is raU'd at about 1,60,000 rupees, and his tribute 
to the Britisli (iovenimenfc at 40,000. 

Wunlaiiir, Thakur of; has a small district in IMuchhvi- 
Kanta. Ilia revenue is not more lhan 26,000 rupees ; tlie tri- 
bute taken is, or was, 12,000 riipee.s. 

Moraiu'), Chief of; is the princqjal cliief iu Mnchlni-Kantit ; 
is .stated to l)e deacoiidccl from the Eaos of Kachh. His estate 
comprises niiicty-scvcn villages ; his revenue is rated at 
1,68,641 rupees, and Ids tribute is 40,001, 

liajkot, Thakur of; belongs to a Miirhata family. His 
revenues arc aliout 75,000 rupees; he p.ay.s a tribute to the 
British of 17,421 rupees, and receives, on the other liand, 2,803 
rupees as compensation for land granted by him for a civil 
btalion. He pays annually 2,330 rupees to the Nawab of 
Juniigarh. 

Gundiil, Chief of; administers a large district iu the divi- 
sion of Ilalar. His revenue was rated at 4,00,000 rupees, 
derived from one hundred and seventy-nine villages, and two 
flourishing towns. He pays a tribute to the British of 53,000 
rupees, and to tlie Gtlikwar of 1,15,000 rnpee.s. He is a 
Ihijput. 

Limri, Chief of ; is a Eajput. His revenues are estimated 
at 1,60,000 rupees. His annual tribute to the Britisli amounts 
to .51,931 rupees annua 11}'. 

W'lulwan, Eajil of; is one of the principal chiefs in the 
.Ihaldwar division of Kathiwar, Ilis revenues amount to 
2,50,000 rupees ; hi.s tribute to the British 1o aliont 32,500, and 
to lliG Nawiih of .liiiiagarh to 62,812, 

FdiiUhuL, Rajd of; is a relation of the Eaja of Bhiiouagar, 
being dosceuded fi'om the same stock. His caintal is the chief 
place of pilgrimage in Gujrfd. 

iJhei'ol, Chief of ; belongs to the Jhareja Eajputs. 

Jaffwmhdd, Sidi of; is subject to the Sidi of Jiugtira (^otde 
‘ Abyssinian Chiefs,’ ante). Ilis revenues amount to .30,000 
rupees. He pays no tribute, either to the British, or to the 
(u'dkwar. 

81 mill. 

Khalrpur, Amir of; rules over tho remnant loft to Iho 
I'alpvir family after the ei.nquest of fdindh by Sir Charles 
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PA JIT Napier in 1843. Previous to thal contpiest, Ali Mun'ul liacl 
. been recognised as clncf of Kliairpur. AFUt it, to obtain a 
larger share of the Lerritory for himself, he did not liosilate to 
forge an alteration of the treaty which liad made Itim ruler of 
the country guaranteed to him before it. 'I'lie fraud was detected, 
and on investigation clearly estahlislu'd. Ali IMiuadwas then 
degraded from the rank of Jiaiw of Khaivpur, and deprived of 
all Ilia teiritoi'ies except those whicli he lield inuler Ida fatliei-’a 
Avill. The country still nded hy the Aim'r is eatimaled at. an 
area of 5,000 square miles; it has a population of 105,000, 
and a revenue estimated at 3,50,000 rupees. 

I'he Amir has poAver to try for capital offence, s all persona 
hut British subjects. 


Pallid iipnr Agency. 

PiiELiMiNAiiT. — There arc eleven states under tin’s agency, 
of Avldclr four arc Mahoiucdan and seven Hindu. T!io total area 
of the states is 6,041 square miles, the population 321, (>45, and 
the gross revenues 6,40,000 rupees per annum. Tlio chiefs of 
Pfihlanpur and Itfulhanpur alone have power to try for capii.al 
oifeuees any persons except British subjects. 

DeAA'un of ; claims his descent from the leadin’ 
of a tribe of Afghans who occupied Bi\hav in the reign of 
Humtlynn. Tire head of the family derived lus title of DcAVaii 
from the Emperor Akhar. 

The present chief rendered good service in 1857, and has 
been assured that the British (iovenimcnt Avill iipltold any 
succession in t.lic state AA'hich maybe legitimate according to 
Alahomedan Iuav. The area of the territory is 2,384 square 
miles; the population 178,051; and the reveiine.s 3,00,000 
rupees. The chief pays a tribute of 45,512 rupees to tlio 
Giiikwar. 

Puhlanpiir, NaAViih of; derives liis deseent from a family 
Avhich came from Ispahan about two coiiluries and a lialf ago. 
An ancestor, Shu- Khan Bahi, Avas Thanadar of the disti’iet of 
Chowfil in 1659 ; and in 1713, his grandson, Jawan Alurd Khan, 
Avas appointed Foujdar of Earlhanpur. Ifo had several sons, 
the elder of Avhom, hearing tliC same name, is con.spicuoua in 
the GujiAt annals of the period. This chief usurped the 
Subadhtiri of Gujrat, Subsequently the family lost several of 
their possessions to the Gaikwilr, but received a sumuid for tlio 
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reinaiiulcr. 'Fhc family came under Llie suzerainty of the part 
llriiish ill 1820. ' 

iriio area of llsidhanpur is 833 square miles ; the population 
4.5,293, and the revenue 2, .50, 000 rupees. The state pays 
lilack mail (,o the neighljouriug tribes of Kiili plunderers, but 
110 trilnit.e. 

Tlio bfawitb lias received the right of appointing a successor 
according to Slahouiedan laiv. 

WiircU, Naivab of; administers a state the area of which is 
204 square miles; the population 12,OoO, and the revenue 

18.000 rupc'es. He is a Mahomediin of the Jhiit tribe. 

Tenvaiu, Nawiib of ; possesses an area of 100 square miles ; 

with a population of 4,488, and a revenue of 2,000 rupees. 

Tlmmd md Monoara, Chief of; possesses an area of 113 
square miles, a population of 27,000, and a revenue of 21,000 
rupees ; pays no ti'ibute. 

TKuo, Clliiof of; is a Cliohau Eajput ; pays no tribui/e ; has a 
revenue of 8,600 rupees. The area of Ids territory is 360 
square miles, and the population 13,000. 

Sne,fia\ivi, Chief of ; also a Cliohan Ihijpill. Tlie area of ld,s 
territory is 161 square miles, the population 5,813, and the 
revenue 5,500 rupees. 

DSodur, Chief of; is a Eajput. Tlie area of his territory 
is 240 square miles, the population 9,000, and the revenue 

5.000 rupee.s. 

Chorvjiu and Cliarclul, Chief of; is a Eftjput of Ihe 
Jhareja trilie. TTic area of his territory is 410 .sipiare miles ; 
the population 12,000, and llie revenue 13,000 rupees. 

Bkahvr, Chief of; rules over an area of 72 square miles, 
with a population of 2,000, and a revenue of 800 rupee.s. 

Kaidraj, Chief of ; rules over an area of 507 square miles, 
with a ])opnliition of 12,945, and a revenue of 18,000 rupees. 

Tlic chief pays 5,593 rupees as tribute to the Gaikwhr. 

Malukantd States. 

PiiHLiJHMARY. — The area of MahikantJi is 4,000 square 
miles ; the population is 311,046 ; and the entire revenues 
amount to 5,14, 000 riqoees, of which the Gaikwflr receives 
1,29,483 as tribute, llesides that of Idar and Ahmadnagai-, 
which will 1)0 separately noticed, there are the following 
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fainilios uotovious cliiflly an fivcboolor'i, mill 1o wlimn il. 
iimicc(‘hs,u-y to laalae liivLliCf ictoroiico. Tho cliict' of yVinhaui ; 
llu' Knits of Solmv ; tlic 'I'linkuv of Alilnva; flu' 'rbaknr of 
I'ilovi; tlio dii('f of Gajnn ; (lie dii('f of Aiinvia ; llio licads of 
villajfpH in tlie IMegriij dislricf. Tlio ('iij^a'^oinonLs made with 
ttio cltioFs may 1)0 fi'oaorally .simiiiiod up as l)(.'iiig ('ii^aopmonl s 
ou ilioii' patf iio( to rob or sloal. I proecod now lo Ilia only 
important Ktat(' in ALilu'kaiita, tlial of fdar and Alintadiia^ar. 

hltir and Ahmadiuif/ar, I\aJ;i. of; is a doso'ndanf of tin' 
brotlnw of Abhi Sino'b, Itaja of .lodbpur. In the second qnarti'r 
of tb(i cigbteentli (“onfnry liis brother, Ananrl Singh, witli 
anolher, Jlai Singh, left in (iiijnit, where their father liiul hcen 
A^’iccroy, coiicpiorcd the districts of Jdar, Abmaclnagar, and ton 
others. In the wars which followed they and their dosoend- 
ants were stripped of a considerable portion of the territories ho 
thus acquired. Then followed family dissensions, wiiicli ended 
in the dismemberment of the territory, and its division into 
two distinct principalities of Idar and Ahmadnagar. 

Tliis separation lasted until on the failure of lieirn tolMaun 
Singh, Raja of Jodhpur in 1843, the chiof of Ahmadnagar was 
okreted, as one of the nearest collaterals, to siiecoed lii.m in 
that aiieient kingdom. As a consecpicnce, it was decided in 
1848, after some ohjeetiou ou the part of her late ruler, that 
Ahmadnagar slioukl revert to Idar. 

The Rfija of Idar has received the riglit of adoption. Tfe 
possesses the power to try for capital offences any ])orsoiis 
except British subjects. 

Hand Kautd Staks. 

PKnLiniNAUY, — Of the chiefs in those .statcstlic tirst in order 
of place in tliis record alone lias jjower to try for crimin.il 
offences any 2 >erson excejit British siihjccts ; the remaining 
five have power only to tiy their own snlijoets for sueli 
offences. Bui besides these there are fifty-six small pro- 
jn-ieiors, mostly Bluls and Mewasse.s, pluudcrers hy instinct, 
and with whom the engagements made relate priuciiially to 
the pruliibitiou and jumishmeat of jilundering, and to the 
harbouring of ^Jhmdcrors. It woidd be tedious to give even 
the designation of the liotty holdings. It will suffice to slate 
that the revcnue.s of the chiefs ascend to 33,000 rupees, and 
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descend to 50 nqices per annum. With the exception of 
llirce, tliey are all ti’ibutaiies of the Gaikwar. 1 now proceed 
to notice the six principal chiefs. 

RajpiplUi Cliiefs of; lire Rajputs whose ancestors main- 
tained their independence till the time of Akhar. On the 
decline of tlie. Mahoincdan power tliey fell under the domina- 
tion of the Gaikwar. In consequence of a quarrel between 
Unit prince and the nominal ruler for the nine years antece- 
dent, the British Government interfered in 1819. Two yeans 
later the Giiikw'ar relinquished Iris control over the territory 
to the liritislr Government, eiigagino- to receive his tribute 
throunh tiro bands and by tlie .sole intervenlion of that power. 

The British Government then assumed, tire Eaja being a 
minor, the management of the country, which was almost 
bankrupl. fliuce Lliat time the finances have been in a mea- 
sure restorocl: the disputes with the Gaikwfir satisfactorily 
settled by the transfer to him of certain villages, and the 
government restored to its native ruler. 

The area of IJajpIphl is 4,.oOO square miles, and the revenue 
3,75,000 I'upoos, of which 20,000 rupees are paid annually 
to the British Government towards lire maintenance of the 
GujiTit Bhfl corps. 

Deogarh Iktria, Ihlja of; is descended from the Pawaichas 
of Piiwagurh, one of the branches of the Cliohan race. Driven 
from Piiwagurli hy the Mahomedans, they toolc refuge in the 
country of the Bhfla, and founded there a neiv principality. 
Tire state ivas brought under the protection of the Britislr 
Govcrnineni after the defeat of Sindhia in the war of 1 802-3. 

Subsequently, however, the country underwent great tribu- 
lation from Marlidia invasions and internal strife. In 1819 it 
was taken under dii-ect Biitish management, and its finance.?, 
which were half ruined, were in a nicasure restored. The 
present Baja, Maun Singh, is nineteen years old. The area of 
tiro slate is 1,1)00 .square miles, and its revenues 75,000 rupees. 
It pays a tribute of 12,000 rupees to the British Government. 

Ghota Udaipur, Bajil of ; is descended from the same 
family as the preceding. Tire state became subject to the 
Britislr Government in 1 822. Its area is about 3,000 square 
miles, and its revenue ahont 1,00,000 rupees. It pay.s an 
anmral tribute of 8,770 rupees to tire Oaikwar, 

LinCtwOru, Eajti of; ruler of a territory -which came under 
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J'AitT Ih'ih’rih proicdion ah i,ho timo and imder tlio cij('iiinslanc‘o=; 

T 1 ^ 4 » « 

' . rela(,('d regarding; Ddogadi Baria. 'I’lio area of (lie slaio is 
1,73G square inilof!, and llip reveiinc 42,000 iui)t'(‘S, It pays ,, 
10,(553 rupees irilnite to tlio Biitish, and 2,300 rupees iu tire 
Eulu' of Baliisnuir. 

Suulh^ liajit of; rules a terrilory (lie an-a of wliieh is 900 
sqiiaie miles, and tlu' reveniu' 22,000 rupees. lIi' pays a "" 
ti'iLuti' to (he Brilisli (rovernmeut of (1,10S iiipei's. Ife claiiiis 
dcseeut fruin (ho aiieicid Bajiis of IMi'ilwa. 

Balas'mur, Babi of; is doKcended from the same family as 
the Nawabs of Jhiiagarh in KathivvAr, and is (he representative 
of (he younger branch, ft eamc under the polhical jurisdictiou 
of the Brhish after the dowirfall of the Beshwa in 1818. 

The area of the territory is 400 square miles; and its 
ravGiiuo abou(, 40,000 rupees. It pays a trilmtc of 11,071) 
rupees lo the British Goverumont. 

4. SoimiKKN India, 

PudvlcoUa, Rfiia of; is kuoivii as the Tondiinan Ihlju. Ills 
connection with respect to the British Government is peculiar. 

Tie has no treaty with it, pays no tribute, and his courts of 
juaiico are rnnler no exterior supervision. Yet he is under llie 
suzerainty of the British. Ills small state, possessing an area 
of 1,037 square miles, is siuToiiiided hy British distrieis; lie 
keeps up only 12(i regular iutautry and 21 troo 2 )ers, lie.suh’.s 
iniKtia and watohraeu ; and the British Govenunont ri'coivc's 
compilaiiits from his servants, and sends tlieni to ho dealt with 
hy the political ag’eut, who is also entitled (,n advise and ro- 
monstrato with the Baja on all siihjecLs, Imlj iiinre csjiecially as 
regards expenditure. His subjects, too, am anienahh; to 
British courts for crimes committed wiiliin the British ter- 
ritory. 

The Tondiman Rajas are the oldcsi and irnesi. allies of lire 
British in Southern India. They most inalerially aided tliem 
in ihoir eonte.sL for supremacy with the French, especially in 
the stirring events in the neighbourhnod of Tidchinilpalf, and 
subsequently in the wars against the JMaliomedan dynasty of 
Mysore. 

The British Government of former days was not backward 
in recognising and substantially rewarding those services. 
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Tlio Kaja lias recoivcrt llio riglil, of adoption. The popnia- I’ART 

tioii of liis teu'itoiy is 208,780 square miles, and the revenue 

3,24,130 rupees. The present Eaja, as a puuisLmeiit for liis 
lechlcss expenditure, has been deprived of some of Ins titles. 

Siindur, llajii of; is descended from the faniil}' of the 
famous Moniri Lhio, of wlini(3 i^rincipality Handiir formed a 
liart. It was conquered by the British in 1817, rc'stored in 
1818, and a sunnud granting it to tlic present family for ever 
issued in 1820. d'he present Baja, was an adopted son. He 
has received power to adopt. 

The area of the ierritory is 1 4.> .s<piare miles ; its popnlation 
13,440 ; and its revenue 37,821 rupees. 

Ba )L(j((p('(l! , Jaghh'dar of; administers a territory having 
an area of oOO square miles, a population of 3.3,200, and a 
revenue of 1,60, 17, 3 rupees. He administers civil and erijriinal 
justice except in cases involving capital pimislimeni. Certain 
conditions arc imposed on him to ensure as far as may be 
security against oppres.sion for his subjects. He has received 
the power to adopt. 

Kanamiv, Baja of; is a Mapillah. He holds, in addition 
to his estate on tlio mainland, tlio southern Laccadive islands. 

The descent, as in the royal families of Travaukur and Kochiu, 
lies with tlio male descendants of sisters. 

N,]l. — llesitU'S Ivnuniiiir, there aro on Iho Blnlabnr eo.aata scsveial other 
stales Huliordiiiato to TUitish autlioiity, with wliom (snuajremeilts on 
revonuo niiittera haves hei'ii niaile by tlio Ihilisli Govwiimcnt. None of 
these .states have any political status, ami it is uiuiccessary (o cnumeriile 
any of them iu a wurlr of ihi.s kind, 'flic uiciition even of Kanamir is 
superiliious. 

0 . EAsmtN Ihdia. 

Mill Tipamh, Eiijii of; ha.s no treaty with the Britislr 
(rovermuent, though lie receives Ins investiture from it. His 
country was never subjected by the Mogul or his lieutouanls 
and j'epresentativcs. The area of his territory is 2,870 square 
miles ; the population 09,000. 

Knsa0> SHI States. Tliese aro twenty-five in number ; over 
live of these, called the semi-independent states, their chief 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction over their own people 
only. 

Tlie twenty minor states, whicli it is umieceBsary to enume- 
rate, are virtually dependent, on the British Government. 
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('ktitU'i Niu/])i'ir, trilnitary 'MalialH of; coiiKist of .several 
peUy si/aloa vvlncli it. is iinneoeasary to eiminerale, aa Ui('y are 
all uiidcr the undclincd authovity of Llie I’riiish commiasiouer. 

Grim, triliutary M:dia]ri of; sixteen in nuniltor, lield l)y 
peliy Idijas, who iidiniui.sler criminal ant) civil jiistieo, con- 
trolled only hy flic iiiuhdined aulliority of tlio i5i'iti.sh snjtor- 
iuLcndent. 

Eajii of; is in aidiordinate alliance willi (lie, 
Ihilish. The relations willi him are conducted (hrough a jmli- 
tical agent. The area of his territory is 7, .'184 ri(]ii!n'e miles ; tin' 
liopulation 7,'),840, and the revenue 1 i. ‘2,30 npiees. IIo pay.s 
no tribute, 

Koch BiVidr, Ilajii of; descended from a family which began 
its connection with the Rritish in 1772 by its chief, t lien a 
niiuor and a prisoner in the hands of (he Bhutia.s, olferiug- 
to pay to them lialf ]ii,s revenue if they would assist, him to 
expel the Eluiiias from Ids country. 

Tlioy were expelled. (Since that period Kocli Jliliur lias 
I'cmained annexed to Bengal, and lialf ils revonne.s arc paid to 
tlie British (tovenmicnt. Tlio inanagomcnt of ilic country is 
left, however, in tlio sole care of the Ihijii and his olTicer.s. 

Tlio area of the country is 1,300 square miles, the popnla- 
tioii 100,000, the rcveniiD 7,00,000 rupees. 


0. 


NoRTit-WiteTKiix India. 


/ Nawiih of; is the lineal descendant of Ali hhi- 

■ homed Khan, (he adopted son of Dand Khun, himself the son 

* of an Afghan who seitlod in Rohilkhand. Ali IMahoincd Khan 
j was the first to ehiablisli ahsolute supremacy in Ruhilkliand, 

* and to i.ake ilie title of Ahiwiih. 

i The commotions prevalent in N'ortli-ViTstcrn India upon 
1 the hreak-np of the Mogul empire, affected the position of tlio 
heir of Ali Alahomccl, and in the end he was glad (o compound 
‘ for the possession of llie estate of Rampur, nu condition of 
i military service to llic A''mi'r of Oiidh, a condition coinmuled 
1 in 1783, under the guarantee of tile Brhish tloveruraent, to a 
cash payment of 15,00,000 rupees. A portion of the estate 
was subsequently cut off and annexed to Rolnlklnuid, but when 
that province came into British possession in 1801, the position 
then held by the Kawab was continued l.o him. 
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Tlio ^iiw.il) of JiimijHii-, ]\riilioiuod Yu<suf Ali Khan, leii- 
(lered f>'oocl hcrvioo in 1S57. For tliib ho icooivod a giant of 
land yi(‘lding 1,04,000 riiix-es. He was subsequcnlijaLoriiiiiiited 
a Knight of the jMo'-t Exalted Order of the Star of India, and 
received a siinnud assurino- liim regarding the Siiicce'bion. 

The area of Ihiiiipur i.s l, 1 10 square miles, Uic population 
0,90,202, and the reveime alirmt 10,00,000 rupees. 

Iluiunris, Ih'ijfi of; is deseended from tlie nephew of Clieit 
Singh, the eliicf wlio made himself famous in the time of 
Wanon Hastings. Had he displayed in that ciisis a presence 
of iniiul and direct ness of aim corresponding to tlio ciremn- 
stances in which he had been placed, tlie history of India might 
ha\e hecn changed. As it was, he was dethroned, and his ter- 
ritory given, witli greatly resiriclcd growers, and a comsiderable 
inci'('ase of trihute (from twenty-two and a half to forty lakhs), 
to his nephew. 

Tiro family derhes its origin from a Zarar'ndar named 
Alansa Ihiin, who originally possessed no more than half the 
rdllago of Gungapur, hut wlio, llirongh tire favarur of the 
Suhadar of the province, and by the modes then usual in 
Hindostau, aoqidred in niuelecrr years districts yielding a gioss 
revenue of 24,50,000 riqices. These, his son, Balwaut Singh, 
iiicreasod Lo a yield of 3.), 00, 000 rupees. CherT Singh was the 
ftorr of Balwaut Singh. 

From the time ef the expulsion of Gheit Singh, the ad- 
rniiristratioir has been entirely in the hands of the British, 
the Kfijil retaining his authority only over certain patrimonial 
lauds of ineousiderablc cxlerrl,a cerlain share of tire surplus 
revenue or o.xcess above the fi.ved trihute being a.sbigued for his 
persoiral expenses. Ho has received I he right of adoption, arrd 
is allo\v.ef[ a salute of thirteen gim.s. 

■^,Af(U'Iiwul, Bhja of; administers a country possessing air area 
of 4,500 stprare miles, with a population of 200,000 and a 
revenue of 80,000 rupees. This comprises only a portion of 
the territ.oi'y formerly held by his house. But prior to the 
FipMl.wiU' of_l,8§4-6, the Giirkha.s had deprived him of the 
,.-'‘"wl)ole, and the Britisli who, on lire conclusion of the war, 
found him living in great poverty at Htdrra, restored him the 
' pm-tion which lay to tiie west of the Alilcamanda river. 

The Baja rendered valuable service to tlie British in 1857. 
A himnnd lias hecn granted to the present ruler guaranteeing 
(o him the right of adoption. 


r.VliT 
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I’MiT Hlinh])i'i i'K, (if; in (Icscciulcd from iiii iiiiciciil Uruia of 

I'ldaiitiir, from wliom lio in toiitli in liiioal di'scviil. 

I'lio liimuloi' of Llio family a(‘f|iuaHl ilu' (lisiricl/of Kliiiiai iii 
Mowin’ from. Jiin faUmr, wliilnf liis kou vccoiri'il ilio |i()t,s(.'(i.sio)r-; 
in Ajmir ns a mvard for liis g-alliuil w^rvico.n io Hliiili .lohaii, 
'J’ln.' prosmif Idija thua liolda midcr two .siw.i’i'aiiis, ilit' Id'ma of 
Udaipur and Ilia ISriLisli (iovornirionl. i lia rminmi' is ('slimalod 
at 3, 00,(100 rnpcos. Ho pays u tvibnfo to idio Hrilisli (lowni- 
iinnit of 10,000 rupees, an amount liable to deerease nndc'r 
certain circunistances. Ife has been guaranteed the riglit of 
adoption. 

Minor Gis-StUldj ChiMs. 

These arc eighty in number, receiving’ revennes varying from 
2o0 rupees to (i8,303 rupees per annum, and paying tvlbnte 
froin 36 rupees to OjlUd rupees. With tlio exeopiioii of (wo of 
tliem, the Nuwab of Kunipura and the Mir of Kolatiar, they 
possess no Idglicr status than tliab of ordinary Jagliirdurs. 
Certain privileges, which it is not necessary to enumerate, ha\<r 
been extended to a limited nurnlier amongst tJicin for tlieir 
lives. 

Succession to these estates is governed l.)y ilie following 
rules ’. — 

1. Tliat no widow shall succeed, 

2. That no desccudauls in the female line shidl inherit. 

3. That on failure of a direct lieir, a collateral male heir 
may succeed, if the common ancestors of tdie (loccaseil and (jf llie 
collateral claimant should have been in possession of the share 
at or since 18U8-9. 

The Delhi Territory. 

Dojano, Nawah of: holds hi.s cslates on condition of lidelily 
to the Ih’itish Government and military service? when mijuired. 
The sunmid conferring the tenure iu perpetuity dales from 
1806, but acces.dons of territory have since been made. 

Lohdru, Uhiofs of; trace their descent from a Ahda'l of the 
Ihija of Alwar, from whom, at the beginning of the proseui, 
century, the head of the family received Lohanl in perpetiuty. 
The conduct of the two chiefs in 185; was suspicions, and they 
were placed under surveilliuicc after the capture of Delhi, hut 
They were subserpieully released and reinstated. 

The family at one time possessed the dislriel of h’eros]mr, 
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blit ii wiia confiticated on account of the murder, b}' one of its TAiiT 
laembors, of Mr. Fraser, the G-overnor-Groiieriirs aji'cnt at Delhi, . ^ 
in 1 &‘A5. The [vvoss raven ueof the district is about (iO, 000 rupees. 

Pataodl, Xawiih of, grandson of flie original grantee, who 
received tdic estate in ISOG in [)erpotiial jaglii'r a.s a reward for 
eo-operatiug vvitli Lord Lake against Holkar, The revenue is 
iihoul 45, 000 ru])ecs. 

These llirec Nawabs have received sunnuds guaranteeing 
ilie suecessiuu according to Malanuedan law. 

Hill States. 

^^Sirmar, nr Nuhan, Chief of; is a Ibijpiit. Came under the 
suzerainty of the British in 1815. Tlie popidation of his 
country is 75,000, and tlie revenue is about 1,00,000 rupees, 

JJo pays no tribute, but i.s bound to I'entler feudal servdee. 

The Iv’ai)i rendered good service in the mutinies, and received 
in reward a salute of seven guns, and a khilhit of 5,000 rupees. 

^KakUir (BiUdiiJiii'), Itaja of; also a Kajput. Canio iiudev 
^ British suzoraiuty in 1815. Tlio population of bis ooimtry is 
(iG)848, and tlie revenue 70,000 rupees. In other respects tlio 
remarks mach' legarding the .Thlja of Sinnur apidy to liim. 

, Jii)i(h'i )• {AVi[(1[](irli), c\wt oi’ iiiho a Kitjput. The population 
is 49,078, tlio rovenuo G(),000 rupees; pays a tribute of 5,000 
i'upce<J. 

•Hiiifidhli', Ibija of ; is a llajpiit. The population of Ibrsalur 
is 55,025; the revenue 70,000 rupees. The llajii pays a iri- 
laitc of 8,945 rupees. 

y^l\eovlh(i,l, llaja of; is a Rajput, lleceivea irihutc from four 
chiefs, aggregating 1,500 rupees, as their liege lord, 'flie 
population is 1 8,083, the revenues are 30,000 rupees. 'J’lro, iatlver 
of the present chief was created a Ihljii, for bis .services in 1857, 
and received also a dress of honour worth 1,000 rupees. 

Eiina of, first became independent after 1815, 
liuving previously liocn tributary to Siriiuir. The population 
is 17,262 ; the revenue 18,000 rupee.?. The Jh'ina pays 2,520 
rupees (rilmte, and is bonnrl lo render feudal service. 

Blniji, Ranii of; rules over 9,000 people, and draws a revenue 
of" 15,000 rupees. lie pays 1,440 rupees annually to the 
Brilish (lovernment; i.s bound in ease of wiir to join the 
British in person, with all his retainers ; is boniid likewi.se to 
‘ construct roads four yards broad in his territory.’ 
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PAET ^ .Kumharsi ii, liaiia of; is a I?:ijput. The i'amily first became 
— ' — ^ iudcpemlerit in 1815. Tlie populaliou amounts to '7,8*29 ; tlie 
revenue to 9,000 rupees. The liaiui, pajes a fcvii)iito of 2,000 
rupees to tlio ilritisli. 

.. Kuthar, liana of ; a Ivaipfit. Tlie mnnnul of liis state dates 
1815. The ])opulation amounts to 3,990, the reveiuio to 5,000 
rupees ; pays a tribute of 1,080 rupees. 

JJhmui, liana of; first became iudepc-nclpni in 1815. 'Tlie 
population amounts to 2,853; the revonno to 4,000 rupees; 
tlie tribute to 360 rupees. 

'-Baijliaf, liana of; a liajpiit. Tlii.s state has been twice 
treated as a lapse, and bus twice been rostonnl. Its size is bnt 
one-fourtli of what it was before t he Gurhlia war, durino' wbieh 
tile conduct of the ebief was unfriendly. Tbc present Jiiija 
was resinred in 1862. 

Jtaiui of; dates bis scparalc existence from 1815, 

The present cliief was created a tiami in 1858 for Ids services 
ill the mutiny. The population is 4,892 ; the revenue amoimls 
to C,000 rupees ; the tribute to 1,080 rupees. 

Meilorj, Thukur of; ]Josso.sscs a territory eontaining a popn- 
lation of 7,358, and producino- a rerenne of ,8,000 rupees, flc 
pays a tribute of 1,450 rupees. 

Tlitikur of ; rules over a population of 981, witli a 
revenue of 2,000 rupees; pays a tribute of 180 nipi'cs, Imt 
receives 100 rupees as compensation for land used by tbo 
British , 

Turoch, Thukur of; is lord of a pojuilatinn of 8,082, and 
receives a revenue of 2,500 rnprees ; pays a tribute of 280 
rupees. 

^KunJdicr, Tliakur of; rides over a populatiou of 1,906, and 
receives a revenue of 3,000 rupees; pays 180 rupees as tribute. 

Mtinijnl, Eauj1, of; is chief amongst a populatiou of 917, 
and receives a revenue of 1,000 rupees; pays 92 rupees tribute. 

, .B-iw/und, Kduii of, pays no tribute ; lias an income of 500 ^ 

rupees. The populafion numbers 612. 

All these cliiefs arc, rvitli respect to each other, as nearly 
as possible in thi; s-amo position as they liad been befoi’o they 
were brought under British suzerainty in 1815. The right of 
adoption has been guaranteed to all of tliein. fn 1847 transit 
duties were abolished throughout their states. A yearly sum 
of 13,935 rupees is paid to them in compensation by the 
Government of India. 
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T APPEND the letter from Riina Raj 8ingli to the Emperor 
Aurung'xi'h, erroneously attributed by Ormc and the writers 
\vl)o followed him to Jeswnnt Singli. Colonel Tod states that 
bis Muiishi obtained a copy of the original letter at Udaipur, 
where it is properly assigned to the Raiui, Raj Singh. The 
following' is the text of it : — 


APPX. 

A, 


Latter from Hand lUj Situjh lo AurangzH. 

‘ All duo praise be rendorod to the glory of the Almiglity, 
and iliG inuniliocnco of your Majesty, which is conspicuous as 
the sun aiul moon. Although I, your well-wisher, have sepa- 
raiod raysedf from your sublime presence, I am nevertheless 
5!Galoua in the performance of every houndeii act of ohodieuco 
and loyalty, hly ardent wishes and strenuous .seinuces are 
employed to promote the prosperity of the Kings, Nobles, 
hlirzas, Rajas, ami Rajs of the provinces of Hindostan, and 
the chiefs of Iriiii, Tiinin, Rum, aiid Shdn, the inhabitants of 
the seven climates, and all persons travelling by land and by 
water. This, my inclination, is notorinu.s, nor can your royal 
wisdom entertain a doubt thereof. Reflecting, therefoi'e, on my 
former services, and your IMajesty’s condescension, I presume to 
solicit tlie royal attention to some eircumstaucca in which the 
pid)lic as well as private welfare is greatly interested. 

‘ I have lieon informed that enormous .sums have been dissi- 
pated ill the prosecution of the designs formed against me, 
your well-wisher, and that you have ordered a tribute lo ho 
levied to .satisfy the exigoncieg of your exhausted treasury. 

‘ May it please your Majc.'ftj’-, your royal ancestor, Jdahoinod 
,Iulal-u-clm Akhar, w'hoBc throne is now iii heaven, conducted 
the affairs of this empire in Gipiity and firm security for the 
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space of fifly-two 3'ears, preserving every tribe of men in case 
and happiness, whetlicr they were followers of Jesas, or of 
iMoses, of David, or Mahomed ; were they llralnuans, were they 
of the sect of Dliarians which cleuies the eternity of matter, or 
of that wliich asci-ibea tlm existence of the world to chance, 
they all e(pially enjoyed his connteiuuice and favour, insoirmch 
that his peophi, in gratitude for the indiacriiiunate pj'oLection 
he afforded them, distinguished him Ity the ajrpellation of 
.liiggiii, (iiiru (^Guardian of Alankind). 

‘ Jlis hfajesty Alahomed Nur-iil-din Jehangh’, likewise, 
whose dwelling is now in paradise, extended fur a period of 
i.weuty-two years the shadow of li-is protection over tlie heads 
of his peo]>lo. Successful hy a constant hdelity to his allies 
and a vigorous exertion of his arm in l»nsincss. 

^INorle.ss did the illustiious Shall .lehau, hy a jirnpitioiis 
reign of (hiri^y-two 3'ears, ac(|uire loliimself immorlal reputa- 
tion, the glorious inw.ird of chmiency and virlue. 

‘ vSuoh were the heuo\oleiil. inclinatums of your ancestovs. 
Whilst they pursued these great and generous principles, 
whoresoevor they directed their steps, compLosI, anil pi'osperity 
went hefore them : and then they reduced many countries and 
fortresses to their ohodionee. During your Majesty’s reign 
many have heoii alienated from the empire, and further loss of 
territory must ueccsfiarily follow, since dm-asLition and rapine 
now universally [irevuil wil.hout restraint. Vour Ruhjecls arc 
trampled under foot, and ei'ery province of your cunpiro is 
impoverished; dopopvdatioii spreads, and difficulties aennnu- 
late. When indigence has reached the hahitatiun of the 
soveringii and his princes, what can ho the condition of the 
nohles? As to the .soldiery, they are in murmurs; tiic iner- 
chant.s eomphiiiiing, the Alahomcdans discontented, the llimhi.s 
destitute, and multitudes of poojde wretched, even to the 
want of their nightly meal, are lieating their heads throughout 
the day in rage and desjiei-ation. 

‘ Ilow can the dignity of the .sovereign he jireserveil who 
employs liis power in exacting heavy tributes from a people 
thus miserably reduced? At this juncture it is told from easl 
to west that the Emperor of ffindost an, jealous of the, poor 
Hindu devotee, will exact a tribute from Drahinau.s, yanoras, 
Jogis, Berfigis, Sanyhsfs; that, regardless of the illustrious 
honour of his Timurcan race, he condescends to exercise Ids 
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power over the solitary inoffensive anchoret. If your Majesty APPX. 
places any faith in. those hoohs, hy distinction called Divine, 
you will tliere be instructed that Crod is the God of all man- 
kind, not the God of Mahoinodans alone. The Pagan and tlie 
Mussulman arc equal in his presence. Distinctions of colour 
are of his ordination. It is he who gives existence. In your 
temples to his name the voice is raised in prayer ; in a house of 
images, where the btdl is shaken, still he is the object of ador- 
ation. To vilify the religion or customs of other men is to 
set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. AVlien wc; deface 
a picture, we naturally inem- the resentment of the painter ; 
and justly lias the poet said, ‘ presume not to arraign or scru- 
tinise the various works of power divine.’ 

‘ In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindus is 
repugnant to justice ; it is equally foreign from good policy, as 
it must impoverish the country. Moreover, it is an innovation 
and an infringement of tlie laws of Himlosian. But if zeal 
for yonr own religion hatli induced you to determine upon this 
measure, the demand ought, by the rules of equity, to have 
been made first upon Bam Singh, who is esteemed the principal 
amongst the Hindus. Then let your well-wislier he called 
upon, with wliom you will have less difliciilty to encounter, hut 
to torment ants and flies is unworthy of an heroic or generous 
mind. It is wonderful that the ministers of yonr government 
should have ueglected to instruct your Majesty in the rules of 
rectitude and honour.’ 

Ton’s ‘KajitsthAu.’ 


APPENDIX B. 

'I’liE suhseipicnt adventures of Prince Amxa, as given liy Colonel APPX, 

Tod, arc so extraordinary, that I transcribe them from the ‘Annals 

of RajfisthSn’ — ‘In the mouth- of Bysak, S. 1690 (a.d. 1634), 
five years before the death of Rajti Guj, in a convocation of all 
the feudality of Maru,' sentence of exclusion from the succession 
was pronounced upon Amra, accompanied hy the solemn and 
seldom practised rite of Des-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, 
which is marked as a day of mourning in tlio calendar, was 
attended with all the cheumstaneeB of funeral pomp. As soon 
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Al’PX. as ilie sentence was pmiounced that liia Lirth-right was for- 

, feitod and assigned io his junior Lrothor, and that he ct'ased to 

be a subject of Mani, the khelai. of hanisimiont was brought 
forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he was clad ; a 
sable shield was hi mg- upon his back, and a sword of the same 
Imo girded round him; a black horse was then led out, hoing 
inouuted on which, he was conimauded, though not in anger, 
to depart whither he lisled beyond the limits of Marii. 

‘ Amra -went not alone ; niunbors of each clan, wlio had always 
regarded him as tlieir future lord, voluntarily partook of his 
exile. He repaired to the imperial court; and although the 
crapevor approved and sanctioned his banishment, he employed 
him. His gallant, ry soon won him the title of Riio and the 
munsuh of a leader of three thousand, with the grant of Nagore 
as an indejicndent domain, Io he held directly from the ciown. 
Eut tlio same arrogant and uncontrollahio spirit which lost 
him his hirth-right hrongld. his days to a tragical conclusion. 
He absented himself for a fortnight, from court, hunting the 
hoar or the tiger, his only recreation. The emperor (Hluih 
Jehdn) roprimanded him for neglccling his duties, and threa- 
tened him with a fine. Arara proudly I'epliod that he had 
only gone to hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting his 
hand upon his sword, that, was his sole \voall,h. 

^Tho little contrition which this reply evinced, detenniuod 
the king to enforce the fine, and the paymaster-general, Halfihat 
Khan, was sent to Amra’s quarters to demand its paymeni,. Tl 
was refused, and the observations made by i,he Synd not suiting 
the temper of Amra, ho unceremoniously desired him to depart. 
The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer, issued 
a mandate for Amra’s instant appearance. He ohoyed ; and 
having reached the aum-khas, or grand divan, beheld tlie king, 
“ whose eyes were red with anger,” wdth Salfibat in the act of 
addressing him. Inflamed with passion at l,he recollect, ion of 
the injurious language he had just received, perhaps at the 
king’s confij'mation of his exclusion from Marwtir, ho uncere- 
moniously passed the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, as if 
to addre.s.s the king; when, with a dagger concealed in his 
sleeve, he stabbed Salfthat to the heart, Erawing his sword, 
he made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, 
shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his throne 
and fled to the interior apai-tinents. All was uproar and eon- 



fusion. Amra coniinupd fhe work of deatli, indifferent upon 
wiiom liis blows fell, and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had 
fallen, when his brother-in-law, Uijiin (idr, iinder pretence of 
cajoling him, inflicted a mortal wound, though he continued to 
ply his dagger until he expired. To avenge his death, his 
retainers, headed by Builu Khampawiit and Bhao Khiiinpawut, 
put on their saffron garments, and afresh carnage ensued within 
the lollkelah. To use the words of their native bard, “ The pillars 
of Agra hear testimony to their deeds, nor shall they ever he 
obliterated from tlie record of time ; they made tlie obeisance 
to Amra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful band was 
cut to pieces; and his wife, the princess of Bundi, came in 
person and carried away the dead body of Amra, with which 
she committed herself to the flames. The Bokhara gate, by 
which they gained admission, was built up, and henceforward 
known only as “ Amra Sing'h’sGate;” and in proof of the strong 
impression made by this event, it remained closed through 
centuries, until opened in 1809 by flaptain George Steel, of tlie 
Bengal Engineers.’ 


APPENDIX C. 

Tins Princess Kishna Komari, daughter of Ih'ina Bln'm Singh, 
of tidaipur, had the reputation of possessing extraordinary 
beauty. Her birth contributed to make an alliance with her 
the highest aspiration of a Rajput prince. Bliim Singh, Rajfi 
of .Todhpur, was the fortunate aspirant to her hand. To him 
she had been betrothed ; but R5ja Bhim Singh died in 1804. 
On his death Maun Singh succeeded to the throne, and with it 
to the hopes of his predecessor. But one Sevai Singh, who 
had been formerly minister to Bhfm Singh, and whose object it 
was to BOW dissension between Jaipur and Jodhpur, so worked 
upon the sensual mind of .luggut Singh, EdJ4 of Jaipiu',that he 
determined to demand the princess in marriage for himself, 
lie sent an embassy for the purpose, but it was contemptuously 
dismissed. 

Thenfollowed a desolating war between the rival afipirants. 
The marauder Amir Khan, summoned first by one party, then 
selling himself to the other, ruined RajpuRina by his exactions. 
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Tliere was scarcely an infamy of which he and his followei's 
were not guilty. Treacliery succeeded murder, and plunder 
accompanied both. But meanwhile neither of the riral princes 
would relinquish his claim ; the country continued io he inun- 
dated with blood. So long as the cause remained, the lliimo 
would continue. It was decided tlien, at the hialance, it is said, 
of Amir Khan, llmt the cauhc should disappear, that the 
‘Flower of Kajasthan’ should die. I quote a description of 
her and the ruin tliat ensued, from the glowing pen of Colonel 
Tod 

‘ Kishna Komari Bai, the “ Virgin Princess Kishna,” was in 
her sixteenth year. Her mother was of the CJiawnra race, the 
ancient Icings of Anhnlwara. Bprung from the nohlest l)lood 
of Hind, slie added heanty of face aird person ti.) an engaging 
demeanour, aiul was jusUy proclaimed tbo “Flower of Jhljiis- 
tluui.” When the Homan father pierced the bosom of llio 
dishonoured Virginia, appeased virtue applauded the deed. 
When Iphigenia was led to tlic saciificial altar, the salvation of 
her country yielded a noble consolation. Tho votive victim of 
Jephtha’s success had the triumph of a father’s fame to sustain 
lier resignation, and in the meekness of Irei' sufferings wo liave 
the best parallel to the sacrifice of the lovely Kishna. Tluingh 
years have passed since the barbarous immolation, it is never 
related but with a faltering tongue and moistened eyes, “ albeit 
unused to tbe melting mood.” 

‘The rapacious and blood-tliirsty PathUn, covered with 
infamy, repaired to iJdaipvir, where he was joinfid by the pliant 
and subtle Ajit. Meek inhis demeanour, imostentafiious in his 
habits, despising honours, yet covetous of power; religion, 
which he followed with tbe zeal of an Asiatic, if it did not serve 
as a cloak, was at least no hindrance to an immeasurable ainhi- 
tion, in the attainment of which ho would have sacrificed all 
hut himself. When the Pathiin revealed his design tliat 
either the princess should wed Raja Maun, or by Imr death seal 
tbe peace of Eajwarra, whatever arguments were used to point 
the alternative, the Riina was made to see no choice he! ween 
consigning lus beloved child to the Rahtor piince, or witness- 
ing the effects of a more extended dishonour from the ven- 
geance of the Pathilu, and the storm of his palace by his 
lieentions adherents. The fiat passed that Kishna Komari 
should die. 
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‘ But the deed was left for -vvomou to accoinplisli — the hand 
of man refused it. The harem of an eastern prince is a 
world of itself; it is the labyrinth containing the strings tliat 
move the puppets which alarm mankind. Here intrigue sits 
enthroned, and hence its influence radiates to the world, always 
at a I 0 S.S to trace effects to their causes. Mfiharaja Daolnt 
Singh, descended four generations ago from one common ancestor 
with the Eana, was first soimded “ to save the honour of 
LTdaipur,” but horror-struck lie exclaimed, “ accursed the tongue 
that commands it ! IJust on my allegiance, if thus to he pre- 
served.” The Maharaja Jowandas, a natural brother, was then 
called upon ; the dire necessity was explained, and it was mged 
that no common hand could be armed for tlio purpose. He 
accepted the poniard, but when in youthful loveliness Kislina 
appeared before him, tlie dagger fell from his hand, and he 
returned more wretclied than the nctim. The fatal purpose 
tlms revealed, the shrieks of the frantic mother reverberated 
tliroiigh the palace, as she implored mercy or execrated the 
murderers of her child, who alone was resigned to her fate. 
But death was arrested, not averted. To use the plirase of the 
narrator, “ she was excused the steel — tlio cup was prepared,” 
and prepared by female hands ! As the messenger presented it 
in the name of her father, she bowed and drank it, sending up 
a prayer for his life and prosperity. The raving mother poured 
irapreciitious on his head, wliile the lovely victim, who shed 
not a tear, thus endeavoured to console her : “ Whj afflict 
yourself, my inotlicr, at this .shortening of the sorrows of life? 
I fear not to die 1 Am I not your daughter ; why should I 
fear death ? We are marked out for sacrifice from our birth, 
we scarcely enter the world but to he sent out again ; lot me 
tliank roy father that I have lived so long I ” Thus she con- 
versed till the nauseating draught refused to assimilate with 
her blood. Again tlie bitter potion was prepared. Slie drained 
it off, and again it was rejected ; hut, as if to try the extreme 
of human fortitude, a third was administered, and, for the third 
time, nature refused to aid the horrid piu’pose. It seemed as 
if the fabled charm, which guarded the life of the founder of 
her race, was inherited by the virgin Kishna. But the blood- 
hounds, the Patlidn and Ajit, wore impatient till their victim 
was at resi,, and cruelty, as if gathering strength, from defeat, 
made another and fatal attempt. A powerful opiaLo was pre- 
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seiiLed — tlie kasumba draught. She received it with a smile, 
wislicd the scene over, and drank it. The desires of barbarity 
were accomplished. “ She slept ! ” a sleep from wliich she never 
awoke. 

‘ The wretched mother did not long survive lier child ; nature 
was exhausted in the ravings of despair. She refused food, 
and hej- remains in a few days followed those of licr daughter 
to Llie funeral [ryre. 

‘ Even tho ferocious Khan, when the instrument of liis 
infamy, Ajii, reported tlic issue, received him with contempt 
and spurned him from his presence, tauntingly asking “ if this 
were the Irnasted Eajput valour?” But the wily traitor had to 
encounter language far more bii.ter from his political adver- 
sary, wlioiu he detested. Sangrain Suktilwut readied Uut capital 
only four days after tlie catastrophe: a man in every respect the 
reverse of Aji't. Audaciously brave, lie neither feared Ihe frown 
of his sovereign nor tlie sword of Ids onciny. 'WiMront intro- 
duction ho rushed into tho presence, where he found sealed tho 
traitor Ajit. “Oh, dastard! who hast thrown dust on tlie 
Sisodia race, whoso blood, which has flowed in purity tliroiigli a 
hundred ages, has now been defiled ; tliis sin will check its 
course for ever — a blot so foul in our annals that no Sisodia will 
ever again hold up liis head — a sin to which no punishment 
were equal. But tho end of our race is approncliing. Tlie 
line of Bappu liawul is at an end ; Heaven has ordained this as 
a signal for our destruction.” The Eaua hid liis face witli his 
hands, when, turning to Ajit lie exclaimed, “ Thou stain im tho 
Sisodia race, thou impure of Eiijput blood, dust be on thy licad 
as thou hast covered ns all with shame. May thou die child- 
less, and yoUr name die with you 1 Why this indecent liastc ? 
Had the Patban stormed the city ? Had he attemjited to vio- 
late tlie sanctity of the harem ? And though ho had, could 
you not dio as Eajputs like your ancestors. Was it thus they 
gained a name ? Was it thus otu race became renowned — thus 
they opposed the might of kings? Have you forgotten ihe 
Sakas of Chiior ? But whom do I address ? Not Ehjputs ? Had 
the honour of your females been endangered, luwl you sacri- 
ficed them all and rushed sword in hand on tho enemy, your 
name would have lived, and the Almighty would have secured 
the seed of Bnppii liawul. But to owe preservation to tliis 
unhallowed deed; you did not even await the threatened 
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danger. ]<’ear secmg to liave clejirived you of every faculty, or APPX. 
you inigliL have spared the blood of your family, iind if you did 
not scorn to owe your safety to deception, might liave substituted 
some less noble victim. But the end of our race approaches.” 

‘The traitor to manhood, his bovereigu, andhumimity, durst 
not reply. The brave Sangnlm is now dead, but the prophetic 
anathema has been fulfilled. Of ninety-five children, sons and 
dauglitors, but one son (the brother of Kishna) is left to the 
Eana. ; and though his two remaining daughters have been 
recently married to the princes of Jaisalmir and Bikanir, the 
Salic law, which is in full force in these states, precludes all 
honour througli female descenl. His hopes re.st solely on the 
prince, Jowan Singh, and though in the flower of youth and 
liealtb, the marriage bed (albeit boa.sLing no less than four 
young princesses) has been blessed with no progeny.' 

‘The older brother of Jowan died two years ago ; had he 
lived he would liave been Amra the Third. With regard to 
Ajii, the curse Las been fully accomplished. Scarcely a month 
after lii.s wife and two .sons were iiumhercd witli the dead, and 
the hoaiy traitor lias since been wandering from shrine to 
shrine, performing penance and alms in expiation of his sins, 
yet unable to fling from him ambition ; and with his heads in 
one hand, “ Hama ! llama I ” ever on his tongue, and subdued 
passion in lii.s looks, his heart is as deceitful as ever. Enough 
of him. Let us exclaim, with Sangrilm, “ Dust on his head,” 
which all the waters of the Ganges could not purify from the 
blood of tlie virgin Kishna, but 

‘ Ballier would the ninlliUidinous bpii inciirnailino.’ 


APPENDIX D. 

Tun following is an extract from the order of the Government appx, 
of India, issued on the occasion of the death of the late Begum ^ h. 
of BhopHl. After stating the profound regret with which, the ' ' 
Government had received intelligence of the demise of that 
illustrious lady, the doenmont went on to add ; ‘ Her Highness 
had conducted tlie administration of this principality since the 
year 1847, when she was first appointed regent, with ability and 


' Jowan iSiiigli did succeed Ins father, hut he died without uatmul issue, 
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APL’X. buccess, until tlie clay of her decease. In the early years of 
her rule she improved Ihe system hy which the rercmiu of the 
btato is collected, abolished monopolies, regulated the' mint, 
reorganised the police, and gradually increased the revenue, 
while she ctfectually diminished the juiblic debt. In later 
times, by bor support of tbe cause of male and female educa- 
tion, by her superintendence of works intended to supply lier 
capital witli pure and wlmlosomc wateJ’, by the construclion ot 
serais and roads, and by otlicv improvements, she gave con- 
vincing indications of real and abiding interest in the progress 
of her people and in the prosperity of bor country. 

‘ lint it was by her firm conduct (luring the groat mutiny 
that she estahlislied a more direct title to the acknowledgments 
of the head of the administiaiion. 

‘ Her imswerving fidelity, her skill in the managemcni. of 
affairs at an important crisis, the bold front which she presented 
to the enemies of the Britisli power, and the vigikmco witli 
which she watched over Ihc preservation of Englishmen, w('ro 
acknowledged by Lord Canning, in open durbar, in t('rins of 
well-deserved piaise and commeiulalion, and tlio gratitiule of 
the British Crovorninent was further evinec'd hy a grant of 
territory which its owner had justly forfeited for open rebellion, 
by a I’ccognitiou of tbo right of succession according 1 o the 
custom of the principality and tho Mahounxlan law, and hy the 
bestowal of one of those titles wbieli tbe Sovorcign of Great 
Britain, as the fountain of honour, has instituted to reward 
good services performed in India cither by tlio natives of tbe 
country, or by the British sijrvants of tbe Crown.’ 


APPENDIX E. 

APPX, I wiiNK that tho following statomoiit, showing the wm material 
and fighting men at the (disposal of tho native eliiefs of India, 
may not he uninteresting. It has been arranged in tho order 
of States followed in the body of tho book. 

It mil be seen that the native chiefs command colloctivcdy 
5,252 guns, 9,390 trained artillerymen, 64,172 cavalry, and 
241,063 foot soldiers. They are distributed as follows : — 
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Nall cs of Divi^'ioiis 

Gmia 

Xjifantiy 

C'nTftlry 

Iviiiputaiia ..... 

2,oo;i 

09,028 

24,287 

CeuUal India 

893 

65,064 

16, .521 

Ci'iiiral I’loviucea .... 

— 

2,115 

140 

Wpsteni India 

1,083 

32,770 

0,331 

Routliem India 

734 

38,401 

8,2(52 

Eastern India 

109 

6,201 

404 

Nortliorii and Nortli-Weatem India . 

428 

37,799 

6,407 


The appended list -will show how these forces are distributed 
among' the more important States : — 

I. 


States, 

(huia. 

Iiifimtiy. 

Oa\nUy. 

1. Crd.aipiii' 





538 

16,100 

6,240 

IL Jaipur . 





812 

10,500 

0,630 

Ill, Jodhpur 





220 

4,000 

6,000 

IV. liundl . 





G8 

2,000 

200 

V. Uota . 





110 

4,000 

700 

VI. Jhiildwnr 





90 

3,500 

400 

Vll. Tonic . 





63 

2,288 

430 

Vlir. KaraiiU 





40 

3,200 

400 

IX. Kish iig aril 





35 

2,000 

160 

X. Tiliolpur 





32 

3,(550 

010 

XL liliarntjnu' 





38 

8,600 

1,400 

XII, Alwnr . 





351 

6,683 

2,280 

XTIi. liilcanh . 





63 

940 

070 

XIV. Jaisalnur 





12 

400 

600 

XV. Sirohl . 





— 

850 

375 

flJoiigui'pLir 

XVL -1 fJiluswaia 





4 

3 

0.H2 

600 

67 

60 

U’ailvihgarh 


( 


II. 

12 

950 

276 

r. Gwiiliar . 




. 

210 

10,060 

6,008 

II, Iiidur 





102 

6,500 

4,700 

790 

8,000 

III. Bhop/ll . 

IV. Dhflr 



• 


39 

4 

1,194 

370 

Y. Ds'wt'ia 


* 

' 

III. 




Kewl 





35 

2,000 

905 

Other States in BunclBllcliand 

> 


421 

22,163 

2,077 





IV. 




I, Baroclali . 




. 

30 

11,000 

3,098 

TI. Kolhapur . 





258 

1,602 

164 

III. Kaclih , 




, 

88 

GOO 

300 

IV. Katluwar . 

• 

• 


i_ 

508 

15,300 

3,033 
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StutCB 


Tnfanhy 

fJiiviiliy 

V. 




I. Tlaidoi'iibad .... 

725 

30,890 

8,202 

II. liij’aore . . . . • 

0 

1,000 

3.5 

TIL Travaiilcui' . . . • 

6 

1,211 

GO 

IV. Kocliin ..... 


300 

— 

VI. 




I. Cla-Sallaj States 

141 

7,185 

.3,101 

11. Kaslimi'i- 

90 

18,4.30 

1,30.3 

JTl. Trans-Satlsj States . 

27 

3,275 

300 

IV. BhawalpiU' .... 

80 

2,484 

300 

VII. 



I'etty Slates 

302 

18,000 

4,000 


APPENDIX P. 

AH'X. following graphic description of the Blulinia class is tiilcon 

— r — ' from the EAjputaua correspoiiclonco of tlie ‘ Pioneer ’ newspaper, 
dated Allaluibiid, November 24, 1874: — 

Some months ago I touched upon tho subject of Blulmia 
Th4kurs and Bluim holdings. Since then I have had accosa i,o 
a singularly clear report on the Blnimia Thfikurs of the Ajmfr 
district, and I have more than once meditated giving you a 
precis of its contents. There seems to have been a conaidoraljlo 
confusion of ideas upon the status and duties of this class, and 
no one seemed able to say what privileges they were entitled to 
enjoy, and what services they were pledged to render in return 
for their holdings. After tlie new order of things had lieeoi 
established, the Commissioner appointed a committee to sift, 
the whole matter of their rights and duties. A very cfwcful 
and interesting report was submitted by the committee, the 
report to which I alluded above, and on it tlio Commission or 
framed his suggestions for the future regulation of our demands 
from the Bhumia holders. The orders of the Supremo G-ovorn- 
ment on his recommendations, have lately been received. The 
proposals of tire committee have been favourably entertained, 
and it now only remains to have them put into execution. 
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Let me give you some idea of who the Bhumia Thfikurs 
in Ajmir luv, and what tiieir history has been. In certain 
pai'ts of India there is an impression abroad that the holders of 
Bhhm lands arc little more than village watchnaen. However 
much suppori, there may be for this belief as regards the 
Blnimias of other provinces, there is no ground for its applica- 
tion to Kajputanii. So far from being a tenure of low repute, 
it is miicb sought after even hy the wealthy and well-born. So 
far from the Blnimias being poor, ill-born, and despised, they 
are very often the most influential men in the village, riding 
their own cattle, owning their own herds and flocks, and play- 
ing second fiddle to no man. If this apparent prosperity be 
not sufficient to estahlislL his gentle blood, there is another 
decisive tost which admits of no doubt. Watch a district 
official receiving the magnates of the village, and you will see 
that while the pata'd puts forward the mean rupee in his 
extended palm, the Bhumia TIu'dcur presents his ancestral sword. 
No Buvor sign of gentle blood in thi.s once warlike proviuco. 
This, then, is the first fact to commit to memory, namely, that 
whatever the circuinstanees of their private affairs, our friends 
the Bluiiniaa are bprung from good stock, and are circled about 
by a certain dignity wbich is not to be e.vtingiu.shed oven by 
tlio curbo of poverty. Their tenure, moreover, is the only one 
which Is not legally resumable by the Crown, except for dis- 
loyfdty and rebellion. But in order to attain this perfect 
socurii/y of possession it is necessary that every grant should 
have obtained the sanction of the power riding at the time of 
the grant. There are instances, notably in Mewar, after the 
general pacification in 1818, when the sovereign resumed lands 
granted in Bluim, on the grounds that their gwant had not met 
with his sanction. In point of diet, therefore, until the sanc- 
tion of tlic ruling’ power has been accorded, no grant professing 
to be Bhum is really Bluim. 

There are four kinds of Bhiim gi'ants;— 1. Bhiim granted 
for ‘ Mimdkati.’ 2, That granted to quell a fend. 3. A gift 
bestowed for services in the field ; and, 4, a grant from the E4j 
to protect a border, or from a village to perform the duties of 
watch and ward. Lands surrendered on this teum-e are held 
rent-free. Of the four kinds abovo-inentioned there are no 
examples of the first or second in the Ajmir district, and of 
the tliii'd there are only two authenticated instances. The 
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APPX, fourth description may, therefore, he said to he the only one 
. existing- in the Ajmir district. 

We liave next to examine the duties and rospousihilitiea of 
this class. They are : — 

1. The protection of the property of tiavL'llera within their 
circle. 

2. The protection of their villages from dacoits. 

3. The pecuniary indemnificatioii of sulferers from crime 
within the limits of their charge. 

Tlie committee then proceed to define Bluim as it exists in 
the Ajmir district, as follows : — 

1. It is a hereditary property, inalienable, rent-free, and 
ref]uiring- the sanction of the ruling- power. 

2. It is resumahle for offences against the State, and other 
misdemeanours for which coniiscation of iinmo\’ahle property is 
the penalty prescribed. 

3. When resinned propiiei-ary and revenue free I'ights hotli 
vanish, these being iuseparahlo. 

4. Neglect or remissness creates liability to fine or atlnch- 
meuL till the fine is realised. 

5. If alienated without sanction of the State, it is liable 
to forfeiture, and may he settled upon anyone. 

Though the Bhumias are described as not liable for rent or 
assessment, it is easy to imagine that, in the troubled times 
which ushered in and cradled the present century tliey did not 
get off scot-free. Accordingly, we find an exaction called the 
Bhu/m Bab in fidl force during the Mahratta rule. One must 
do them the credit to admit that the idea was not of tlioir 
origination. It -was first levied by Mahariijii Tukht Bingh in 
1752, hut he only exacted it once, and there is no record of the 
amount he took, and the number subjected to it were few. 
When Sfvaji Nana fastened on the district it seems to have 
struck him as an excellent idea j so ho immediately rciiuuigu- 
latocl it on true Mfirhatii principles, that is, he fixed no rai,e, 
hut squeezed as much as he could out of them. In nine years 
he levied the tax three times, and his successor improved on 
this and introduced the custom of taking- it every second year. 
Altogether it was collected ten times hefore. we came into posses- 
sion, It seems, however, that some escaped tlie infliction — a 
sad stain upon the Mhrhata reputation for catholic rapacity. 
Tukht Singh -was new to the work, so that it is not strange that 
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lie ttixecl only IG ont of some 108 lioldings, and to these the 
investigations of the M&rhaLiis add 87 more, making a total of 
103; but as llie tax was irregularly colleoted, it appears that 
only 76 holdings had paid since 1818. Those who managed to 
secure exemption entirely seem to have done so through the 
support of influential nobles. Home years after we entered into 
possession we abolished some of the perquisites the Bhiimias 
had hocii in the habit of obtaining, so that they had very little to 
be grateful for to us, as we kept up the collection of Bhvm Bah 
up to the year 1842, when it was abolished by order of Grovern- 
ment. The Bhumias seem, however, to have managed to retain 
a numhor of peripiisites, such as presents on the Holi and 
Dusserah, on the marriage of their eldest sons, and on the occa- 
sion of every marriage in their village. They received a goat 
or a buffalo yearly, a skin for drawing water from the well from 
the leather trade, seventy heads of Indian corn, or a handful of 
wheat from each field. Their forts were also repaired by free 
labour. Alas ! all tliese delightful things followed the odious 
Bhnm Bah — all bound for the limbo of the superannualecl. 
Meanwhile, these unfort;inato men had been cruelly maligned 
by onr district officials, who insisted on considering them no 
better than Ghoiukeedars, thought these lofty lineagetl ones 
aiavia aclitas regibus, the counterpart of the cudgel-armed 
knave who coughs a guttural warning to all approaching his 
neighhourhood, or snores in forgetful slumbers in the verandahs, 
However, those days of slighted reputation me past. The pa- 
tient and disciiminaiing committee, rem acu tetigerunt, and in 
future no man shall revile the Bhumia with the name of 
nliowkecdar. Ilis fate 1 must leave to another letter, for I have 
discoursed too much already. 
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